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INTRODUCTION. 



1 HE art of fictitious narrattre appears to 
have its origin in the same principles of se- 
lection bj which the fine arts in general are 
created and perfected. Among the vast va- 
riety of trees and shmbs which are present- 
ed to his view, a savage finds, in his wander* 
ings, some which peculiarly attract his notice 
by their beauty and fragrance^ and these he 
at length selects and plants them round his 
dwelling. In like manner, among the mixed 
events of human life, he experiences some 
i^ch are peculiarly grat^ul, and of which 
die narrative at once, pleases himself, and ex- 
cites in die minds of his hearers a kindred' 
emoticm. Of this kind are unlooked-for oc* 
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VI INTEODUCTION. 

currences, successful enterprise^ or great and 
unexpected deliverance from signal danger 
and distress. As he collected round his ha- 
bitation those oligectff^with which he bad been 
pleased, in order that they might afford him 
a frequent gratification, so he rests his fancy 
on those incidents which had formerly awa- 
ked the most powerful emotions ; and the re- 
membrance of which mmtstton^y excites liis 
tend^ness^ or prides or gmtitude. 

Tbi^ in process of timc^ a mass of cntioits 
narrative is collected, which is cpmrnunidited 
fh>m one individual to another. In alinost 
every occurrence of humaa li£^ however, f» 
in almost every scene of nature^ aometbtag 
intervenes ^of a mixed, or iadiSereotf descrip^ 
tion, tending to weaken the agreeable emo»- 
don, which, widiout it^ would be more pure 
and forcible. For example^>--in the process 
of forming the garden, the savage finds that 
it is not enough merely to collect a variety of 
agreeable trees or plants; he discova*s that 
more than this is necessary, and that it is also 
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essential Aat he sbould grub npfirom aiound 
liis dwdliog tfaiesbrabs which ure useless or 
noxious, and which weaken or impair the 
pure ddig^t which he demes from otbera. 
He is careful, -accordingly, that the rose 
shonid no imger be {daced beside die thistle^ 
as id the wild, but that it should flourish m a 
dear, and shdtered, and romantic situation, 
where its sweets misy be undiminished^, and 
where its form caa be contemplated without 
any attending drcnmstances o£ uneasiness or 
disgiwt ' Theodlector of agreeable fiu^ts finds, 
in like manner, that the sympathy which they 
exdte can be heightraed by removing from 
thdr detail every, thing that is not interest- 
ing^ or which tends to weaken the princqud 
emotion^ whi(^ it is his intention to raise. 
He renders, in: this way, the occurrences 
nunre' unexpected, the enterprises more sue- 
cessful^ the deliverance from danger and dis- 
tress more WQtiderfiU. <* As the active world,'' 
says Lord Baccm, ** is inferior to the rational 
soul^ so Fiction gives to mankind what his- 
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%&ey denies^ . and, in some measnre^ «atitfiai 
the mind widi shadows when it cannot «njoj 
the substance : For^ upon a narrow inspec* 
tion^ Fiction stroi^Iy shows that a greater to* 
rie^ of things^ a more perfect order, a more 
beautiful variety, than can any wh^e be icmoBi 
in nature^ is pleasing to the mind. And as 
real history gives us not the success of thhigs 
according to die deserts of vice and virtue^ 
Fiction corrects it, and presents us with the 
fates and fortunes of persons rewarded or pla- 
nished according to merit. And as real his* 
tory disgusts us with a fiuniliar. and constant 
similitude of things, i^tWion relieves xis^hy my^ 
expected turns and changes^ and thus not 
only delights, but inculcates morality and no«- 
bleness of soul. It raises the mind by %c^ 
commodating the images of things to our de- 
sires, and, not like history and reason, subr^ 
jecting the mind to things.'' ' 

From this view of the sidgect, it is obvimia 

? De Aug. SdcDU 19). II. p. 13. 
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(hat Ae fictknis firamed by mankiiid) or die 
luurmlnreB with iriiidi they are delighted, wSI 
vary with their feeliiigs, and with the ttate of 
aoeiety. Since Ficticm may be regarded as se* 
lectioid highly odooved history, thoie advm- 
tufes woold naturally finrm the basis of it 
mkiiiik had already oome to pass, or which 
were most likely to oocm*. Accordkigly, in a 
warlike age, it would be peculiarly employ* 
cd in tafes erf* enterprise and chiTalry, and, in 
tkies of gallimtry, in the ^lelail of lof e ad- 
ventures* - ') ^ • ■ -'■ ''-'r* 

The History of Fiction, thorefore^ becomes. 
In a considerable degree, interesting to the 
philosopher, and occupies an important place 
in the history of the pr<^ress of socie^. By 
contemplating the fidUes of a pe(^le^ we 
have a successive delineation of their preva- 
lent modes of thinking, a picture of their 
feelings and tastes and habits. In this respect 
prose fiction appears to possess advantages 
considerably superior either to history or po- 
etry. In bistoty there n too iktb individu- 
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alitj ; in poetry too mudbi effort to permit the 
poet and htftorian tdpoiirtray the manners 
liyiog a» th^ ris^. Htslory treats, of man, as 
itwere, in themass, and^theindividiials whom 
it paints are regarded, merelyi or princtpaUy, 
in' a pttUtt light, without taking into ocmsi*- 
deration t|)eir priyate feelings, tastes, or ha^ 
bits. Poetry is in general capable g£ too lit* 
tie detai], while its paintings, at the same 
time, are usually too mncb forced and ^cag* 
gerated. But in Fiction we can discriminate 
without impropriety, and enter into detafl 
without meanness. Hence it has been re- 
marked| that it is chiefly in die fictions of aa 
age that we can discover the modes of living, 
dress, and manners of the period. *^ Findly/' 
says Borromeo, (in the prefiu:e to the Notizia 
de Novellieri Italiani,) ^< we should remark 
the light that novels spread on the history of 
the times. He who doubts of this may read 
the Euk^um of Bandello^ and he will be sa* 
tbfied that his Novelliero may be regarded as 
a magic mirror, which distinctly reflects the 
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INTBODUCTtON. 1^ 

dUitoBis and maiuieiB of thct mleMthv ccsBrtn* 
ry^.an age ferlUeJn great erent* ; and it dbo 
acquaintflr us mihmvay Uti^rary tod p^ditical 
aiiaodote% wliicbLthe liiitomiis of the rev<^ 
tions oi our states have not traoBinitted to 
posterity. I, myself can affinn that ioi thete 
tales I have found recorded andieotic aneo- 
dotes of the private lives of sovereigDfl» that 
wooldtfi vain be sought for in ordinary his- 
tories/' 

But even if the utility whi<^ is derived from 
Fiction were less than it is>,how much are we 
inddbted tq it for pleasuiv and enjoyment I 
It sweetens solitude and charms sorrow-^it 
occupies the att{ention of the vacant^ and mt- 
bends the «mind of the philosopher. lal^ die 
michanter^ Fiction slrawB u% aft.it werf^ in^a 
minor, the most agreeable objects; recaUs 
from a distance the forms which are dear to 
us, and soothes our own griefs by awakening 
our sympathy* for others. By its means the 
recluse is plsiced in the midst of society ; and 
' he who is harassed and agitated in the ci^ is . 
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traiu|)or(ed fo rural tranquillity and repose. 
Tbe rude are r^ned by an introduction, as 
it were^ to the higher orders of mankind, and 
even the dissipated and selfish are^ in some 
degree, corrected by those paintings of virtue 
and simple nature^ which must ever be emt* 
ployed by the novelist if he wish to awaken 
emotion or delight. 

- And such seems now to be the common 
idea which is entertained of the value of Fic« 
tion. Accordingly, this powerful instrument 
of virtue and happiness, after having been 
long despised, on account of the purposes to 
which it had been made subservient, has gra- 
dually become more justly appreciated, and 
more highly valued. Works of Fiction have 
been produced^ abounding at once with the 
most interesting details, and the most sagaci^ 
ous reflections, and which differ from treatises 
of abstract philosophy only by the greater 
justness of their views, and the higher interest 
which they excite. And it may be presumed^ 
that a path, at once so useful and delightful 
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will oontmue to be tiod : It may be ptmor 
med, that vurtue aod yice, the oonduct of hu- 
man life^ what we are eiqiected to feel» and 
what we are called on to do and to BxsSsTf will 
long be taught by example^ a method which 
seems better fitted to improve the mind than 
abstract proposidcms and dry disgission* 

Entertaining such views of the nature and 
utility of fiction, and indebted to its charms 
for some solace and enjoymaitf I have em- 
ployed a few hours of relaxati<m in drawing 
up the following notices of its gradual pro- 
gress. No works are perhaps mcure us^fiil or 
agreeable^ than those which ddineate the ad- 
vance o(the human mind — the history of what 
differ^it individuals have eflEected in the. course 
oi agesj fi>r the instruction, or even the inno- 
cent amusement, c^.their species. Sudi a de- 
lineatictn is attau(ed.with innumerable advan- 
tffges: It fiimishes a collection of interesting 
fa^cpoeeming thephilo8<^hyofmind, which 
we thus study not in an abstract and intro- 
^Fi9P^e method, b«t in a manner cerium and 
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XIV INTKODirCWON, 

exparim^tal. It retrieves irom oblivion a 
number of individaals, whose now obsolete 
works are perhaps in detail unworthy of pub- 
lie attention, but Which {Promoted and difibsed 
in their own day^Ii^t and pleasure and fi>mi 
la it were landmiirks whidi testlQ^ the odiirse 
and progress of genius. By cdiitemplatif^ 
Ubo not only what has been done^ but the 
mode in which it has be^n achieved; a' me- 
thod may perhaps be discovered of proceed^ 
ing still farther, of avoiding the errori»'iiito 
which our predecessors htlvefidl^, aAd of 
fidlowing the paths' in! wbidi' tbey liave met 
success. Retrospective works tif this niitur^ 
, dierefore, combine utility^ justice; and plea-^ 
sure ; dnd accordingly, in 'different branchef^ 
of philosophy and literatuihe^ various historiesr 
of their progress and fortimeshave djipeaiied; 
1 have attempted in di^ lowing wdlric to 
«S6rd such a delineation as t have now tikt^ 
ded to, of the origin and progress of fi^tioh, 
of the vitrioils filnrms which it hds ^cc&ssively 
assumed, and the different authors by whom 
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It has been most sneceatkiOy adiivated and 
promoted. No writer, at fiur as I am aware^ 
has hitherto presented a fuQ and centhiaed 
view of this snbject^ though dietach^ parts of 
it have been separately treated with BMch 
Ifuming and ingenuity. 

Hoety who was ihe first who investigated 
this matter, has given us a treatise^ formally 
eoGtied He Origine Fabuhrmn. Ifhat part of 
his essay which rehites to the Gredc romances, 
thoBgh'very succinct^ is sufficiently dear, and 
stwed with sound criticism. Bat having 
brou^ down the aicoonnt of fiction to the 
later Greeks, and just entered on those conn 
posed by the western tiatiotis, which have 
now die name of Romances ahnost apprc^ri- 
atedtothem, << he puts the change on his read- 
ers,*' as. Warburton has remarked, (Notes to 
Love's Labour's Lost), <^ and insteiid of ^j^ving 
ns an account of the TsisB ctf Chivalry^ one 
of the most curious and interesting parts of 
the subject of which he promised to treat, he 
contents himself with an account of the poen^' 
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of the Proveii9al writen» called likewiie ro* 
manoes; and 90, under the equivoque of a 
eommon term, he drops hit proper subject 
and aitertains us with another which had no 
rdation to it except in the name.'' 

Snbeequ^it to the publication of this tre»* 
tise by Hnet, several woriu were projected in 
France with the design of exhibiting a gene* 
ral view of fictitious .composition. The first 
was the BibUotheque de» Romam, by the Ahb6 
Lenglet Dufiresnoy, in two volumes, published 
in 17959 under the name of Gordon de Per- 
ceL It is a mere catalogue, however, and 
wants accmracy, the only quality which caa 
raider a catalogue valuable. 

In I775,awork,alsoeqtitledBi6&>rAejtiddb 
BomanSf was commenced on a'much more ex« 
tensive plan, and was intended to coniprise an 
analysis of the chief works of fictiim firom the 
earliest times. The design was conceived and 
traced by the Marquis de Paulmy^ whose ex* 
tensive library supplied the contributors with 
the materials from which their. abstracts were 
10 
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draw)). The conduolor wa9 M- ^ Baslide^ 
ODe of the ieebfe itAitMorB of the yoaoger Grer 
billon. He lupplied^ however^ few ^artide^ 
hut enjoyed aa cooperalora^ the Cbevaliier de 
Mayery $nd M.-^e C^donne; as also the 
Comte de Tre^saoi whose contributions have 
been likevirise puhli^ed in the collection of his 
own works, under the title Corjm d Extratii. 

In the Bibliotfaeque des Romans, prose 
works of fiction sere dilvided into ebuses, and 
a sumnrarypf one romance from each order 
is exhibited in tonl. This compilation was 
published periodically till the year 1787, and 
four volumes were annmdly given to the 
worid. 

Next to the' enormous length, and the fire* 
qnent selection, of worthless materials, the 
principal objectioa to the work is tbe arrange* 
ment adopted by tte editors. Thus, a to* 
mance of diivalry intervenes b^ween two 
Greek romances^ or is preeented akematd^ 
with a French heroic romaiac^ or modem no^ 
, h 
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vel. Hence the reader is not furnished with 
a view of the progress of Fiction in continui- 
ty ; he cannot trace the imitations of succes- 
sive Thiers, nor the way in which fiction has 
been modified by the manners of an age. 
There is besides little or no criticism of the 
novels or romances which are analyzed, and 
the whde work' seems to have been writ- 
ten under the eye of the sultan who said he 
would cut off the head of the first man who 
made a reflectbn. But even the utility of the 
abstracts, which should have been the prin- 
cipal object of the work, is in a great measure 
lost, as it appears to have been the intention 
of the editors rather to present an entertain- 
ing story, somewhat resembling that of the 
original, than a feithfiil analysis. Characters 
and sentiments are thus exhibited, incongru- 
ous with ancient romance, and abhorr^t frotSL 
the opinions of the era whose manners it re- 
flects. It is only as presenting a true and 
lively picture of the age, that, romance has 
claims on the attention of the antiquarian and 
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philoscpher ; and if its genuiae ranains be 
adulterated with a mixtute of setitiiDents and 
manners of modem growtb^ the composkkm 
is hetercgeneous and uninstmctive. (Rose's 
Amadis de Gaul.) 

Abstracts. of romances omitted in the Bi- 
iUatheque des Romam, have been puUnhed in 
Mdanges HrdB S wnt Grarufe BibUoikeque, 
which is a selection from, the scarce manuf- 
scripts and pid>licationa contained in the li- 
brary of the Marqnis de Paolmy. The wod^ 
has also been continued in the NouoeSe BUl^ 
otheque des Romans, which comprises abridg- 
ments of the most recent productions of the 
French, English^ and German novelists. 

In this country there has been no attempt 
towards a general History of Fiction. Dr 
Percy, Warton, and others, have written^ as 
is well known, with much learning and inge- 
nuity, on that branch of the subject which re- 
lates to the origin of Romantic Fiction — the 
marvellous decorations of chivalry. This en- 
quiry, however^ comprehends but a small part 
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of themilgecttaiideveii heveresesrdilufoft- 
ner been directed to the estd^ftbmcnt of a 
ihoofyf than ta the k^TCBtigatuni of tmtfa. 

In the feUtMring work I sbdl trjr to pre- 
weait a fiuthfiil analysb of tho^ esstfy aad 
aCarcd producCioBB which fbmit as it were, 
the hmd-mariu bf Fictioii. Select paMegee 
will occasitaaUjr be added, and 1 shall endea- 
▼our by critickms to* give audi' a: aitetch* as 
majr enidile thenader t6 form some idea of 
the nature and merit of thp works theinselTe% 
and of tfaetransndssicm^of fthle fitmitme age 
and country to anddier. 
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chapter I. 

Origin qfjiditiaus Narrative. — Earlieti Wri^ 
tersqfCrreek Ramancc^^Hehodorus. — Jchil" 
la Taiius. — Longus. — Chariton. — Joannes 
Damascenus. — Eustathius. — Remarks on this 
Species of Composition. 

Thi nature and utility of fiction having been point- 
ed out» and the design of the work explained in 
the introductory remarks* it now only remains to 
prosecute what forms the proper object of this un- 
dertaking,— -the Origin and Progress of Fable* and 
the Andysis and Criticism of the Prosaic Fictioas, 
which hi^ye. beeQ successiTely presented to the 
world. 
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4 ORIGIN OF FICTITIOUS KARBATIVE. 

We have already seen that fiction has m all ages 
fonned the delight of the rudest and the most po- 
lished nations. The taste, however, for this spe^ 
des of narrative, or composition, seems to have 
been most early and most generally prevalent in 
Persia, aivd other Asiatic regions, where the: ^A^dre 
of the climate and the luxury of the inhabitants 
conspired to promote its cultivation. 

The people of Asia Mmor, who postsnod IJMS 
Barest portion of the globe, were addicted to every 
species of luxury and magnificence ; and having fal- 
len under the dommimi of tl]^Per8iiuis,imbibedwith 
the utmost avidity the amusing fiibles of their con* 
querors. The Milesians, who. were a colony <^ 
Greeks, and spoke the Ionic dialect, excelled all 
the neighbouring nations in ingenuity, and first 
caught firom the Persians this rage for fiction. The 
tales they invented, and of which the name has be* 
come so celebrated, have all perished. There is 
little known of them, except that they were not of 
a very moral tendency, and were pirindpally writ- 
ten by a person of the name of AristkKd, yfhoae sto- 
ries were trandated into Latin by Sisenna, the Ro- 
man historian, about the time of Ih^ civil wars of 
Marius and ByUa* 

But dioii^k ^he.Milesian tales Imve petAhed, t^t" 
thehr nature some idek may be formed firom 4he ito* 
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ries of^PkrthenRisKioenui;' miny of wlucft, there 
18 reason to beliere, are extracted irbm these anoi- 
entfkbles) or at least aiie writteoin the same spi* 
tft; TJw talte of NipeiMtt are abimt forty m num- 
ber, hot appear to be mere dbet^es. They chiefly 
cODSttt of acdoonb of e^rery speeies of seductioD, 
asid the criminil pasfdons of the nea^st reUitioiii. 
The pineipa] charaeters generally come to some 
dkplbiabIe>eBd, though seldomproportionedto what 
Hbey merited Hcam their Tices. Nicenus seems to 
have engrafted dke JdSeiiian tales on the mytholo- 
gical fables of ApoUodorus and similar writers ; and 
idso to have borrowed fr6m early historiaas and 
poetBi whose^ produotioiis have not descended to 
usw The work' is i«K:ribed to Comehus Oallns» the 
Ladtt poet» the oontemporary and £rieiid of Vir- 
^•* Indeed, the acuthor says that k was compo* 
sed for his use, ta fumi^ him with materlEils for 
el^ies and oUier poems*' 

The peo|de of Asia Minor, and especially the 
Milesians, had a considee^le nlei^urse widi the 
€rredts of Attica and Peloponnesos* Hie genius of 
the iiduMtants of these latt^ countries also, natu- 
raHy disposed tiiem to^ction. They w^re delighted 

' Tliifivilu N2jutii»c 1ft ft t^mruutf iraBn/utarvif, 
> Eclog. 10» 
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^th the tales of the Pattern nations, and pkasitffe 
produced imitation. 

Previousi however, to the age of Alezandcfr,1it- 
tle seems to have been attempted in this way by the 
European Chreeks; but the more frequent interw 
course iii4iich his conquests introduced between ^ 
Greek and Asiatic nations, evened at once all tiie 
sources of fiction. Glearchus, fdio was a disciple 
of Aristotle, and who wrote a history of fictitious 
love adventures, seems to have been the first pei>^ 
iBOn who gained any celebrity by this species of 
composition. 

> Some years afterwards Antonius Diegetietwrele 
a more perfect romanee than had hitherto appear^ 
ed, founded on the wanderings, adventures, and 
loves of Dinias and Dercyllis, entitled. Of the ill- 
credible Things m Thnle.* The notion of the weik 
is said to have been taken from the Odyssey, and 
in fiict many of the incidents seem borrowed firom 
dmt poehLi Indeed, the author mentions a num- 
ber of writers prior to himself, particularly Antl- 
phanis, from whom he had cdlected theses advet** 
lures. The work of Diogenes, though fiUed with 
tlie most trifling and improbaUe narrations, is wer- 
thy of attention, as it seems to have been a repo*- 

f Arrinm Li^ytnn tm vv%^ l^irXnv mmc^ Xo>m« ■ -' 
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liaiiwf&om wfaidh j^^^ttei Tatiw and iiKMediiig 
ftUorg deriv^i.^ matirials of Imb dtffbctm w- 



, l>inl»iyir^l|oai At^a^liaii|rtifreeoiiati7» 
^arriiresat die moutb of tbe rivier Tania^ ^rgsi 
hy Ap inteitti^ of tiie cold, he ptooetdi towards 
^Ae easQ and harkig ipade a ciroik TOimd the globs^ 
aprnveaatllrale; HerehefiNnnsanaoquaiiitanoe 
^tMk PeragrHit^ the Jieronie of the rooMmoe, who 
had been.drifen fr<»ii Tyre along wiA her brother 
Manto^ by the intrigues (^Faapisy an Egyptiaa 
priest. She relates to Dmias bow i^ had wander* 
ed ^oiigh Rhodes and Crete, and. alfO, among 
tbe Cknmerians, whiei^ she bad a new of theinfer- 
jud regions, tbroi^b fimmr (rf'ber deceased sorrant 
Myrto;<-4io«r, bdng-se[)arated from her brother^ 
she amred with a person of the name of CcrjUus 
at the tomb of the fi^nrens, and afterwards atadty 
in Spain, where the pe<^le saw during the nighty 
a ptmiege i^icb was neutralized bf ti^ bHndneu 
dnring day.*->-]>ercyUis fittther rriates how she tfai» 
tolled among the Cehs^ and a nation of Amazonsi 
and Aat in Sidly she i^n met with her brother 
MaatiBiA,* ^ho-xelaied to her adventures stiH more 
extiaordiaary than her own ; for this person hadseen 
all the d^^ in the sunr moon, and most reooote 
islands of tbe globe* DercyUis, after many other 
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vkifiBieides, otiiea m lUulie^VinthiBr diei^^flft- 
lo^ed^ by her eU tnaia^FtafaafithBi bfUmn^i^ 
art, made her die every night and come alixeagn 
ill' the morning; an ««qi kiild oApui^iflfafteBi^ haing 
eq^iMepMo a refinssha^ n^ Tbetil^ of theae 
tridcs ik delected^ byt ^uzufis^iHio had acormipinidf 
•Dinias into Thnk, and tbib apeUa of Hut ponsstfld 
tnagleian heii^^thirQiigh his means brohen^ Ihxefh 
lis and Mantinia rctnm to their mUiye fi0ttntry> iJh 
tsr the departure 0f his linendsy Dinias 3«aii^ers iM^ 
yoil4^1uile,aiid|ulvanoegio:srardstiheFdl^ Inthese 
fcgions he s^ the dartawtfiB coi^failifid 9axQe6nm§ 
a month, someti^aes six months^ but at .oartain 
places fi)r a fihele year; and that jtibe length of the 
day waspn^fuotionedtothatofidienighl* AtlM^ 
awakei^ng one morning he finds hiiasdf at Tyres 
where he meets with his idd friends Iklantima add 
Dercyllis^ with whom h^ passes the remainder of 
his^.. 

This roaaanqe consitfed of twen^«&ur books, Ux 
whidi Dinias was represented as nolattng hjp jown 
adventures, and those he had beacd from DieiOylr 
lis, to Cymba, who had been sent to Tym by Hm 
ArcacU^ons to prevail on him to «etiini to bis natiir^ 
counti^. Tlie account of these adven^ullia ai^, al 
the beginning of the romance, described ib bating 
been engraved on oypiess tablets by one of Cym^ 
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pbcad iA MoL^mrnkk afttr hb deadly aDd4ve«B«DU 
to have been disooyered by Alexander the Qraai 
dttrikkg liw' m^ of Tyre/ 

After tfce compoiilioa of the Diniai an* De»> 
cfK of Biog^Mif a coBadenfalo penod leata to 
bate elapaed witbootthe pvodnedoii of aaj fiditl* 
oof nfunalm deaeryii^ the appeUation of a i»» 



Luduft Patr^isis aad JLaoian, wbo ««ro n e atly 
contonponDryt Mrod doiii^ tberagn of tboeape- 
forMaxcnsAiBDelioa: Lmpiui»cdlecfd.aecoqntiaf 
m^iqaltraaiftciBa^oiia; Fhodut remarfcttfaatUa 
atyle 10 dd^tful hf its per^HCoity, pmsky, nd 
upecCnW;* but aa bk work coo^ebeada « jrelation 
of inoldeBta profienedly ineredible^ wkhcHitaoy tk» 
tempt on the pact of the author to give :tem tho 
appearance of reality> it cttmotp«:bapsbe proper ; 
ly adnatted iato the mmber of romances. 

A oennderable portion of tiie Metamorphoaai 
of Luoiiu wfre traniferred by Loctan into bit 
A«,to wbiebbeaiso gave the name ofLBciiiA$a 
work which may perhapa be again mentioned wbea 

' Photios BibliotlMca Cod. 156» p. 355. ed. 1653, Ro< 
thoma^i. 

PboUui. Bib. 
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ve oomejto ipeak of the G<Mtii .An ci Afntebm^ 
m longer and rapte celebratod pBoductiooi i^ the 

About the time when these auAort Kvadi JSm* 
Ukhui. wrote his Bd[>ylonica.^ The ramaaceit- 
aelf has been lost, bat the epitome giveq bj Flio*' 
tius showa that little improvewent had been.madtf 
in this species of compositiony during the period 
which had elapsed since the production of the IH* 
aiai and Dercyllis of Diogenea. 
- • CbumniSy king of Babylon^ having lalkn in love 
widiSSnon, but not being agreeable to the ol^ect 
of hiaeffiMstions, the lady eseapei from hia powoK 
tkmg with her lover Rfaodanes. The probahiUtg^ 
of thii event havmg been anticipated^ Damas and 
Saca, two eunuchs who had been appointed- to 
watoh-diem, (after having their noae and ean.ctit 
aSp for their negligence in allowing their fl^i!,) are 
sent out by the king to re-commit them. The ro^* 
nance principally consists of the adveoturea of the 
ftigitivesy and their hair'-breadth esaqpes from these 
royal messengefs* It is related how Sinoa and 
Rhodanes Conceal them6elves«in a cavem, in which 
they are besieged by Damas ; but the eunuch and 
his ^rces are routed by a swarm of poisonous bees. 
By this intervention the lovers escape from the cave> 
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but liavmg pfftdcon of the honey of their deitvei^ 
er% which wet of a noxious qutUcy, thejr fiuat -by 
tfaeroiii^ and^uriog this swoon are pastedae dead 
by '^e foroM of Damas* Hafing at length reo»> 
-vered^thejr proceed in their Il%;ht9 and take up their 
wbode with a man who poi sont his brodiery and i^ 
ic rw ai id s accuses tfeeaof the murder; achargefreai 
which they are fieed by theaocueer ^agring violent 
hands on hiikwriil ¥^M asmgdir luckinmeet*' 
ii^ with good company, they next quarter them* 
sehres with a robber. During their stay his habi- 
tation is burned by the troops of Damas* but.the 
lovers escape firon^ the eunuch by aliegii^ that 
they are Che spectrea of those whom die robber had 
murdered in his house. Further prosecuting dieir 
J%ht they meet with the ftueral of a young giri, 
whois discovered^ wlienon the point of interment, 
to bfe y^ alive. The sepiddne bemg left vacant, 
Simm and Rhddanes steep in it during that ni^it, 
and we i^am passed as ^tead by their Babylonian 
pur s ue i i ; Sinon having made free with the dead 
dodies, is taken up while attempting to dispose of 
diem, ffidd is sent to GamHubythe misgistrate of 
the d^Btriet. Her conductor aflowa her to eso^ie 
in die Vicinity of Babylon, and she again expert* 
ences a new series of adventures ; rivalling in pro- 
bability those whidi have been related. At last 
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Rhodiiiieftk.deUvered.up toGkmiw^^M^ 
the cr#8i* ' While ^e isfio this criWy .aiPid wUk 
Ciarmosift duH»«g aod cttcouaing r^iiwl fbe cruc^ 
^, aftoeandnger amtcs witb inttsQigeoee that 6fi- 
Ben is dxmt to |be nmnridl to the Ismg of <Sgpria; 
•Rhodanes is taken down from the ccoss, and iq>- 
fMMnted geirend of a Babylonish manj^ whiK^ is 
aent against that monarch. This is a stritdng ;bilt 
deceitfiil peripaieiaf as the inferior officefs are oi^ 
dered by Garmus to kill Rhodanes, should he ^ 
tain the victory^ and to bdng Sinon alive to Baby«> 
Ion. The. king of Syria is totally de£ebted» and 
Bhodanes reanrets Sinon/ but instead of beiq^ 
dain by the officers of bis army, he is diosen king 
eftheBabj^onians.' 

The romance, of which this shrart account biB 
been giten, is difided into sateen books ; if we 
may judge of the original from the epitome tntns*- 
mitti^d.by Hiotius^ the groimd*«rork of lihe story is 
well conceived* The close and ei^perpuraait by" Uie 
eunudis gives rise to narrow esdapes, wbidtnn|^ 
have been rendered interesting. Bat Ihe p^etdior 
adventures are unnatural and hidkrous* The epi^ 
sodes also of Berenice, and of the Temple of Vemtisi^ 
which is situated on an island £Hined by the oon«^ 

' PhotiM Bibiiotheea Cod. 94. p. f95. Soiifes, &e. 
1 
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ORIGIN OF FKmnDUS MARRATIVS. IS 



t of the £iq>liimtes and Tifrit, seem to havo 
boen eztremefy tedpooft arid iil plaesd. Tharo it 
bwdai an nnphahm t fbiwity in tha duaaetar of 
Simio.' The hero' and herobie generaUj etcape 
fkjm^MrpwtBtmB bj patting ai defimoti or ipi-; 
ritSy which produces a disagreeable tameness in a 
sobfect^apaUe of much variety. Indeed^ the in- 
cideatiytiKNigh fbr ihe most part abondantly ltt& 
Giaai>'a» ahmys of a dark and gloomy cast^-« 
r .l i M B i l l <i i' whidi by no means a pp e rt aias lo the ad* 
fantmes m the subsequent romances of Heliodo* 
qP) Chariton, or Tatius. 

JamUkfaos has been censored by Huet,* chiefly 
Ibrthi^iaartifioialcfifpofffRmofhiswork. Heseenyw 
aoooiding to thataothor, to have enlertaiaed a com* 
piece disfiice to the advice of Horace, with regard 
to hurryii^ hk readers into tie middle of the ae» 
ticm ;-^e never departs from ^e order of tane, and 
trudges on, aeeordiag to the em of dates, with all 
tbe mactiitss of a ohr0nok^;er« 

Abom tmo oeatar les eli^)sed from the death c€ 
JmnUidiaB, till the oomposition of the lliaagenes 
and (^lariidea of Hellodorus, Bishop of Tricca, an 
aaihsr #lio in every particular, but especially in the 
arraagemeat oCt^£iftile, &r excelled his predacea- 
8ars» 

' De Orig. FaU 
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There are Uiree poiDtt to be chiefly ( 
in aiiairelorroiiiaiiee»theSii^p0ic^thei>ugM«d^ 
and Ihe Ot^m m e ni s f a d airifict ioa whidi mey be 
regarded as oomprdiendiDg Ihe meant of rtrinii 
ting the inott material beauties and defedsof aaj 
fictilioMS nttrratiTe. . . 

The story, or nuda materia^ of Theagenea and 
Cbaridea,* does not possess any peadiar.<esod*> 
lance. Of thisstory thefolloidngisa8innnsaf|r*j 

Persina, queen <tf Ethiopia, having viewed, during 
m aosorous coi^resst a statue (tf Andromeda, givaa 
birth to a daughter of a fair complexion. Feaiing 
diat herlmsband might net think the cause propor* 
tioned to the effect, shecommits the in&at io.chafge 
to Sisimithces, an Ethiopian senator, and depoi^ 
in hishands a rbg and some writiogs,explaining tba 
oircumstances of her birth. The diildis naaiedGha** 
ridea, and remains for seven years with her rtf^ 
ted &tber. At the end of this period he hacomoa 
doubtful of her power to preserve her* chastityiaagr 
longer in that coimtry* He therefore detonunes 
to carry hep> along with hinn on an rinbasjyulo 
which he bad been appointed to Oroondalea^ san 
trap of Egypt* In tluut eountry he aceidentaHy 
meeta with Charides, priest of Ddphos» whei vas 
travelling on acount of domestic affictions^ andiAa 
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iAxi he transfers the care of Charidea; Cfattrielea 
iHrlngB her to Delf^ios, and destfaies her ibr the 
wife of his nejrfieir Alcamenus^ in order to re^ 
conc^e her mind to Uiis connectaon, he delivei^ her 
over to CalaBirn, an Egyptian priest, who at thai 
period resided at Delphos, and undertook to pre-^ 
possess her in fttfour of the young man. About the 
sanoe tiiile» Theagenes> a ThessaiiaD* and a descend^ 
ant of Adiilles^ comes to Ddphos> for the perfom^ 
mce of sonie sacred rite : Theagenes and Chari* 
<dea faaring seen'eadi other in the tenple, become 
mtiUBaUy enanoured. The notioii of thb interview 
ofTheageBes and Charidea seems to be taken from 
the' Hero and Leander of Mustmw, where the lo- 
versii^tititheii^efVenusatSestos. Places of 
worshipy however^ were in those da^s the usual 
se^ie of die irst meeting^ef lovers as women were 
al' o4her times miidi confined and inaccMsiWe to 
the view of adioairers* There too, even hi a-kiter 
period^ the most romantic attachments were fermi< 
edv It wHs in the chapel of St Cbir, at Avigtton, 
d^t! Petrarch first met with Laika ; and Boccaccio 
becsnMs 'cndittKted with Mary of* Arragon itt^Ae 
^rareh <»ftfie Cordeliers, at Naj^es. 

CalasMsy wbo'had be^ «igq;ed to ififiueneeihe 
miAd 4>f ChKrie^ in fevourt)f her intended hus^ 
jtwad^ is warned in a vision by ApoUothatheshouUI 
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oettum to hU o#ii cottliCiry, and take TkeagOMtf a^ 
Glian^aatoagirilillifab HMoafoirth ^ nMte 
attentsoBis dirtcted tadac^e Oiriurides^ ted afi^ 
face his ensape h&m DaiphoB. HAviag U^^hled 
OB some nioeoieiaii merohaals, and hjariog in* 
foffined the lovaft af luf intentbti, he Ma «a fri^ 
wHh them for StcOy^ to i^hidi coimtrfr iisb Fbaa* 
nlnan T^atel waa hound; loon after j^knog 2fai^ 
agriithiiB ^ fhify if althofted bjr piialteatiMb a 
Caiadris and these under hii pi ia teeti c m to the 
oaati of Egypt^ On diebUnbof the liile, TiMil^ 
iMi%;^Uw'ta|^w1i Qflhe pMites, prepares Aftastto 
sdadiaini his boptiab ivith CfaMdlea, h«t OaUH^^ 
rif^ with ooabideoaMe ingenuity haidlg persmidad; 
Pelerasi the saoend in cateinaiid^ that Oharideaia 
anamoarad of hiai^ a oontestnaturattfiuriaeabev 
tvaen him and t^mcMnm diiringthefeaiH iadlha^ 
other piiaias^ espbnsiiigdiffinant odes of the ^laarvr* 
rdy are all dain eaKcept Peloms^ who is atukdcad 
and {Hit to fli|^t hj Theagwias. The sfsMitligeni 
of CaiasiHs^ however, is of iitde avafl, accept in 
hitnsalfs fot immedialtety after the tdatest^ Wh9d 
Gsiasiris is sitthig on a hill At soriie d^tance, Itea^ 
genes and Cbariolea are sdied by a hand df Bgyp* ' 
tiati rdUbetiS) wIm> condact them to m estahhsh- 
mentfoifeaedonanislandinaTenifitelake. Tkyiih 
x^ the ts^tain of tbb hchidijttii befsdnea waamiW'^^ 
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td of Cfaitf icha, and dedivM an btehtioii ef ea- 
pouang her. Charidea pretends that ^ is the 
sister of Theagene^ in order that the jealousy of 
the robber may not be excited, and the safety of 
her Imtr endangered. This decq>tion is practi* 
aed in other parts of the romancot particiilarly when 
Aiaace becomes enaaiioured of Theagenes at Meos- 
pliis. The incident has been also imitated in many 
of the subsequent Greek romances, particularly in 
Isaiene and Ismenias, who declare themselves to 
be brother and sister when they meet in a servile 
condition in the honse of Sostrattis. Thi« notion 
was perhaps sugg^ted to the author of Theagenes 
and Chariclea, by some passages in tlie Old Testa*' 
meiit.—- HeliodoFUs was a bishop, and though he 
did not arrive at that dignity till after the compo- 
sitkin of his romance, he must have found in the 
course of his studies, that Sarah and Abram pass» 
ed, and for similar reasons, for brother and sister 
wiiile in figjrpt, and that Isaac and Rebecca im- 
posed on the people of Gerar by the pretence of 
the same relation. 

Charidea, however, is not long oompelled to as* 
sinne the diaracter of the sister of Thei^enes. 
The coloi^ is speedily destri^ed by the forces of 
the satn^ of Egypt, who was excited to this act 

VOIm I* . B 
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«f Mtfaority by » complftiiit Scfm J UmmdkB, a 
Greek merofaant» that the JModitti h^d carried off 
hitmitti^M. Thjrtmisy the e^ptaiD of the robbeiBy 
escapes by flighty and CfiemoQ^ a yeuogAtheai- 
an» who had been detained in the colonf^and with 
whom Thei^^es bad fonnod a fidendsbqp during 
his confiaementi sets out in ^^ttest of him* Tbea- 
genes and Charidea depart Mxm after <m their w9j 
to a certain rilhige^ where they bad agreed to meet 
Cnemon, bat are intereepted on the rpad by the 
satrap's forces. Theagenes is sent as a preset te 
the king of Persia; and Cbaridea bcang fiUsdy 
claimed by Nauades as bis mistress^ is conducted 
to his house. Hc^e Calasiris had accidentally fix- 
ed bis abode> since bis sepacation from Theagcnes 
and Chariclea; and was also doing the hwours of 
the house to Cnemon in the landlord's i^Menoe. 
Chariclea being recognised by Calasiris^ Kaurides 
abandons the daim to her he had advanced^ and 
sets sail with Cnemon for Greece, while Calasiris 
and Chariclea proceed in seardi of TheagaaeSi 
On arriving at Memphis, they find thai; with his 
usual good lode he had again fiden hUo tbie power 
of Tbyamky and was besieging diat capital almig 
with that robber. A treaty of peace, however^ Ib 
speedily conduded. Thyamis is discovered to be 
the son of Calasiris, and is elected high^prlest of 
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MampMi -Afiftc^btiriio.coiimiaQded is dial city, 
ift the,atetii6e of tor htufcrntHi <b11k in love with 
Jhwigwl^} tet, «0'lie per^evem is lietiflMig iD 
Iber jftd^wcbB, «id ia gnAtfairting bk fid^Utj to 
Chirfdet, alM ordoiK Urn to be ptil td the torli^ 
die abc^eonmasda heir iiiine^ who wiig the Qioil 
cooideii^ of her amonft, andiinttnnleat i^ her 
•cruelty, to poifon i%ariclea;:hiit<he cup-beaier 
liavflig gfTMi the none the goblet intendfed for 
Ctfaavicieey ehe expirei in c on f ufa ie ii a. Thii, hoir» 
-every aerree as a pretett to oondeam- Charidea as 
m poisoner, ani she is acoordingiy'appoiQted to tm 
iiiinied. After she had ascended the piie, aad die 
£re had been lighted^ she n sared fat that day by 
-die minaeaiaas ei&cts of the stone FEmtarbewhidi 
d» wore tm her ^ger> and which warded off die 
-fiamM firom her peison. During the ensuing night 
a mesaeoger arrives irom Oroondates, die husband 
of Anace, wko wm at that time carrying on a war 
against the Ethiopians:. he had been iofermed of 
"dieiBaaeoiiduct of his wife, and had dispatched one 
■ei his offioeiB to Memphis wkh orders to bring 
TheagenesandCharicleatohboamp. Arsacehang^ 
herself; but the lovers are taken prisoners on their 
way to Oroondates, by die scouts of the Ethiopian 
army, and are conducted to Hydaspes, who was at 
this time besieging Oroondates in Syene. Thecify 
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Imnng been tal^n^ and <)romidatM TanqiiMwdi^ 
* great baltle» Hydaspes returns to Ihs capital; 
Ikf e9»e^ where he propoties to 8aQi*^ee Theagenes 
laid Charidea to the sim and moon, the deities of 
^Ethiopia. P^eviqua to this operation, as virgins 
Mij coidd be sacrificed^ Cimiricleais subjected to 
a trial of chastity^ an unfbrtunate.*preced»at» as we 
riiatt afterwasds find. TheageneSi while on the 
rery brink of sacrifice, perfonns many feats of 
stiength and dexterity. A boU, wliich was his 
companion in nskfortune, hating broken firom the 
akar^Theagenes fiiUows him tm horseback^subd^es 
him, and returns on his back.' . At ]ei^;th when the 
two lovers are about to be immobted, Charideay by 
means of the ring and fillet whidi had been attadi- 
ed to her at her birth, and which she had ever since 
preserved, is dkcovered to be the daughter of Hy- 
daspes, which is Luther confirmed by die testimony 
of Sisimithris, once bar reputed filmier;. and the 
opportune arrival of Charides, priest of Ddphos, 
who was wandering through the world Jn seardi 
of Charidea. After some demur Charidea db^ 
tains her own release and that of Theagenes, is 

' This exjercise, called Tauroksthap^f was iotended to 
inure 3'oiUb to martial fatigue, and was much practised in 
Tbessaly, the country of Theagene?, whence It was after* 
wards introduced at Rome. 
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Vidted to him in marriaj^e^ aod adonovledged a» 
betress of the Eiliiopian enfHre. 

Such 18 the abstract of the atdry of Theagenei 
and Charidea. Novr the .chief excelleneeft of tkia 
story* or nudd materia of a rdaoance^ are Novehjr* 
Pk^ababiMty, aod Variety of incidentt in each of 
which views it may be proper to exanktne this fie- 
titjbus narrative. 

• We are incompetent jodges of the daims of He* 
Hodimisto originality of rnvmition, as the romances 
thait preceded ,Tbeagenes and Charidea have for 
the most part perished. Many of the adventures, 
bowever, are no doubt taken from Diogenes and 
JiambHcbus ; and it is even suspected ^at the chief 
iiieidents of the story have been founded on a tra< 
gedy of'^SophocleSy calted the Captives, (Aixjk^^- 
^u) not now extant' 

. As to probability of inddent, HeKodorus out- 
rages all verisimilitude in di£ferent ways ; as for ex^ 
ankple, by the eictraordinary interviews which he 
brings about, and the summary manner in which he 
dispo^s of a character which hds become super-^ 
numerary. When it is convenient for him that two 
persons should meet, one of them comes to travel 
in a country where apparently he had nothing to 

' BoaHetotUAliimadven. p. 5. I. Casaub. ad Atheo. L 
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do; and when a diaraeUr beGWic08uptfflaotif,;tba 
author finds no belter tesoiire^duuriiifoniuiig vd 
that he was bit by anaqpy oi dted oMiMf in 
the night. Unexpected e^&M no doube ei^en 
a naraative ; but if they greatly yk^ate thfe ordev 
and course of nature^ that belief ki an ideal pre* 
sencci which is essential to relish or Interest, is to^ 
tally overthrown ; and the credence of reality be^ 
ing once destroyed, the wakiiig dream cannot 
again be r^sUR*ed, nor caa the reader conceive 
even the probeUe i n c ide n t s as passing before 
him. . , ■ 

la the romance of Hdaodorus also, die dianges 
dT Fortmie are too fipequent and ieomuch of the 
same nature**^. ^ adventures and distresses in 
the bopk orighmte In die hero ,or her<»ne faWng 
into the hands of robbers. Hus^ it is true, gi^s 
rise to many romantic incidents, but also to an un- 
varied and thresome recurrence of similar misfiir« 
tunes. In works of art, we wish for that diversity 
exhibited in the appearancesof nature, and require 
that every step should bring to view some object^ 
or some arrangement, that has not been prei^ously 
presented. 

* The work of the Bishop of Tricca, however, 
has received much embellishment from the dis* 
position of the £ible, and the artful manner in 
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wUdi the tale if dadoiedL The gndtial un* 
fUding of die stofy of Tbeagenies and Cheoelea^ 
tlieiua|Mniae in-wfaicfa tke n^nd Ia held> and the 
Mbsequent evokftkm of whataeemed intricate, ia 
peaised b^ Taiao, who greatljr admired, and waa 
wueh todehtedto Heliodenia ; ''il httciar/'saja h^ 
'^ Taodi tor aoipeso procedendo dai oonfaao ai distiD* 
tes dell offkenale a^ particolavi ^ arte perpetua di 
Vergilioy e qnesta e una, dell d^ioni die fa pia^ 
cer tanto £liodoro.'" Not are the incidents anran^ 
god in the cdironological order of the preceding ro« 
mancta, and of modem novels* The work begins 
i»4hemid<Ue of the storjryin imitation of the epic 
poems' of Greece and Rome, in amanner the most 
somantic and best fitted to excite oerioiitj. Com- 
menoiog immediateljr after the contest had taken 
place among the pmtes, near tlm« mouth of the 
Nile, for ^e possession of Chariclea, it represents 
a band of Egyptian banditti, assendiied at the 
dawn of di^ on the summit of a promontory, and 
JEM>kkig towards the sea. A vessel loaded with 
spoil is IjTing at anchor. The banks of die Nile 
are coTeredwidi dead bodies, and the fragments 
of a least. As the robbers advance to seize fhe 
vessel, a young lady oi exquisite beauty, whose 

' Opere, toU X. p* I08« cd» Veoesia. 
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appearance is cfaarmii^ly described, and who #e 
afterwards find to be Cbariclea, is reppresented siUt 
ting on a rock, while. a young man lies wounded, 
beside her. The narrative. proceeds in the persoa 
of the author, till the meeting of Cnemoo and Ca* 
lasiris in the house of Nausides, "where Calasiris 
relates the early history of Charideay the rise of^ 
her affisction for Theagenesi and her capture by 
the (Mrates. It must, however, be confessed, that 
the author has shown little judgment in making- 
one of the characters in the romance recount the 
adventures of a hero and. heroine* This is the 
most unusual and the worst species of narratkm 
that can be adopted, especially where an incipi- 
ent passion is to be painted. The hero or heroine^, 
while relating their story, may naturally describe 
their own feeUngs ; and an author is supposed to 
possess the privil^e of seeing into the hearts of 
his characters ; but it can never be imagined that 
a third person in a novel should be aUe to per* 
ceive and pourtray all the sentiments and emotions, 
of the principal actors. 

But the defects in the plan of the work do not 
end with the narrative of Calasiris. After j^e au- 
thor has resumed the story, he destroys our inte- 
rest in every event by previously informing us that 
the persons concerned had dreamed it wsa to take 
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jimot. The effect, Uxs of one of the 1 
flitiiatMiiiB in the work is iojnred by ft fruit in dis« 
pootkm. When Chadclea is about to be •acrii-'. 
eed in Ethiopia, we feel no temnr for her fate, nor 
that unexpected joy at her deliTcrance, so mudt 
eztoHed by Huet;' as we know she is the daugh- 
ter of Hydaipes, and has her credentials along 
with her. This knowledge, it is true, increases 
ikt pleasinre that arises from sympathy with Hy- 
daq^es, and enterii^ into his emotions; but the in- 
terest of the romance would have been greater, 
had the birth of Charidea been concealed till the 
conclusion. This could have been done with slight 
dteratioQS, and would have formed an Anagnoro* 
msf not only to the characters in the work, bi^alsa 
toj^reader« 

Nor cu the disposition of the episodes be much 
commended. The adventures of Cnemoo, which 
seem to be taken from the story of Hyppolitus, 
have no great beau^ or interest in themsdves ; 
ibey do not flow naturally from the mam sub- 
ject, and are introduced too early. The only other 
episode of mudi length is the account of the siege 
^ Syene, and the battle between Oroondates and 

' Sacrificii horror! inopina luccedit laetitia, ob libera- 
tam periculo prtMcoti paellam.— Haet. de Orisine FabolsM 
raB, p. ST. 
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liydaspe$if wfatdi ocoipy the wbole of the inA 
book; and, howevierweU ^fesonbedy entixciy taks 
away our coticeTA<m the fiite of Charidea>.«Ml a| 
fact, in proportion to the esieeUeaceof the deacfipi- 
tioQ, at the very nooment when die story ii wfhi 
proaohing to a crisiB^'aad whttn oOFioterdst wo«M 
have been raised tbe-highestrhad e^r- impreMio&e 
remained unintem^ted^ 

Next to die nature of the fcd>|eot> and the ar^ 
rangement of the inddentei the OmanmiU of » 
i^mance shouldbe chiefly consideredf of these tb« 
BM>8t mipottanc are the Btyle^ the CharaoterS) the 
Sendments^ and the DescriptionB* 

The Style of Heliodorus has been bkuned as tooi 
%ttrative and poetieiA; but this censuKe sseaEMt 
chiefly applicable to those passages where he has 
interwoven verses of the Greek poets, fpom whom 
he has frequently borrowed* All his compartoos 
are said to be taken from Homer; but Sophodts^ 
whom he often imitates, and sometimes ^sopiei^ 
appears to have been his fiivoarite author; yec^ 
considering the period in^ wych Heliod«rus livedo 
his style is remarkable for its el^ance and penq>i* 
ciBty, and would not have disgraced an eariier agew 
** His diction/' says Photius,' <<is such as becomes 

■ Cod. Uxiii. p. 158. 
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the subject; itpo80ts8e9grdit«weetiie»«rfiini* 
pKdty, and k free ifom aftdatlaii? the words 
U8e4are expreflsiveyimd if eemecinee figoratifef at 
might be expected) they are alwqw pefepienovt^ 
ttMl such as dearly ^diibit the suljectf of wUdi 
the Arikieaiicm is attempted. The periMs toa are 
constructed so as to ccm^espond ifkh the rariatioiia 
of thestoiy; they have an agreeable all ei Aa t ton of 
len^h and i^ottness ; mid, fimdly, tbe whole con^ 
position is such as to have a coirrespondeiiee with 
the narration«'^ 

In tlie fiainting of Character, Heliodorus is ec- 
tretnely defective ; Thet^enes, in pardcidar, is a 
ireak aoid' Insipid personage. The author, indeed, 
{MMsesses a wonderfiil art' oi intt^udng those who 
are destined to bear a part in the romance, in st« 
tnatlons calcakted to excite interest, but as- we 
become acqusdnted with them we lose aH concent 
in dieir fate from their insipidity, Inrfact, Chari^ 
dea is the tmfy inttr^tiTkg person m the work;' 
She is represented as endued with great strength 
of mind, united to a delicacy of fueling, and an ad- 
dress whidi turns every situation to the best ad« 
vantage. Indeed in aH the ancient romances the 
heroine is invariiMy the most interesting and spi- 
rited character ^-^ circumstance which cannot but 
surprise, when we consider what an inferior part 
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Uie wfpmak g£ Gfeece acted in sodety, aktd hoiir 
little they mi^lctd in the affiurs of life* 

Heliodorus has been ridicided by the ai^or of 
the P«ma68U8 RefoFmed, for having attributed to* 
bis hero such excessiye modesty, tluit he gaye his 
mistress a box on the ear when she approached U> 
embrace him. ' But these railleries are founded on 
misreprfseptation. Theagenes met Chariclea at 
Merophjs) but mistaking both her person and cha* 
racter from her wrenched dress aod iqppearance> 
he inflicted a blow to get rid of her importunittes 
— an unhandsome reception, no doubt, to any wo- 
maz^ but which proves nothing as to his sentiments 
concerning Charidea. The readar will perhaps 
rjsmark as he advances, that pirates and robbem 
have a principal share in the action of the suc- 
ceeding Grreek r<Mnances, as well as in the Ethio^ 
pic adventures. Their leaders are frequently the 
second characters in the work, and occupy die part 
of the unsuccessful lovers of the heroine; but are 
not always painted as endued with any peculiar 
bad qualities, or as exciting horror in the other 
persons of the work. Nor is this representation 
inconsistent with the manners of the period in 
which the action of these romances is placed. In- 
the early ages of Greece, piracy was not account- 
ed a dishonourable employment. In the ancient 
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^p^ietBiihwe tfemt siul along- the liiore are uioidty 
4ieco6ied witii the queetioii) wfaetber tlwy are pi- 
rates, as if die enquiry could not be considered a 
reproach firom those who were ansuous to be iit> 
formed^ and as if those who wer^ interrogated 
would not scruple to acknowledge the^ vcKratioiL 
^^en at the tone of the Feloponnesian* war, the 
^Etoitansy Aeamanians, and other natiool, subsist* 
edby pifacy; and in Uie early ages of Greeoait 
was the oocupationtof all those who resided near 
the coast. «< The Greciass/' says Thuc^dides, hi 
•the Tery beginnhig of his Hiftory,^ ** took up the 
trade of piracy under theconnnand of persons of 
Jthe greax^t alMJity amongst them $ and for the sake 
of enriching such adventurers and subsisting their 
poor, they landed and {Sundered by surprise n» 
^nrtified places, or seattered Tillages, Nor was 
^his an enploymeni of reproadi, but rather, an in^ 
stnsmait of glory. Some people of the continent 
are even at the present day a proof of this, as they 
still attribute honour to such exploits, if perform*^ 
ed with due respect and humanity." 

Heliodorus abounds m Descripdons, some of 
which are extremely interesting. His accounts of 
many of the customs of the Egyptians are said to 
be very correct, and he describes^ particular places 
with an accuracy which gives an i^pearance of 

6 
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rtdity to liisYQteaoise. H^ fsMmaei,* however, de- 
4meates tbe gmiftt dvitUiie««f TM%sttt or io^idieson 
<tlto0e BcciidentM nrhicb render seeneiy fiubiime or 
-be»iti^-^he cUeflj delighte iaimi&iifte descnip- 
ihons of the pomp of embaifies aad proqe«noD% 
andy as was natittts^^ in a pritsty of sacarsfiCds^ or 
i^igioosritei* TheKe might be iiffesoaie or oven 
4ifgurtiifg in a moderh novel, biit the repretontai> 
lion ofaiQiinerSj^ of custoais, andof ceoemonies^is 
iBfiaitety more valii^)3e in an dd romaaoe, than 
fiictak'es of general Hftture. 

Although I cannot trace the resenridatice wUcAi 
is saul to eKifii between the Krork of UdUt^Anm, 
and thbt speciea of modem novel fitst ta^rodoood 
by Ridiardson,' there tsan be nodoabt that Hiea* 
genes and Ghar&dea has supplied, with materiab 
snan J of the early wfeitersof romance* It was imi^ 
4ated in the compositton of Achilles Tatius, and 
subsequent Greek fablers^ and was uoquestiooabijr 
the model of that species of heroic fictfen, which, 
tiurough the writvigs of Gomberville and Scnderyy 
became for a considerable period so poptdar and 
preval«it in France. The modem Italian poete 
iMnre also availed themselves of the incidents that 

' Barbauld's Pie&ce to Rkbardtoa. 
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eeciu: ia ibe work of Hdiod^iuk Tke oireum* 
fitMioes of the Mnh and mrlj life (tf Cloriiidft, re* 
latedby Arsetein thetweUkhcantoofthe Jenui^ ; 
km DeUv^red, are takea wHh htutdij way ytria* 
tkm from the fftoty of the infancy of Charidea.' 
The intended aacrifice and snhi^aent dneoForj 
of the hinh of Chtfrideahare foeea ittitatedjui iJie 
JPaslor Fido rfGnarioi» and tiiron^^ it in the Aa- 
treaoflVUift. 

Baoine bad at one time fnroposed writing a dear 
na on the snhject of this romance^ a plan which 
hasheonacxxMipliahedbjDotaty in bis tragedy of 
Jbeagenesand Charidea, ^^ch was aeied at P*- 
9» in the year 1762. It also suggested the fiet 
<if an old English tragi-eomedy by an unknown au- 
thoi^ entitled The Strange Discovery. 

H«dy» the Frendi poet, wrote eight tragedies 
ID verse on the same subject, without materially 
sdtering the ground* work of the romance, — an ino 
stanee of literary prodigdity which is perhs^ un* 
exampled. The story, though well fitted for nar- 
rative, is unsuitable hr tragedy* whieh indeed is 
acknowledged by Dorat in his preliminary dis* 
coane* ** I was seized,'* observes he, '* with en« 

' Genu. Liber* caoto 2. it. 91, &c. 
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thudain; I raised a tottering edifice with roMmi- 
tic pr^0rtions> and wrote with inconceivable 
wftrmdi a cold and languid drama.'' 

If we may Judge by success, the events oi the 
romance are better adapted to furnish mailerials to 
the artist than Ihe tragic poet. Two of the most 
striking incidents that occur in the work at He«> 
Modortis have been finely delineated by Raphael, 
in separate paintings, in which he was assisted by 
Julio Romano'; In one he has seized the moment 
when Theagenes and Chariclea meet in the tem- 
ple of Ddphos, and Chariclea presei^ Theagenes 
idth a tordi to kindle the sacrifice. In the other 
be has chosen for his subject the ci^ure of the 
Tyrian ship, in which Calashris was conductmg 
Theagenes iuid Charidea to the coast of Sicily. 
The vesiiel is supposed to have already struck to 
the pirates, and Oiaridiea is exhibited in a suppli- 
cating posture, imploring Trachinus thi^ she migte 
not be separated from her lover atid Calasiris. 

The romance 6f Theagenes and Chariclea was 
received with much applause in the tige in which 
it appeared. The popularity of a work invariably 
produces imitation ; — and hence the style of com- 
position which had recently been introduced, 
soon adopted by various writers. 
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Of ^686^ AiAUtes TitkM* comv ilekt <a HdN 
oclonis m timet and perha^ &i Mttil. inunighin 
naiiy tespects he hflirimiMed Mb pv^cUoeMor, it 
may in the ittt plaoe be jretaarked^ diat fae hat 
id^pted a UntMy ^Mtnt^itnode of namtite. The 
aolhor inbrwdkR^eaMniidfai gating at the pietvrit 
ef Ekftopa, Wfakh was placed in tlie temfie of Ye« 
mninSidoh. WMethui»etoploy0d,beiBacoe8ted 
hf C&opfadDt wtWy wfidiom fiirtiher aoquaintanoei 
rc^iaus to fann Ilk n^ole advei^urea, whidi are 
eemprised in e%lit booka. Tfab wtj of intiodu-* 
caiig the story is no doubt «ery aimirdt bot wfaen 
0nce it IB commene^ the plan of oarretioDiipre* 
fbraUe to that port ef Hie^eaes and Charioica 
whidi ia told by anii^rior ebiiaeter in the work^ 

The foUofrlng is the i^ry of the romance^-'^ 
ClHophon rended at his ftther's boose in Tyre; 
Aere his cousin Leii^ippie came to seek reftigefrom 
« war whic^ was at that time carried on agmnsi 
her native oonntry. These young relatives be^ 
came itiutuaily enamdored^ aard Lentipp^'s mo* 
tiber hmng <tisoo^ered ClitophoH one n%ht in the 
duunbeir of h^ daughter^ the lovers resohred to 
aroid the eSects^ of her anger by flighti Accom- 

Bodeo. LipsiVy 1779.— See AppeDdiz, No. Iff. 
VOL. I. C 
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paoied by CUniafl, a fKeiid of CHtophon, they lail 
in the first lottaBce for Berytqs. A cpav^raa- 
lion which took place betwtea, CUtophon and Cli- 
mas during the voyage^ seems to hi|?e been su^ 
gested by the singular disquisition centred in the 
£(«m(» attributed to Lucian, and usiiaUy- pHblisbr 
ed in his works. , After a short. atiQF at Qerytus^ 
the fugitives set out for Alexandria x the ves§^ 
was wrecked on the third day of the vc^age, but 
Clitophon and Leucippe> adhering with gneat pre- 
sence of mind to the same pUmk, were driyen oi^ 
shore near Pelusiuro, in Egyfitt. At this place they 
hiredavessel to carry them to Alexandda^bu^ while 
sailing up the Nile they were seiaed by a band of rob- 
bers who infested the banks of the river. The rob- 
bers are soon after attacked by the Egyptian forces, 
commanded by CharmideS) to whom Clitophon escar 
ped during the heat of the engagement— Leucippe 
however^ remained in the power of the enemy, who^ 
with much solemnity, apparently cut up our he- 
roine dose to the army of Charmides, and in the 
sight of her lover, who was prevanted from inteife- 
ringby a deep fosse which separated the two armies. 
The ditch having been filled up, Clitophon in the 
course of the night went to immolate himself on 
the spot where Leucippe had been interred. He ar- 
rived at her tomb^ but was prevented firom execu- 
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ting his paarpoBe bj theiu^cbn appeonnce df bis 
aenrant Satyras, and of MetielauSy a young nvui 
wbo had^afled a^ hiaii in the veaelfr^in Bery* 
toB. These two penons had abo escaped firom the 
shipwsacky and had afterwards fiden into die 
power of.the robbers; By them Leucippe had 
been.acoomou>dated with a ftdse $Uerus, made of 
shea's ^ioy wfaidi gave rise to the deoepth ndiw 
idMve rekted» At the command of Menelaiis> Leu- 
cippe issued fiouL tiie tomb^ and proceeded with 
Clkephon and Menelans to the cjuarters of Char- 
mides* In a short time this commander beeatoe 
teanioored of Leoc^ype^ as (Md afeo Obrgias, one 
(dhiA officers. Goffgias gare her a potion oaleu- 
kted to inspire bar with reciprocal passion, but 
which, being too strong, affected her with a ^ectes 
o£ madness of a very^ indecorous chanu^r.' She 
is cured, however, by Chaereas, another p^soa 
who had fidlea in love with her, and had dnoover^ 
ed the secret of die potion fhiea thesehrant of 
Gkngias. T^iknig Chaereas ahmg with diem, Cli- 
tophon and Leioieippe saO for Afejumdria. SfaoB 

' DUr^ tbis state •# msotal attmiBttOQ the coidmlto 
maojr acts of extrayaj^aace* She boiea - be? lover oo tbe 
face, repulses Meoelaus with her feet, and at last quaiTels 
wUh her petticoats ; h W 'rf^onit&xduv hfA^ itih ^^ovri^aa-A 
jifiwna Uti yvfk ptk ifi^^^ dixu. li 4* o. 9* 
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after their arriviil^ I^uc^ppewas carried off from the 
aoighboiirhoodof that plaoe^ and borried on board 
a vemelbf a troop of bandkti emplirj^ed by Cfaae* 
reas. CUtophon pnraued the ▼eneU but when jaat 
coining up with it he saw the head of a perecm he 
mktook fi>r Leucij^e struck off by the tohbwBm 
Disheartened by this inddent, he gave over the 
pursuit and returned to Alexandria. Here he Is 
informed that Melite, a rich E^pheuan #idow» at 
that tone residing in Alexandria, hadfUlen iniove 
with him. This intelligenoe he rec^ved horn hie 
old friend Clinias» who after the wrtock of the ves« 
sel in which he had en^barked with Clitophon^ had 
got on shcNre by the usual expedient of a plank, 
and now sij^gested to his fnend that he shrndd 
avail himself of the predilection of Melite. In 
compliance with this suggestion^ he set sail wilfa 
her for Epbesus, but p^^ted in postponing the 
nuptials till his arrival at that place, spite oi the 
most vdiement importunities on the part <^ the 
widow. On their arrival at Jg^hesus the marriage 
took place, Imt before Mate's ofa^eot in the mar^ 
riage had been accomplidied, Clitophon discover* 
ed Leudppe among his wife^s slaves; and Th^- 
sander, MeHte's husband, who was supposed to 
be drowned, arrived at Ephesus. Clitophon was 
instantly confined by the ^uraged husband ; but, <m 
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eondkioii of pittlfaig tM hat seal to Ite iumt ittv»> 
lid m an f U i go, h^ tkottpeA by the imett^ntimtk of 
M^te. Ilelitfdootpt^MeededftirwlieA he was 
owtaken by ThetMndei^ a6d broughc tiaek to 
eoninemcat. ThermoAtr^ of ediir«e» ^H in love 
with Leudppe, bat ik^ being abte to engage her 
lActionsy he brought tmo actione; one decbm- 
tofy, that Leadi^ was bis glare, and a proaecn- 
tioB ag«in«t CMtbphon for marrying his wife. The 
debates on both ddes are onuflerably tiresome; 
The priest of Diana, with whom Leadppe had ta^ 
ken refuge, lavishes much abuse on Thersander, 
which is returned on his part with equal voh:d>ili- 
ty. Leucippe is at last subjected to a trial of her 
diastity in the cave of Diana, from which the 
sweetest music issued when entered by those who 
resembled its goddess. Never were notes heard 
so melodious as those by whidi Leucippe was vin- 
dicated. Thersander was of course nonsuited, 
and retired loaded with infiuny. Leucippe dien 
related that it was a woman dressed in her ctotlies, 
whose head had been struck off by the banditti^ 
in order to deter Clitophon from fiurther pur- 
suit; that a quarrd having vmen among them on 
her account, Chaereas was slain, and that after 
his death she was sold by the others to Sosthenes, 
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i^ipw?Qtu||Dd>^r for Tkmtoiimiiti wdwse itw^ 

fHre^b^Oj^ed froixi.PhVc^lJirfit^M^d tbe M^romA 
lifimi^r ^.Mu«aeup. .M^^ oft llie . mwi^ : bave 
a^o been.tak^n from Heliodoiw^ I^e thftt ;abr 
t^y TatAii|9 makes! frequent nm ofnoUMm, pt* 
rate^ CMc^d, dreapos; but.Uije ^e^Bieffil alyle of his 
vfork 13 totaPy difTereol;. If ^b^rebeleassweetiieai 
aqd inti^e$t than in Theageia^s : ani Charidea^ 
there is more bustle in the action. A number of 
the incidents too are or^nal ^d well imi^iiied— * 
such as Clitophon's discourse on love with Satyv 
ruS) in the hearing of Leucippe; and ti^ beauti** 
ful incidept of the bee, which bas been f^opteikf 
Tasso' and D'Urf(S. Among these,, too, may be 
mentioned the petition of Melite to Leucippe^ 
whom she believes to be a,Thessalian> to procure 
her herbs for a potion that may gain her the afiecv 
tions of Clitophon. The sacrifice, too, of Leudppe 
by the robbers in the presence of her lover, is hap? 
pily imagined, were not the solution of the enig- 
ma so wretched. As the work advffiices, however, 
it must be confessed, that it gradually decreases ia 

f 4Qiio^<i> act I. scene 9* 
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littdtA^MMid that these ag tocaMo ftwtj uutt ■» 
men OM^ woMetwdi TowtordrtiieMd»1iide«^ 
it bedbiawriasaftrably tireion^ and the BaMr 
«6niplc» tiottoMTidate all VieiWmilitude In M 
ev^teiMlflited. 

JiMfaM^ .throogb^ilie wMe rd»iifiO0| want oF 
probabUtty of incident seems the •gieat defect 
Noddn^ oMt»ffefe«ie i] ai wQifl <if uimdtiirBi than the 
fidi&ntBn»*4^oiMifag'«m beirenariouigiMd ^tmm 
tt» vindieatkmlof'ttse^iietoweiinitlie ea^e of Dia^ 
na, w^obsa tbe final tobiiMb efrttie mmaoooi 
Wlieftit iiiaeceisdivy^r cheatttry thafUhcBsaadev 
afao^dbernifohnecfc.wfao JUikrippe if| tUe autiof 
BEilkes Ittn^ifMiear a^ioifleqiiy inwiiieh slie re^ 
poitd-to h aisij l fa fiittatmoptof her gitaeidogyv and 
an abHdgementi ofilii^ whole adventures. A 'B^ 
Hioquy can tttrcB beiipeep^ffy lattodueed, nalesfa 
the speaker is. under 4U infiiimiee of some streog' 
pasriohy or reittonactoi borne important subject ; bM 
as Heliodoras bonW^dfrom Soptodee^ so Tatioe 
is said to ba?e iaaitated Eoripiiies. From him he 
may haTetakewthisunnalural species of soliloquy, 
aa this imprdpriefy exists in almost all the iocre^ 
ductidna to the tragedies of that poef. 

Tatios has-been nnich blamed for the imnierali^ 
of his vomance^ and it must be acknowledged that 
theie are particular passages which are extremely 
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MC^jMsMMMe ( Ijft^ hmwer lodiiriifi iowe of jlboie 
fbBY be .bcesU^efl, Ae gemiiri moaral l(todew|r flf 

Icoded io aO .ihe iGri^ek fomanoeB.; Tatios pia»- 
nishes his hero and heroine for elopliog fimscilieir 
HoXhefw bovm^ 9iidj9fterw«rd8'rewivrAB:than'for 
tbek long M^lil}^. 

Tlie€litopbon And Leiicq^ i^Ilatim doetn 
saein^io hiiFe bfiea compoacd^ike Tbeegenes and 
Q9bariclea# as a romaBCje cqiiiiUly interesdiig and 
wseU iKrittenthrouglMnity bul as aapeoies of patch* 
work^ m dlffier^ntpkeeaof whjch the auduMrflsigfal 
cdyi^ the variflty; of his talent8« : At one ttme he 
ifraoiiott&to fihew Ifia taste in pah^ing aad aeulp 
ture ;b$ another hiaacqnamtance wiymaCural faia* 
toiy{ andiiowards the end of the book h» skill kt 
declamation. But hia prinoipal exeottence Ilea in 
di^scriptions, and though these aire too. luxurlas^ 
Ayey are in general foeauli^l^.the:ofejects being al; 
once well selected, and so painted as to form in 
lite mind of the reader a distinct imd Mmk^y inia§ei» 
As examples of lus merk in this way may be in«- 
stancedf his description of a garden, (1. i. c 16,) 
and of a tempest followed by a diipwreok, (1* iii. 
Of 284v) We may also menttofthisaccQuntaofthe 
pictures of Europe, (1. i. c* 1,) jrf Andromeda, (1. 
iii* c* 70 ft^d Prometheus^ (1. iii^ c* Bi) in which 
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iiii aesopiptirai and oriticint ate exeeoted wilh 
jery oonsidfinble laste aid teliog» Indeed, tke 
venmfkB on fbeie pAintkigi jilre a frewmption of 
tiie adfanoed etateof the ailnt tl^pofiod in wUdi 
T«liiigirwte,nr«tieaitolthefii>inwfitfnittwh^ 
It was bdd^ and irfhrd mailffr of muob ouiioaii 
speadalion td cannoiiienn and aitula. 

WrSten, h^mm»f aisa apt to indolge themselns 
in CTkrghig where thej excdi^F^aQQardia^y the 
dcaciJfiftiiiH oTTatias age too miiparpii>» and apme- 
( very absordty intBoduoad. Thoa ClitOfAtt^ 
L mentJanivig the prafianttionafor bit awrriage 
witfanwoaaaB he disliked, gifiea a long deacr^dmi 
of a neok'hae wfaidi was pusel^afl^^ heri and 
dan an aceoitnli of Acf origin of ijmg parp]e» (U 
i. c 11 ;) he lil^wiae intfodimes ver|r aidcwardljr 
anaecouniof ^arioua zoofagical enrioflkicB* (Lii» 
€• 14.) Indeed, he seems fkgi^toilar^ fimd of na^ 
tmral history, and fives Tory aamat(9d and conreol 
descriptuDns of tliii hippopo^Q»ll9» (U w* c 2, ^c») 
of the eki^iant, (J. iv« c«4,) md the ffrecodile. (1. 
iv. e. la) 

The descripdon c^ the rise andptrogressof the 
paasion of Glitophoo for Leuappe is extremely 
well executed. Of this there is nothing in the ro- 
mance of Heliodorus. Theagenes and Charidea 
at first sight are yiolently and mutually enamour- 
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ed ; in Tfttia» we hMre^miwe tf itltt^tiaiUefs «gU»- 
iten of knre and Uie arts j3£ ieouibdiip. iadeed, 
"Ihiskby mu^ die^Kit part o€ the <51ilopli«NiaBd 
Lencippe, m tbe aMitlRHr discloses Ytf^canisidsir-- 
able aoqmi&taiice with the huoaao .heart.- Hik 
knowledge akb appeiunfr iii the s^aitiments. seotter*- 
ed through the work, tfaoughat nostbe conSew^ 
that m many of his reomiks be is apt ^ sobtffize 
and re&i^ too much^ * ; j: ;i/;: i- 

In pohit^ of style^ TGktku is said ^ by iitii^> and 
#liier critics ' to es^^d Heiifldbnis^ andsdl the otfietf 
writers «f Gve^kromance^ ^is Imigaege faaslieea 
lAtie^npplaixded for its coiiciscai«BS, ease^ and am- 
^it3^ Photitts, who weote Msn^}leOi«eek bint*- 
sldf^aQdtiitist have been a better judge tibaa anjr 
later erkk^ ebserres, ** with regard to diptioh anJ 
compo^ob^ Tafias seems to me: to exc^ When 
he emplcrfs figurative language it-is clew add oiatu^ 
ral : his sentences are precise andimipid, and sucb 
as by th«ir H9weet06SS greatly delight the ear**** 

In the delineatiour of character Talios is.s0ill more 

defective than Heliodorus. — Clitophon, thepriacr-^ 

pal person inllierotnance^is a wretchedly weak and 

pusitlanimous being ; he twice allQws himself to be 

'. , ■ ■ ■ ' / 

' Htiet, p. 40L Bockn. praef» p. 15. 
^ Photiiu, Bib^Cod. Irxxvii. p« 2Q6. 
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lieaten J[>y Tbersandeiv without nnking any 
ance-*4ie has neither s^nse noi; coarage, nor in* 
deed any virtue except unponunon fideli^ to hii 
iwtresa* She is a much moj^i^ interesting, 9tA is 
indeed a heroic character. 

We now proceed to the ^qlysis of a romanoe 
different in its nature froni>th^ i^.orks ahready vat^or 
tioned; and of a sped^ whi^.n|i^..b^ distin- 
guished by the appellation of Poitoral romance* 

It may be conjiec^ed with; p^uoh probability^ 
that ps^toral imposition sometimes expressed the 
devotion,and sometimes fonned.theentertatnitient» 
of the first , generations of mankind* Tlie sacred 
i!irriting8 sufficiently inibrm us that it existed among 
the eastern nations during the earliest ages. Ru» 
ral images are every where scattered through the 
Old Testament ; and the Song of Solomon in par- 
ticular beautiMly delineates the charms of a coun- 
try life, while it pamts the most amiable affiaetioas 
of the mind, and the sweetest sceinery of nature. 
A number of passages of Theocritus bear a stri- 
king resemblance to descriptions in the inspired pas- 
toral ; and many critics have believed that he had 
studied its beauties, and transferred them to his 
eclogues. Theocritus was imitated in his own dia- 
ject by Moschus and Bion ; and Virgil, taking ad- 
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muitage of a (MRM-ent language, copied yet rival- 
led the SicOlaii. The Bucolics of the Roman bard 
■eem'to have been considered as precluding all 
attewptg of the same kind ; ibr, ff we except the 
feeble efforts of CalpumiuSy and his contemporaiy 
)i)cnesiamis, who lived in the third century, no 
sdlMequent spedmen of pastoral poetiy was, as 
far as I know^ produced till the revival of litera- 
ture. 

It was during this interval that Longus, aGreek 
so{>hi8t,' who is said to have lived soon after the age 
of Tatius, wrote his pastoral romance of Daphnis 
and Chloe, which is the earliest, and by ftr the fi- 
nest example that has appeared of this species of 
composition. Availbg himself of the beauties of 
the pastoral poets who preceded him, he has add- 
ed to their simplicity of style, and charming pic- 
tures of Nature, a story which possesses consider- 
ate interest, and of which the following abstract 
is presented to the reader. 

In the neighbourhood of Mitylene, the princi- 
pal city of Lesbos, Lamon, a goatherd, as he was 
one day tending his flock, discovered an infant 
sucking one of his goats with surprising dexterity. 
He takes home the child, and presents him to his 

' Appendix, No. IV. 
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vife Myttale ; at the lame time he deHren to her 
a purple ck>ak wkh which the boy was adorned, 
and a sword with an ivory hilt, which was lying by 
his side. Lamoa having no childrm of his own, 
resolves to bring up the founding, and bestows oit 
hkn the pastoral name of Daphnis. 

About two years after this occorrenoei Dryas» 
a neighbouring whefherdf finds in the cave of the 
nymphsy which is beautifully described in the ro« 
manoe» a female infant, nursed by one of his ewes. 
The child is brought to the cottage of Dryas, re- 
ceives the name of Chloe> and is cherished by the 
old man as if she had been his diMighter. 

When Daphais had reached the age bf fifleeni 
and Chloe that of twelve, Lamon and Dryas, their 
reputed &thers, had corre^HXiding dreeans on the 
same night* The nymphs of the cave in whidi 
Chloe had been discovered iqipear to each, dell* 
vmnf Daphnis and Chloe to a winged boy, bear^ 
iDg a bow and arrows, who commands that Daph* 
nig duHild be sent to keep goats, and the girl to 
tend the sheep : Daphnis and Chlbe have not long 
entered on their new employm^its, which they ex* 
ercise with a care of their flocks, increased by a 
knowledge of the circamstances of their infancy^ 
when dumce bimgs them to pasture on the same 
spot It was then> says the romance, the beginning 
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of springt imd erary species of flow^ Uooroed 
through the woods, the meadovB, and moaQtains.- 
— ^The tender flocks sported ground— the laoabs 
skipped on tlw hiUs— the bees hummed throughr 
the vallies — and the birds filled the groves witlr 
their song. Daphnis collects the wandering sheep 
of Chloe, and Chloe drives from the rocks the goats 
of Daphnis* They make reeds in common, and 
share together their milk and their wine ;— -their 
youth, their beauty, the season of the year, every 
thing tends to inspire them with a mutual passion ; 
Daphnis having one day fallen into a covered pit 
which was dug for the wolf, fmd being consider- 
ably hurt,Teceives from Chloe a kiss, which series 
as the first fuel to the flame of love. 

Chloe had another admirer, Dorco, the 09^- 
herd, who having in vain requested her in marri* 
age firom Dryas her reputed father, resolves to 
carry her off by force; for this purpose he dls^ 
guises himself as a wolf, and loriu among some 
bushes near a place where Chloe used tb pasture 
her sheep. In this garb he is discovered and at- 
tacked by the dogs, who entered into his frolic 
with unexpected alaority, but is preserved from 
being torn to pieces by the timely arrival of Daph- 
nis. From the example of Dorco this became m 
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oommon stratagem among pMtoral duuracten. In 
the Pastor Fido^ act iy. sc ii. Dorinda disguieet 
herself as a woi^ and the troubadbur Vidid was 
hunted down in consequence of a similar experin 
inent» 

The spring wstsnow at an end— -summer arose 
and aU Nature flouridied^^the trees were k>aded 
with ihd^ and the fidds were covered with com 
—every thing tended to inspire pleasure^ — the 
sweet hum of the cicada^ the fragrance of the ri- 
peidng apples, and the bleating of the sheep. The 
glkling streams were heard as if they modnlated 
the song) and the breezes which l^stled anumg the 
pines seemed the breath of the flute. 

In the beginning of autumn some Tjrrian pirates 
having landed on the island, seize the oxen of Dor- 
CO, and carry off Daphnis, whom they meet saun- 
tering on the i^iore. Chloe hearing Daphnis call- 
ibg for assistance from the ship, flies for help to 
Dorco^— she reaches him when he is just expiring 
of the wounds inflicted by the Tyrian corsairs. 
Before his death he gives her his pipe, on whidi, 
after she had closed his eyes, she plays according 
to his instruc^ons a certain tune, (probi^ly the 
Ronce des Vaches,) which being heard by the 
oxen in the Tyrian vessel, they all leap overboard 
andoveirsettheship« Hie pirates being loaded with 
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heavy annou^ are drowned, but Di^liiik flmms 
nfe to shore. 

Here ends tlie first book^ and n die second the 
author proceeds to relate^ that diuring ikitunm 
Daphnis and Chloe were engaged in the laboun^ 
or rather the delights^ of the rinftage. After the 
grapes had been gathered and pressed^ and the 
new wine treasured in oaskii hs;vhig returned to 
feed their flocks, thej are accosted one day by an 
old num named Phiietast who telb dieai a long 
story €i seeing Cupid in a garden, adding^ thai 
Daphiib and Chbe were to be dedicated to his 
service; the loven naturally enquire who Cupid 
is, for, though they had fblt his iaftuence, Uiey 
were ignorant of his name. Philetas describes his 
power and his attributes, and points out the reme^ 
dy for the pains he inflicts.' 

The instructions of this venerable dd man to 
the lovers were sufficiently explicit, but, sjute of 
the lesson they had received, they appear to have 
made very little advancement, lihmr progress 
was on one occasion interrupted by the arrival of 
certain young inen of MethjnDsnflea. The twigs by 
whfeh the ship of these young men was tied to the 
shore had been eaten through by soii^e goats, and 
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AmMH^ iMdteen rmnkdmrntv^bf ibmiUim and 
Iha Uoj brwitft TIecrfrtlMwinypiUMmitiiip 
tfaQ,oaaitBg^^m)aeatek!o£^th» omMr o6tthfr.4Mi^ 
■Mls^ttidiiol iuwMig Iqwad Apayiefae Dmilwii 
as a sabtlittley and larii Imp nctai aljv till other 
Aaphntdb coaacta hii aaHrttnce* fUletaaiai^ 
poiiitedJiidg»JM*i|ei^J)M*aiatt>d'^*Mctb^^ 
DaeaiM, hal.tlie latter refittllig to aUdt^liytliiada* 
tiAm, wbUtk wmjadbMrnmbh to ihem, ar^rif ea 
firom tho tarntory^ Tbey.rftaniy howevar, naat 
dag^ and 4»Dy off CUo^» with a groat quantity of 
fcaety> Ha9ia§JaBdedtat'aplao6x)fdMlteiv.wliioh 
lajr-m tha couneof thaiP v^^^e^ tbejp paai tbo 
ii4^ in fitta|t|i^iMitat jAaas of4af^l>ey aretar* 
rified l>y tl^vftnlo ohtdi ibf appearaaceaf Pai^ who 
tlaraateBa theB» iath>benig'drQiirnod> bofi>re thoy 
afm« at di«B Intandod ^ca o£ dottuMEitiony unlaafe 
AayaatChlaa^iibeHgp^ Throagii ihia geyact^ 
ab)o>intaipqflMon, Chloa laallowiad taralum home^ 
aad ia^qpaadity roitooad lo the araw ofBqplaiis. — 
The gtalcfiil Joa^m aing hjnons- to the iiyniphgrf 
(k^ theibHowBi^. day tlMy sacrifioa to*Fan» and 
haag a goat'sfidn on ajMae^adloiateg his imager 
TlM&att whii^fdlowt^ia^aarcnony iaattoidod 
by att lilie old fh^eidt in the aaigUMurhoody 
who fooount* Ae adreaturea' 90 ihmp youth, aa^ 
tbair ohildvantdaaca4o thaaoond of tlie pipe« 

VOL. I. * D 
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The third book oommoiiccs with fbewfpnmik 
of wiiiler«<^ sudden fidl of snow.ihttts up all the 
nwds) the peaMDts are cmnfined to their coetaget, 
and the earth aoirfaere appeartexcept ontfaebrMBi 
of rivers, or aides of fonntams. No, one leads forth 
his flocks to pasture; but b^r a bfaaiBg fire some 
twist cords for the net, some plait goat^s hair^and 
others make snares for the birds; the hogs are fed 
with acorns in liie sty, the sheep with leaves in. the 
folds, and the oxen with chafiPin the stalls. 

The season of the year precludes the interviews 
dTDiqphnisand Chloe. No longer could they meet 
in the fields, and Daphnis was afiraid to excite sus- 
IMdon by visiting the object of his. passibn, at the 
cdttage of Drjras. He ventures, however, to ap- 
proach its vicinity, under pretext of laying snaves 
fi>r birds. Engaged in this emplojanent, he waits 
a long time without any person appearing firom the 
house. At length, when about to depart, I^as 
himself comes out in pursiut of a dog who had run 
off with the family dinner. He perceives Daphnis 
with his game, and accordingly, as a profitable ape* 
culation, invites him into the oottiage. The biads 
he had caught are ptepaxed for supper, a second 
cup is filled, and a new fire kindled ; Daphnis h 
asked to remain next day to attend a sacrifice 
which.is about to be performed to Bacchus* By 
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ioeepthig the iii?itfltioii» he &r sooie time Itnger 
ex^oys tiie sodetp^ of Chloe. The loven pMt» 
praying for the return of fpring; Imt while the 
^winter liMd, Daphnk freqmitfy vititi the hibi* 
Wliofi of Diyas. 

When the spring retami) Daphnis and Chide 
are the fiiBt to lead out dieir flodtt to pattiffe^ 
When they meet hi the fields their ardoor is in-* 
creased by long absence, and the season <^ the 
year, bnt their hearts reaain imioeent ^— a purity 
'Wbiefa the aolhorstill impntes not to virtue, but to 
%norance. 

- CSffemiS) an old man in tkeneigfalKmrliood> bad 
aiarried a yiMUdg woman called Lycaenium, who 
Ads m lore- with Diq^hnis; she becomes aoquamt^ 
ed with the perpleutf in which he is placed with re ' 
gard to Chk>ey and rssolveaat once to gtatify:her 
own passion, and to free him from his embarraH^ 

Bsphnisr however, fltill hetitaCes tapractne with 
Chloe the lesson he had received ^m Lycaenium; 
mid the reader is again tiied with ^repetition of 
preludes, fbr whidi he can ac longer find an ex^ 



In the foonh book we are teid that, towards the 
dose of summer, a fdlow-servant of Lamon arrives 
from Mytelraej to^raMimce Chat the lord of the 
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Lamon prapiuw. evfffy Umi^ ftp hjj.i wgfiin p 
with much assiduity, but bestows pirrigjlwr MHUt 
liim on the emlw ll is hB ueot of.ii^npacious.geideii 
whidi ^joiiifld bis eoClag^^ afeid of whMfli tbe diC- 
^nreet parts ane deseribed.es hmmug h^m armo- 
gad in a manner fitiedjto mfix». all tbeagreeaU^ 
f morions wbiGb.the.art otiiandeningoin pa^HnAQ^ 
ft It w^*' says tbe autb^r, "".Ibe lengtb.of.A^ta^ 
dSrum, and tbe bceadtb of four pLetkra, wM.in nfclfr 
tysitnatiim, and fimned an oblong. I(ir«8|4ant- 
ed witb all sorts of treesj with apfi)^ Ayrlleib 
pearly pereegranaftes» figSt oJijVM tied.tbe.(aU^ieieb 
which, recliniog on the pear aodapple tream seeooir 
ed to yieintb them in its.ftui^. Kor.ireseJba bp 
rest trees, as the pbme, the,pine» and tbe.l^iiesi^ 
less abundant. To them clung not the Tin^bol 
the ivy» wbqse lai^i^ and rq^ening bwyemnliM. 
the giepe. These finest .trees. Wfi»iimd^ the 
fruit4>ear^rs,aa if Ihey had beftfi % sbeUer fimoed 
l^ art; and t^ wb<^ was pratflflted ,l]y a.slig^ 
indosure. The garden was divided by pathtu i 
the stems itfAetveea were fiurseptuaiadfiwa each 
other, but the brancbos entwinedeboiNv fbsmed A 
oontkiued arbour : here too were beda efft owro , 
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i6a% d^wiffeb'tiMT HBrttk bore ipontaiieotely^ while 
mimWite prtodtt^ bf ctdii?atioir;^-i4rdsef/h7a^ 
dtiOiM^ W€^ plants and tended; the grduitd tif 
%a^ yieU^tl^ HiAttiM the iwbinaiu Here 
were shade in summer^ sweetness of flowers ih 
8^i%» tHe ^easfaits of Vtiftage in 'luitoiml, and 
fhiits ih ^iveify sed^ irf'the year» Hebcetdetiie 
|)Mh ocHfldlM ieeti, l^d ilocteibedliig; the ate 
alto, aiiditheshipii sdlteg iveif ft; bo diatUi thede 
flfiUhCbe ntttiil^af^ftftiong the df UghtB oftiie gar« 
i^. In'ttie eenafe Uiete Was a temple to Bacchus^ 
abd an ftltllr er6c«6fl; the fiHar Was ght with ivy^ 
the tmjfi^wm sUttdiittd^d wfitii piOtn : <wMBn^vere 
f^ftfiSbMenf^'the trititfiphs tod Ibveit oftfaB ^^ 

On 'this gaMeti Diphfifai had 'placed his chief 
h<^ df <iooeilfiltifig the gdod^WiB iof his mmet; 
fttid^WOoigb Ms'^tditt^ (^belftg bnieed to CUoe; 
fiMr4t ¥fduld lipp^r the cottiiefit of parties was not 
stdlciei&tlbr thfis atkd that hi Greeoe^ as maoAg 
the Si^Hs in Bjuiisia, the "finest gradfibation of the 
hetet Wtts ^^ndent dblhe will of amaster^ Lam-i 
pk, a €Oir-te^d| who hiul adked CMoe in niaitiage 
htfai Dryittd) aiid had been refiuiedy resMires on the 
detti^netion of this gfur^n. k&^fdtt^\jy when it 
is'dlul, heleiirs out the i^hrifbftyy the roots, and 
tram j^ on the flowers. Drectdfcd ift the oonsteN 
ftMkm 0f Ltentoy hi tMAoIdlfag on the ifolto^ng 
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morning the havoc thai had b^ea mida* Towindi 
evening his terror is increaied.by the apfiiearapw 
of Eudromusy one of his mtater's sarvants^ who 
gives notice that he would be with th«n in Ibce^ 
days. 

AstjhiSy (the son of Dioayaeiteiies the proprie- 
tor of the territory^ arrives fii»t» and promises to 
obtain pardon from his father <tf the mliehance 
that had happened to the garden* Astyhis is acv 
companied by a parasite, Gnatho, who is smitten 
with a friendship, a la Grecque^ ibr Daphnis: this 
having come to the knowledge of Lsmpn, who 
overiiears the parasite ask and obtainDapbais asa 
servant from Astylus, he conerifes it inrumbanil 
on him to reveal to Dimiysophanes, who had by 
this time arrhred, the mystmesi^ending the in&ii- 
cy of Di^hnis. He at the same time prodnoesthe 
ornaments he had found with the child, onwjiidi 
Dionysophanes instantty recognises'his son. Hii- 
ving married early in yo«rth, he had a daugh- 
ter and two sons, but beii^ a prudent man, and 
satisfied mth this stock, he had exposed bis fepnth 
child, Daphnis ; a measure which had become 
somewhat less expedient, as his daughter and one 
of his sons died immediately after in one day, and 
Astylus alone survived. 

The change in the sitaatiim of Dff>hnis dees 
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not iker hig a tt a eh met to CM^e, Hebegsberin 
naRii«^^liiyliitlier^wbe» being iiilb^^ 
cncQiaitaiioei of heriniiuqr^ nfite* attthe dUsdA- 
puriied pntMS in the ndj^iboarfaood lo a ftad- 
Tal» at wlikh the actidei of dioss faiuid along wilk 
C^oe are eiittbttecL TfaiB was not !» own dofioe^ 
bat was suggested to him ina dream bj the nyttpfak 
Ibi success ttsirers ^cpeetatiett; Chloe bemg ao^ 
kBOiria^^ as his.dangbter bj.M^fades, one ef 
tfaegoestSy who was! now in a fMrofl|)en>ua condi^ 
tieiky but riTdttng his £riead Dionysophants in |mip 
Iffinud tendeniessy had t n fpftt fH t his >i^ild vhile in 
dMiciiHies, There bong now no tether obstacle to 
the imidiKtf DapfasMS and ChAoe^ their marriage is 
solemnized with rustic pomp, and they lead tlnwi^ 
the rest of their dafs a hapfj and aMpastorai lie. 
' la some respects a prose romance ia better adapts 
cd than the edogoe or ihrama to pastoral compo* 
skion. HM.edogue is confined wkhio certain li* 
mitsy 4Uid must terminate before interest can be ex* 
ctted^ A snries of Buoolicsi where two or three 
lAq^rds are intnodnced contending &r the re^ 
ward of a crook or a kid, and at most d esc a n tin g 
iu a shoit while on similar topics^ resembles a col*^ 
lection of the first scenes of a nimiber of comediest 
of which the commencem^it can only.be listened 
to as m^ildiBg tte&subseq^e^t actio% The dm^ 
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Bot well aeieofdfnIhTiMtiB jnaimart <aiid'^ 
tmok In^Aouitto coiiqmntiofi, thei 
^MnmgpMMOto iBib^ittMthmiftttdtoprtidttce in- 
Aenrt •rttBdtioD, ibttt this fteHngft of rand Wk 
ifamikl be.paiilte4 as traDqnil «iid>0riiib Is ckn- 
mg a prate remMKe as *lbe meliiciB rf|iwHmsil 
wr^iag, Xab^s has ado|>tod a^rmtetnuqriB- 
^tlude all the beaatisstiiat arise 'froita tba dtacv^ 
tiio of msdc miiiMers^ or the seoittrj of iiajUM» 
aiid whidiy as ftr as.tha iadiddnta^f^alni life^idfr 
Mit^ nay interest by an i|§reeiUa'fid>le» abd'ttb* 
J!^t by a judkioai altamalka.or jdnmafm adi 
iiaiogiiew 

Lokigashastaho airoided mam^ of Aerftite iaio 
wfakh his noderniiiiiterten haveifityasy aadwUch 
luKfe hroughb this stjde of oaiafnsitBoiti iato ao 
muchdiscepute; his diaraaters nener .^eipress the 
canodls of aflfooted f;attaatry^ not iovolte them* 
adfes in abstraetraasoniiig; andfaeiiafrni^tloa^ted 
his romance vkh tluiae long aiid oobstanlly Tsaah* 
ring episodes, a^iiGh iatbe Diana of Montemajm^* 
and the AstreaofD?iJrfl3»faligaetiieatttntiaQ8nl 
r«Eidw us i&di£^rent to Che prineipiil stoty. l^for 
does he paint that chk ae ri oal state bf sode^, 
teivi^ the goidon age, m «diidi the obaracteris* 
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tte<Hii»r(tfT<Mi Me^a^enubdt bvAMempisto 
flettHe by agwmitie Mbttioh of NtAm, $saAbf 
ttoerifiliDi* of tlf» BMtaiieitij the imBtle oecupMiong, 
mrnrtS^'ee^fSfmem^ bf^ie Miablte»tB ^^ mm^ 
^'wlMetiM ddene cf «be pMotd is laid. 

l£tiet bflrveiAttfteiAy I tMftk (mjiiiiiy, ibn it ft 
a great diefect in the plan of this romance, to be^ 
gk with' the infimgft 6ftiie beto-iuid hetfoine, and 
carry wriiiiiloryli^yond the titahe oftildr marH^ 
Mgt.* Hie mik6r ttiight, peHH^i haVe beett 
hiwmiahhj iwdliefhfrit long on thtte periodfl ; bii% 
m^tttt^Ae^^tommce ooochidea with the nujptkA 
of ENiphniB and CMoe; and the reader is nterely 
told in aife^ Ihi^^tot'they lited a pastoral Ufb, 
and had a soti and daughter. "Nat, if the readeie 
be mterested 4n the dHmu^ters Of the preceding 
stoiy, is'it'Ufl^eaa«nt'fer hhn to hear in general 
terms, when it comes to an end, how these persons 
passed their lites, and whether 4heir fortune was 

^ L*ecooomie mal eoteodae de sa fable est no defaut en- 
core pins eisentie]. II commeoce grossi^rement, a la oab- 
sance de ses bergers et ne finit pas inSme a leur muriage. 
n etend sa Darration jusq* k leurs enfauts ct a lear vieil- 
lesse s and again, C^t sorttr entierement da vrai carHctere 
de cette espece d'ecrits : il les faat finir au joar dea noces, 
et se taire siir Ics suites da mariage. Uoe heroiae de Ro- 
man grosse e( acconcbee est an etrange personnage.^ — Huet 
d$ VOrigme de$ Ronuau> 
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sU^ile. I do not see that in a pMtmral ronnne^ 
e?ea a more ample deicrqption of conjogid Wmtf 
would hai« been 80 totally diigiMtiiig at Ite crilk 
seems to imagine; far less is an aoooimt of the 
cbildbood of die characters objectionaUe^ ef^ea 
where it is more minate than that given by Ldn- 
gns. 

The pastoral is in general very baautlfidty writ- 
ten ;-— the sty le^ though it has been censarad on w> 
oount of the reiteratiqn of the same forms of exh 
j^session, and as betraying thesophistin somepas- 
sages by a play on words^ aad affiscted antitfaeaisi 
is considered as the purest spodwen of the Greek 
language producied in that late periods' the d»* 
scriptioQs of rural scenery and rurd occapitioai 
are e&tremely plea8^lg, aad^ if I may use the &t* 
pression, there is a scnrt of ameaily and repoea 

' Sonat^le est simple, ais^, oaloiel* et coocissaM <ibtctt^ 
rite ', ses ejcpressions i^oot pleine de viTacite et de feu, il pro- 
duit avec esprit, il peint avec agreineDt,.et dispose ses images 
avec adresse. — De VOrig* de* Horn* 

Loogi oratio para, Candida, 8uavi8,matis articulismembris- 
que concisa et tameo oumerosa, sioe ullis salibus melle duL- 
cior pruflait, tanquam amnis argeoteus vireutibus utrinqoe 
s^lvis iuumbratus; et ita florens, ita picta, itaexpolita est ut 
in ea^ verborum omoes, omnes sententiarum illigentur lepores. 
Translatiooes caeteraque diceodi Inmina ita apte disponit 
ut pictoies colorum yarietatem. — Villoikon prooan* 
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iMSmail oHff^ tb0 «li#le BOfnanoe. This, indeed^ 
Qi^ be OKiMdered iiB4he (Aiff ^xceUaftce in ft pM« 
total i& aU <NV aetife pumikty tke a^d prop»i 
acid 18 .tranqaMHtyy and even when we kae theliopa 
of happmeu^we arealtmot«d4>jtkKofripaae;«^ 
haope we* are soothed and (jteUgbled with its re* 
-pr&eiiMkm, and ftiicy we punake of tlie fte^ 
sure. 

in some r^fpeebif bovi^enrerr this roiiiaiKae» air 
di«mb ila ex(oelleficie8 are nmaff ia exirraady da» 
fi^¥e« It is diversified with Jitde irarietyi except 
whatansesfroia^thenciasitiideoftheseBaoBf. Hia 
cowtdi^of Daplrois is to the last deg^ree mono* 
toQoiu^ aad the oonversetioss between the lorera 
extreosely imtpid. The- nythological tales also 
are totally uninterestiBgi and aometiiaes not very 
bi4>pily iatrodnced. 

Ahhpugh the general moral Memptod to be in* 
cnloated in the romance is not ^Molutely bad, yet 
there are particular passages so extreoady repre- 
henstble» that I know nothing like them in almost 
any worjc. whatever. This depravity is the less 
ex^^usable, as it was the professed des^ of the 
author to paint a state of the most perfect inno- 
cenoe. 

, Theeecanbenodoubtthat^pastondofLon- 
gus bad a conriderahte inftnence on the style and 
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liicideDls of the ^obieqittiit Greek VdtaAnobs, put* 
ticid«rly fbrnto of Ktmiaihius and T%eoddirti» Firck 
dromiiB ; Imt it« eftoM 00 modem pastoH^b, pai^ 
eaktly those which appearied in Itafy. dothig the 
•isiteeiith centttry, h a fubjeet of mote dtffiimlty; 
H«ei is of o(]4nioii9 that it was not otily the moiM 
of the Astfea of D'Ur^, dUd the'INai* 6f Monte^ 
mayor, but gave rise to the ItaHan dramatic pittto*- 
nkL tTWa opbioti is combated by ViMoiMn, on the 
gfdiitlda4faat the fitat edition of Longmi was not 
iHiWihed tili 159S, and that Tubo di6d in the yi^ 
1595. It IB troe- that the fim GW^il e^Kiion of 
Longus was not {^tiUfahed till ]r5d8/but there Wttd 
a Frendi traashitfon by Atnyot wfaii^h kppett^d hi 
1559, and one inliatm venie by Gambarain I3$9f 
either of wMch might hate been tseen by TasiiO. 
But ahhough this argument bi^ought fbrwalfd by 
Villoison is of little avails he is i^it^mbly right in 
tlie general notion he has ad(^^, that Daj^is 
and Chloe was not tlie or^ of the pastoral dra-» 
ma. The Sacrificio of Agostino Becoari, which 
was the earliest specimen of tfak style of oompdsi- 
tion^ and was acted at Ferrara in 1554> was writ- 
ten previous to the appearance of any edition or 
version of Longus. Nor is there any similariQr in 
diestdry or incidents of she Amhita td those in 
Daphnis and Chloe, which sfa^iM lead us to ima- 
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iM(»itamni4iopafli4mlf ^iuay. Tbcte.arefa* 
qMAn^^Annided on tbe. wptmste of ehiMreD, who^ 
lA^ bcj^g Wm^ up at ■bej^hmU Iqr rq^i^ 
tbeiBi «re diMOveved by thek ted partiU^ 
of t o fc cna lo K ffoeJ to them when they wow Abaat 
4<wed. Tborg is alio jucoMpdiiMb rawM g U aaee 
b^men the story of DaphAis ud CUoe aad that 
of the Gentle Shephevd* The plot was augfeitedl 
to Btfway by one tf hit firieods, and he aeemi to 
hftfoUibsn it 6n9n the Greek poilond. Butofidl 
iMdemwritaKS theporioix vho has most doaely 
jioiMited tUa rcwoaooe ia Genner. In hit Mylh 
tber^ is the 9ame|ioetioalparoae» the aane beaitti-^ 
M mml desciiptilonfy and the aame innocence and 
rintpUcatytinthechiefpafltofalcharactenk Inliis 
peHond of Daphnis^ the.aeene of whiohialaidki 
Gneeooy he has painted, like Longui, the early and 
innocent attachment of a shqiherdess and swain, 
and haa ei^y endiellithed his (noture by the ind* 
dents that arise from rural ooonpaticnis» and tbei 
revolittiona of the year* 

We shall condude this, article w^ veHiarinng^ 
that the story of Daphnis and Chbe is related ht* 
ihe peoMB of the, Author. He fe^s, that vhilf . 
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iHinting ill Lesbos, he mw m a grove tsofisecratdl 
to the nymphs a most beautifiil picture, in which 
tj^ieared children exposed, kivers plightk^ their 
flEikh, and incursions of piriites-^dittti hating fdtind 
an interpreter of this paindng, he hbd expitMed 
in writing what it represented, «m} ffroduced a ^ 
to Cupid, to Bsn, and the nytnphs;htttwhieif would 
be pleasing to alt men, a medictne to die siicfe, a 
aolace to the afflicted, which would remind him who 
had loved, and teach die inexperienbed the lUMure 
and happiness of that passion* 

Although the work of Longus was mtjKdi a&oi- 
red by his contemporaries, and many of the in(^« 
dents adqited in the ficttttous miratiTes by n^neh 
it was succeieded, none of the subsequent Gteek 
iablem attempted to write pastoral romance, but 
chose HeUodoros, or rather Ti^us, as their model. 

C^uu'ilon, the earliest of these imitators, ha9 
been considered as inB^rior to Tatius in point of 
style, in which he exhUiits a good deal of the s6^ 
phist, but he far excels him in the probability and 
simplicity of his incidents — he also surpaows hinr 
in the general conduct of hit work; as the ro- 
mance advances, the interest increases to the end,' 
and the fate of the characters is carefully conceal- 
ed till the conclusion. Nor is it loaded with those 

episodes and lengthened ^tescriptiona which en^ 
6 
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Climber the Clitopboo and Leuoippa of l^tiias. 
The author is ako mor% careful than hit predeoea- 
sor not to violate probabiiity, and leema anxioua 
to preaerve an appearance of historical fidelity. 

A considerable part of the commencement of tbe 
Cbaereasand Callurhoe' of Chariton has been lost, 
and the first incident we now meet with is the mar- 
riage of the hero mud heroine. The odier snitora of 
Gidlirhoe, enraged at the pr^erence given to Chae- 
teas^contrive torndLchim jealoasof Im wife. la 
a tramport of passion he kicks her so violently Uwt 
die swoons, and ia believed dead. This incident 
is one of the worst imagined to be met with in any 
of the Greek romances. It leaves such an tmpres- 
aion c€ the brutality of the princ^nd diaracter> that 
we are not reconciled to htm by all his subsequettl 
.grief and dfligent seardi after CaDirhoe ;-MHir dis^ 
gust might perkaps have been lesseaed^ had the 
audior flsade him employ a dagger or poison. 

After her supposed deatln Callirhoe is buried 
akmg wiUi a great quantity of treasure. It waa 
custoinairy in Greece tiuit effiscts of a value pnK 
portioned to the rank of the diseased thoiM be 

hnyn/JUkrm Xoytc. 8.— Appendix, Hq, V# 
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fitefi^ted in XosEbHt^ his vMA^fo^jin Sttabo^ 
{]• 8)) ti^atthcipevwKwwbawer^ sontfajv Caegnr 
IP colonuse Corinth,. I^ft. no tmnk: unexplored; 
#v%y# T#^M liMitMififnr ;f>--anftDee4ote w}uckeii«(OM 
(he exiatenoe oCtbat species oCdepoedaJafin vUcb 
fonna a leadbg Inoidenlin this and id;niaDgE o£,the 
otJter Greek romeooea. Callirhae remcs soicmeS' 
ter her iatenaenl, and at;tUa entieidiaQnieely Ther 
mm a pinftey who hed^wjlnetaed the coi;i€eakiienfe 
of the tveasure^ hieakf opea the atpntdise^ whiob 
inia pUused near the shose, and self saiL.n^ the 
booty and Calliifaoei At Mtl^iia.he tells her te 
Dionjaosy an Ionian prince, wha soon beoomos 
enaa^oured of his slave. CIiaritiHkis Ihe.first. vm^ 
ter of ranance whahaf introdeoed an. interestiBg^ 
XMle. obacacter. Dioi^sias is r^noBsented^gener 
rous,. learned, valiant, and tender ;<p*-jioc «aa there 
any thing improper in. his attainment to CsSirhoe^ 
as she dtfc|osed the nobleness of her biith^ but 
^ncealed that she was the w^e of anadiev ;•— he 
■uie&love to her with all poa^le ddicacy, and vatt* 
pofes no restraint on her inclinations Cidlirhoe,a» 
she had already one husband, feels seme soruples a| 
accepting a second; but at length agrees to espouse 
IMonysius, with the view of giving a nominal filler 
to the child of which she was priegnant. 
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The foHdwkig pttH of tbe raauude k occapied 
with the attempts of Mkliriclaiet^ mxwp df Car% 
Co obtnto {>dS8i^tfbfi of Caflirhoe^ fbr whom ht had 
conceived a vidteAt alfediofi — tha aaArch inadA by 
Cha^read for hk wife lUler datcoreriiigthat; abe waa 
iUDOCenti and yet alive-^-and his arrival ia zkaiato 
i^eelaiin h^ from Diodydius. 

At ledgth all pairties are siumiKHied to fiabjlon, 
to maintain theit cause before Atrtaxenc^. Mith-* 
ridates and ChaereaS BJ^ptsat first, and afterwards 
Dionysius arrives, acdompmiedbyCBUirfaoe. There 
is no part of the romance so unnatural as the ac- 
eaunt of the extraordlnitiry e&cts prodnoed by the 
beauty of CalHrhoe, on the beholders at Babylon^ 
tad the regiohs through which she passed on her 
journey; but after her arrival, the flattery which 
We may suppose paid to a king in a despotic court» 
by satraps and eimuchB, is finely touched ; and the 
meeting of Chaeread with Callirhoe in the palace, 
While the cause is undet cognizance, is happily ima- 
gined. The king, as was to be expected, having be- 
come enamoured of the object of dispiite, defers 
giving any decision, ib order to protract her stay 
in fii^lon. Accounts^ meanwhile, arrive of 4 
revolt of the Egyptians, and of ^ir invasioti of 
Syria. The king, accompatiied by Dionysius, pro* 

▼dL. I. B 
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ceeds against tbeoiy and, acpordiog to the custom 
of the Persian monarchsy takes the ladies of the 
court, among whpm Callirboe was now numbered, 
along, with him. But, as tltey are found to be 
cumbersome on the march) they are Idft at Arado» 
an island at a short distance from the continent 
Chaereas, exasperated by a false report that the 
king had bestowed CalUrhoe on Dionysius, joins 
the Egyptian forces, takes Tyre by stratagem, and| 
in consideration of his talents as ^ general^ is ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet. Having de- 
stroyed the Persian navy, soon, afler his elevatioi^ 
in a great battle which was fougiht near Arado, he 
takes possession of the island, and recovers Callir" 
hoe. In the course of the night succeeding the 
day which had been so propitious to the love and 
glory of Chaereas, a messenger arrives at Arado 
with accounts of the total overthrow of the Egyp- 
tian army, which had been chiefly effected by the 
skill and valour of Dionysius. To him Callirboe 
writes a very handsome letter, and returns with 
Chaereas to Syracuse. 

About the same time with Chariton, there lived 
three persons of the name of Xenophon, each of 
whom wrote a romance. These authors were dis- 
tinguished by the names of Antiochenus, Cyprius, 
and Ephesius. Antiochenus, in imitation of Jam- 
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blichugy called bis rDmance, BabjlcMuca. The le- 
cood Xenophon entitled his work, (which relates 
the loves of Cioyras, Myrrha, and Adonis,) Cy^ 
priaca. 

The Ephesiaca (which has alone been publisb- 
ed^) consists of ten books^ and oooiprehends the 
lores o€ fiabrocoraas and Anthia. The incidents 
of this work are extremely similar to those that 
occur in the preceding romances* The hero and 
heroine become enamouied in the temple of Dia- 
na; they are married eiurly in the work, but in 
obedience to an oracle of Apollo, are forced by 
their parents to travel, and in the course of their 
wanderings experience the accustomed adventures 
with robbers and pirates. On one occasion An- 
thia, when separated from her husband by a series 
of nfisfor tunes, fklls into the hands of banditti, from 
whom she is rescued by a young nobleman, named 
Periiaus, who becomes enamoured of her. An- 
tbia, fearing mlence, afects a consent to marry 
him; but on the arrival g( the appointed time 
swallows a soporific draught which she had procu- 
red from a physician, who was the fnend of Peri- 
iaus, and to whom she had intrusted the secret of 
her story. Much lamentation is made for her 
death, and she is conveyed with great pomp to a 
sepulchre. As she had only drunk a sleeping po- 
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tioDy she soon awakes in die tomb, which js phin- 
dered by pirates for the sake of the treagure it 
contained. 

Mr Douce, in his Illustrations of Shakspeare, 
has pointed out the resemblance between tJiis ad- 
venture and t^e leading incident of the tragedy of 
Romeo and Juliet. The Ephesiaca he acknow- 
ledges was not published at the time when Luigi 
da Porto wrote the novel, supposed to be Sbak- 
speare^s original, but he thinks it very probable 
he had met with the roanbscript of the Gre^k ro- 
mance. 

Throughout the work the author of the ISphesi- 
aca seems to think it necessary that every woman 
who sees Habrocomas, should fall in love with him, 
and that all the inale characters in the work should 
become enamoured of Anthia. The story tdso is 
extremely complicated ; and a remark which was 
fbrmerly made resecting Heliodorus may be ap- 
plied with double force to Xenophon ; the changes 
of fortune in his romance are too numerous, and 
too much of the same nature. Xenophon, how^ 
ever, has received much commendation from the 
critics, for the elegance of his style, which i» said 
to bear a strong resemblance to that of Longus, 
and is declared by Politian to be smooth as that of 
a more renowned Xenophon. •* Sic utique Xeno- 
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phon iciibit» qoa quidem Athcnknais lile, sed al- 
ter eo mm huuurdor £plie8ius."«^( Pott. Misc. c. 
15.) 

After the a^e ui which Chariton and the Xeno- 
pbons are suppotad to have Ured, more than three 
oantoriet elapaed without the production of any 
fiotitioiis narradvte defending our attention* The 
firtt romance that appeared at the end of this long 
inlervaly was of a totatty different nature from those 
that preceded it. The love that it breathes is not 
of an earthly, but a heavenly nature ; and its inci- 
dents consist not in the adventures of heroes, but 
&e suffisnngs of martyrs. 

In the dmes which succeeded the earliest ages 
of Christianity, the spirit of the new religion ap- 
pears to have been but imperfectly understood by 
many of the most zealous of its ministers ; and it 
is to the dnpassionate investigation of modem 
tiniosj that we are indebted for the restoration of 
its priaoithre sinplioi^ and purity. 

As the first corruption of the doctrines of Chris- 
tian}^ was owing to the eastnm gnostics, so, with 
the Ther^fetMaef and other oriental sects, origina- 
ted the notion so fetal to the practice of genuine 
religion, that the rejection of the Creator's boun- 
ties in this world, is the best title to an immeasu* 
rable beatitude in the ne&t. 
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^th a view of promoting a taste for monastic 
seclusion, St John of Damascus (a pious monk of 
Syria, who lived in the 8th century, during the 
reign of the emperor Leo Isauricus,) i^pears to 
have written his Lives of Barlaam and Josaphat.' 

This story, wl^ch is supposed to be the model 
of our ^iritual romances, is said, and with sooie 
probability, to be founded in truth; though the 
prophetic orthodoxy of Damascenus has anticipa- 
ted discussions which were not agitated for centu- 
ries after the era of his saints. 

The tale in itself is, to a carnal mind, destitute 
of interest. Martyrs and magicians, theological 
arguments and triumphs over infiddity, alternate- 
ly occupy the narrator, while Satan and his agents 
lie in wait for every opportunity to entrap the un- 
wary Neophytes. 

The style of the work is formed on the sacred 
writings, and it is not altogether without reason 
that the origin of spiritual romance has been traced 
to the apocr3rphal books of Scripture. The long 
discourses of Barlaam abound with parabolical al- 
lusions — ^in agreeable and ingenious similitudes* 
Indeed) in so long a composition, and of such a 
species, it is surprising that the author should have 

I Appendix; No, VI. 
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contrived so much to enliven the dialogue, and ren- 
der it so little tedious. 

When the Christian religion had spread abroad 
in Egypt, and die fame o£ the sanctity of its teach- 
ers reached even to India, where many reUnqaish* 
iog their property, dedicated themselves to the so- 
litary worship of God, there reigned in the east a 
certain king, named Abenner. This personage 
was distinguished by the elegance of his form, and 
success in war^ but daricened his odier bright qua- 
lities by a superstitious regard to idols. All things 
prospered under his hands, and the want of chil- 
dren alone spears to have reminded him of the 
inadequacy of his power for securing happiness. 

In the midst of this prosperity, Abenner was 
annoyed by the troops of monks and ChristiaiM, 
who, by their zeal in preaching, brought over from 
the wor^ip of idols many of the most considerable 
nobles of the country. £nraged at this defection, 
and unacquainted with the truth of the doctrines 
disseminated, the king instituted a griievous perse- 
cution against all who professed the new religion. 
Many of the ordinary worshippers tottered in their 
^th; but the monastic class, by su&ring martyr* 
dom, enjoyed agloriousopportuaity of showing thehr 
zeal. A dtttinguished satrap, moreover, unterri- 
fied by the sufferings of the Christians, embraced 
8 
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t]ie pcc^ion for declaring bU conversioii* wdd m 
an elaborate ^eech endeavoured lo a^dMOa ^e 
img^ Bk mB^fssiyif however » mth a rar^ ibrbear- 
anoe^ dknus^edhim* vitboiu conferrii^ tbe orowii 
of martyrdom; but, as a t&Amony of tbe ia«$ca<^ 
of his preachings increased the rigour of his petm- 
cuUQn» and hestoired new honoura on the wossbip- 
p^ra of idoku 

Ajier these aberrations a son 19. horn to Abenr 
ner^ eif 9iQgiikr beauty ; aveijc^ed by the su^toemr 
p^hment of his strongest w<bh> he pvo^^vos a 
great festiva], and asaemhks di>out fifty of th^ 
most eminent o£ the asti ologetis skiUedFia the l^wm^ 
ing of the ChjaldeaBa. Thes« sag^ gi^ their q[H- 
nion that the young prince would surpass m w^ih, 
povej^ and gk)ry> aU his predieeessors^ l)mkA 
alone of thi^ir nuqaber fmleUs. his <iUstingtti9hed 
zeal £qm the Cfarii^iaii religi0n^ and dediavea t^ 
the ^!ory to which he was destined iRas negacr^ 
for him in ^nothec and a better world* 

Th^ king) disfiu^ed l^ thia proi^^».befihiaks 
him^eif of human meiu)a to aivett ita covaptelton* 
For tM&puopose h^lnutlds, a sqileiidid paku^> in 
whichih^ places his.^B» whese^ hy providing hm 
with teaeheis andi8ei?iEai:^of tbei9iosth^a)ljhy'aod 
beauiafa],i^ea«aQce^h0i]S .OM^u^t ^bat no symp** 
Ixxns.ofi de^ilh^ on diseaae^ ot ppKei^|.oc aajr tfaJBg 
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thai cmiU noleit him, should M vaoAst his ob* 
iertation. 

Ai^tv Aon trmtigwients* so well cakulated for 
the g9od ed qc atioa of a yaang prince, finding 
that MiBCi of the monks still sumved, Abenner re* 
oews die peneoQition^aAd on two of their number 
he bestows the crown of martyrdom, which indeed 
th^ appear to have eagerly sdicited. 

In Ihe mean time Prince Joaafhat waxed strong, 
amd^ possessbg great ingenuity, and a prodigious 
l<^e of leamiag, gires much diaqiuatude tm his 
teachers whom he fteqnevdy puzikahy his ques^ 
ttons. 

Nolinthfltwiditg the ansialy of tfas long, to 
keep the, mind of hiason nnneqiwintad with ereiy 
ida» prodnettvie of pain, the irksomeaeaB <>f faiaconr* 
fi^amwil, and a desire to leana ifea cause, harass 
and diatrasa hnnu Haring, therefore, persuaded 
esie of his attandaats to inform him of tlie pvedie* 
lion oir the astrologer^ and iheoauae, of the perse* 
cntkm of the ChrisSians^ he obtaiaa penniBskm firom 
the king to leave his prison ; and in spite of the 
Tigiknce of those aboul him»to<remoiie all unseem- 
ly ol^eets fromiiis sight, he gradually acquires the 
idaaa of diaease and of death. 

la ^kese da^DS the wetdd" 6odoame to Barbuun, 
a piawmoyc; wfa* dwdtinthe itAtooesaof Sen* 
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naar, and moved him to attempt the conversion of 
Josaphat Having, therefore, girt hinndf with 
worldly vesture, he journeyed, in the di^^ise of a 
merchant, towards India, till he arrived at the re- 
sidence of the ymmg prince. Here he insinuated 
himself into the acquaintance of the attendant who 
had revealed to Josaphat ^e prediction of the as- 
trologer. He informed this person that he wish- 
ed to present to the prince a gem whidi was of 
great price» and was endowed with many virtues. 
Under this similitude of a worldly jewel, he typi- 
fied the beauties of the gospel ; and the prince ha- 
ving heard the story of the merchant, ordered him 
to be instantly introduced. Barlaam having thus 
gained admittance, premises his instructions with 
a summary of sacred history, from the faU of Adam 
to the resurrection of our Saviour ; and, having in 
this way excited the attention and curiosity of Jo- 
s^hat, who conjectures that this is the jewel of 
the merdiant, he gradually proceeds to ulafold all 
the mysteries and inculcate all the credenda of 
Christianity. 

The sacrament of bf^tism, and the communion 
of bread and wine— faith*-works— and thfe resur- 
rection, with all the various topics siK^h subjects in- 
volve, are successively expounded and illustrated. 
The prince yields implicit assent to the doctrines 
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of BarfaaiDy and u admitted ta a knowledge of aU 
the questions which agitated the church in these 
early |>eriod8. 

The consideration of the seclusion of the monks, 
and die efficacy of retirement in withdrawing their 
lanids from this world, with a warm eu]<^ on this 
species of martyrdom, prepare ibe way for Bar- 
laam to throw off the terrestrial habiliments of the 
merchant, and to appear before his pupM in all the 
luxury of s^ritual cleanness. An ancient goat- 
skm (irmn the effect of the sun, almost incorpo- 
rated with his flesbless bonesi) served him as a 
shirtf a roiigh and r^ged hair->cloth descended 
ftom ills loins to his knees, and a cloak of the same 
texture suspended from h^s shoulders composed 
the upper garment of this disciple of St Aiithony. 

Unappalled by the horror of diis picture, Josa- 
phat entreats the monk to release him firom his 
confinen^nt, and to accept him as his companion 
in the desert ; but is dissuaded by the prudence 
of Barlaam, who fears that, by the fiulure of such a 
premature step, he might be debarred from the 
completioa of his pious work. 

Having, therefore, baptized Josaphat, and left 
him bis leathern ^HiUetandiiair-eloth as memo- 
cials of his conveifHon, and to ward off the attacks 
#f Satan, he departs to the deserts after a profu- 
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9ion of prajrer for the prince's penseireiiance in weQ- 
doiog. 

During his absence, Josaphat contmuios to ma- 
nifest his aeal by erery kind of mortification and 
prayer. Unfortunately, however, Zardan, one of 
his attendants, who was apprized of his conversioii, 
uneasy at the neglect of his trust, reveals to the 
king the visits of Bariaam. 

Forthwith Abenner, being grievously enraged 
and troubled, betaken himself to Arachis, a ode- 
br^ed astrologer, to ^om he discovers the la* 
me»itd[>le predicament o£ his son. 

Arachis soon restores composure to the king, liy 
proposing two expedients fiir the removal of tiik 
griei^mce. The Bant of these was to lay bold of 
Bariaam, and, by threat^iing the tortsore, to com- 
pel him to confess the fialsehood of his doctrine. 
Should Bariaam escape them, he next proposed to 
persuade Nachor, an ancient fnaihemaiidiaHf who 
had a strong resemblance to the monk, to aDow 
himsetf to be ifooomfiled in a disputaticMi on the 
truth ef Christianily; by which means he expects 
that Josaphat will witboot diffiou)^ cob» over to 
die trmmphant par^» 

la their endeavoufs to overtake Bariaam the 
koidoiB are unaoeoesiiiil^ bat thrkbg i^ain stt& 
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fers hiB wrath agamit the monki to orerpower 
liis hunimity, and seventeen of thenii who re- 
fttte with msny oontemptuous reproaches to dis- 
cover the retreat of Barlaatn, are tortured and pot 
todeath* 

Recourse was now had to the second expedient 
of ArachiS) wh(^ haying arranged matters with 
Nachor^ giv^ out that he had got hold of Bat<- 
humt;, and the king having proclaiined an amnes- 
ty^ infites the ChrisdaDS^ with all the most learn- 
ed of the heathen, to be present at a public dis- 
putation wi& the hermit> on the merits of the new 
fiutfa* 

The flxvitatiofn to the Christians) however, ap- 
pears not to have been accepted, lor, with the eas- 
cepdoQ of Baracbias, (who will appear in a still 
mote dignified situation hereafler,) no one comes 
forward ia behalf of the pretended Barhuisn. Spite 
of this uatowmrd circumsUince, the ^se BaHaam, 
hke the celebrated Balaam of old, instead of cuv- 
nng the king's enemies, bteeses them altogether. 
The menaces of Josaphat, who, having discovered 
the imposition, threatened to testf out -the lieftit 
and tongue of Nadior with his own hands, should 
he be overcome in the argument, appear to have 
operated on him as the flaming sword of the angel 
on the prudcaal afid pMiMt btotiifor 6f Bdmim. 
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However this amy be, td the astonidiiiient and dii- 
pleasure of Abenner, Nachor, in his reply to the 
idolaters, proves the errors of their tenets^ and the 
divine nature of ChristiaQity. 

Dividing the different religions into three da^ 
ses, the worship of the gods, the Jewish iaith, and 
the belief in Christ, he exposes the absurdity of 
the two first, and concludes his harangue by. an 
exposition of the superiority of the New Religion. 
All this the Magi are unable to refote, and the 
king, after many vain attonpts to remind Nachor 
of his instructions, is obliged to dissolve tlie assem- 
bly, with the intention of renewing the conference 
on the following day. Josapbat, however, in the 
course of the night completes the coi^version <»f 
Nachor, who betakes himself in tte mpming to the 
wilderness, to work out his salvation In privi^e. 

When these things come to the knowledge of 
the king, he is as usual much irtjtated ; and the 
prudent monks being no longer exposed to his re- 
sentment, his wise men and astrologers are flog- 
Iged, and dismissed with disgrace. But, spite of 
these tokens of impartiality, his time was not yet 
come, though he no longer offers sacrifice to the 
gods, nor holds their ministers in honour. 

The servants of the idols perceiving the es- 
trangement 6£ the king> and feariitg the loss of the 
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oflieriogs he was wont to make to the gods, call to 
their aid Theudas, a celebrated magician, by whose 
instigation Abenner is again induced to interfere 
with the tranqoillity of bis son. 

Presuming on the influence of the sexual pas* 
sion^ Abenner^ by the advice of Theudas, orders 
the attendants of the prince to be removed, and in 
their room damsels of the most alluriDg beauty are 
placed about him. Josaphat appears to have borne 
their assaults with wonderful fortitude, though the 
proceedings of one of them were so violent, that 
the pious Damascenus ascribes them to the opera- 
tion of demons, who were understood by the pri- 
mitive Christians to be the authors and patrons of 
idolatry. 

A more dangerous trial, however, is yet reser- 
ved for Josaphat. The most beautiful of his maid- 
en attendants was a young princess, a captive of 
Abenner. In this damsel the prince takes a pecu- 
liar interest, and, reflectmg on her misfortunes, he 
uses every endeavour to solace her by conversion 
to Christianity, Instigated by the demons, she 
promises to assent to this change of religion, on 
condition that the prince should espouse her ; and 
on his declining a tie incompatible with his vow of 
celibacy* she labours to convince him of its inno* 
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cence, supporting her arguments by the e^cattple 
of the patriarchs^ and others distinguished by tbdr - 
piety. Josaphat, however, is determined against 
this formal breach of his edgagemettIS 5 ttnd the 
princess is at length compelled to promise that she 
will embrace Christianity on more moderate term& 
This was too much for the piety of Josaphat to re* 
gist, and the glory of redeeming the soul of ib^ 
damsel, appeared to him to atone for the corporeal 
defilement, on which she insisted as a prelimih^y. 

At this perilous crisis, and when the princess 
seems to have been on the brink of conversion, Jo* 
Saphat bethinks himself of prayer* At the sftme 
period likewise, the demons (as afterwards appear*" 
ed from their own confession,) had been put to 
flight by a sign of the ci'dss which the pribce had 
fortunately made, and thiis left him to combat with 
his earthly antagonist done. 

The scheme of the idolaters having thus fkiledi 
ftnd the princess being abanddried to viigimty and 
reprobation^ Theudas attempts in a conference to 
shake the faith of Josaphat ; but the latter victori<k 
ously converts the magician, and sends him like 
Nachor to the deSert, where be is baptized, tmd 
p&sses the remainder of his Uf^ in tears and gtooM^ 
and in producing oilier fhilts of repentance. 
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The kidg at lengdi detenaines na longer to ha* 

vacs hia ion on the score of religion ; biit» by the 

adfice of Aradiis, divides his kmgdom with htm, 

m the hope that the cares of gOTemment may 

. wididraw him from his, ascetic habits. 

The first use Josaphat makes of his. newly^acqoi- 
red power, is to ercict the cross on every tower of 
the city where he dwells, while the temples and al» 
tars of the i(k>ls are levelled with the dust ; he also 
builds a magnifieent cathedral to our Saviour, where 
he preaches Uie gospd to his sub|ects, calls many 
fimn darkness to light, and distributes his treasury 
among the poor. Now God (sajrs the pious author 
of the history,) was with him whithersoever he 
walked^ and all that he did prospered under hn - 
hands ^ but it was not so with the household of 
Abenner, which daily waxed weaker and weaker ' 

The king, presuming that this distinction would 
not have been made without a cause, at length al- 
lows himself to be convierted by Josaphat; whose 
^ritual son he thus becomes, to the unutterable 
edification and comfort of the monks ; and then 
iretires firckn the government of his kingdom to a 
solitary plaice^ where he gives up the ghost after a 
long course of penitence and mortification. 
Jos^hat hemg now left without check, resolves 

VOL.1. p 
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10 retire ftooi the world, ind to pdis the retttain- 
der of his dajrs with j^laam in the desert. Ht« 
mng, Aereforey harangued his people, and com- 
pelled Bsrachias, the person who stood forward to 
defend the fidse Barhuun, to ascend the vacant 
throne, much against the inclination of the prince 
elect, he escapes with some dfficulty fvom his sidi- 
jects. 

After a painfhl pilgrimage of many days, in the 
course of which he meets with numberless demons^ 
tempting him sometimes in the form of cpringa of 
Water, and sometimes in the less accepti^le dii^ 
of wild beasts and serpents, he arrrres at the ceil 
ofBarlaam. 

Hiere, after a due preparation by derout excF- 
ds^s, the old man dies, and is buried by Josaphat, 
who spends thirty-five years in suppMcations to 
heaven, for a speedy removal from this life. The 
holy meh of tfaeie times indeed appear to have 
passed their existence, as if they had been brought 
into this world only for the purpose of prayifi^ for 
their deliverance from it* 

The prayeifs of Josq>hat are at length heard, and 
he is buried 1^ a neighbouring hermit in the grave 
ofBarlaam. 

When the account of hk demise reaches his suc- 
cessor, Barachias, he comes with a great retinue 
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tbthedMeit; andhaviiigraiaed th^bodittof Jo- 
magkM mad BtrlMaip which he find* perfik^ en^* 
tire, and (^MA oould oot have b^eii expected hi 
the Hfetitiie of the minti,) emMug a tnott grat^ 
fill odour, he tva&iports them to hui tnetropoha* 
There thef are deported in a magafficettt churchy' 
in which they conikitied to work ttihiadesy as tbegr 
hftd dofie in the couETte of their jettmey» and be- 
fare th^ were agafai interred. 

Damatcenns ftigntf that dieineidents of the sto- 
ry oC JoBifhat ted Barhiam had been told to him 
by iooMft pions Bthiopi«M» by which he means In« 
diaiB^ who had fkmtiA thehk vdaied by toeans of 
aigmviiigs on tablets of wriuspeoted veradty. 

TKb romance wu a great fk«<ourite dnring the 
middle ages, and was the origin of the cdebimted 
Arabic story of Bbn-Taphail. In a more recent 
period it gave rise, as shall be aftetwards shown, 
tOBMnrethanoneofthetidseofBoocacdo; and it 
waatmquestlonably the mod^ of that species of 
spiritnal fiction which was so prevalent in France 
during tiie sixteenth ted seventeentli centuries; 

Jesaphat and Barlaam^ however, was the last 
example 4^ this mode of compbsttk>n, which qpu 
peared during the existence of the eastern empire ; 
the only Greek romance by which it was succeed- 
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ed, b&ng foimed on the model of Thei^efiee and 
Charidea, or ralhcnr of the CUtopbon and Leueifipe. 
Indeed, in this last and feeble exandple of Grecian 
fiction, we sddom meet with an in^dent of which 
we have not the prototype in the romances of He-^ 
liodorus ji^ Tatiufu It is entitled Is«iene and &• 
meniasy' and i^as written by £ustathiii8^or Euma- 
tlnns, as, he has been sometis^es called^ who floit-* 
rishedy as Huet terms it, in the 1 2tb century, dtt^^ 
ring the veign of the emperor Emanuel Comnenus. 
The commencement of the story^ and 4he mode io- 
which the hero and heroine become acquainted, 19 
evidently taken from HeUodoms. fonenias is-sent 
as a h^M from his natire city, Ernry comis, for the* 
pett'fomiance of some annual ceremony^ to Auly- 
eomi^ where he is hospitably entectamed by Sos^ 
Ihenes, the folher of Ismene. This young lady^is 
seized with a passion for the herald, on seeing hio» 
for the first time at dinner ; she presses his hand, 
makes love to him under shelter of the table, and 
at length proceeds so far that Ismenias bursts into- 
laughter. Heliodorus has painty his Arsace, and 
Tatius his Melite, as women of this description; 
but Eustathius is the first who has introduced V» 
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heroine maSdng love without modesty and without 
art. To her advances Ismenias at length makes 
some return^ and the period of his emhassy being 
expired, he d^Murts to his native place, Euryco- 
mis, accompanied by Sosthenes, and his daughter 
Ismene, nHiom he entertains in his Other's house* 
One day, at dinner, Sosthenes accidentally men- 
tions that Ins daughter is speedily to be married. 
Ismene, who appears to have been previously un- 
acquainted with this projected change in her situ- 
ation, insii^ in the course of the following nighty 
<m an immediate elc^ment with Ismenias. She 
dragged me along, (says Ismenias, who narrates 
the stoiy,) nor would she quit her hold, though 
I affirmed that the things necessary for her de- 
parture were not prepared. I with difficulty, at 
length, escaped iVom her hands, calling all the 
gods to witness.*— Ismenias, however, on leaving 
her, does not go to prepare for the elopement, 
but to sleep; which, indeed, is the constant re- 
soiurce of the hero of this romance in every emer* 
gency. Throughout the whole work he consults 
his pOloWi in circumstances which should have con^ 
verted a sleeper of Ephesus into an Argus. At 
length, by the exertions of Cratisthenes, the friend 
of Ismenias, a vessel is procured, in which the 
lovers embark. A storm having arisen^ and a vic-» 
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tim being thought neceanry by the Bttlors ta ap- 
pease Neptune, the lot fiiUs on bmene^ who is ao- 
oordingly thrown overboard. The windy of course^ 
is allayed; but aa tbe lover of Ismene diituiba the 
crew with his lameo^allonS) he is set on shore oa 
the coast of Ethioi»a. After beingtbusdisMnbaiie- 
ed he experiences the usual adventures with piratas» 
and is at last sold as a slave at ];>aplul^[NriiB» to a 
Greek master; who soon after goes as herdd to 
another city in GreeQe> and carries Tswenias along 
with him. Tbe h^ald and his slave are received 
in the house of Sostratus, where Isno^snias discoven 
bmenei living in a servile conditioOi : When thrown 
into the sea, shehud beeu pmaervediby tbe exer^ 
tioDs of a dolphk)^ and had afterwaids been aold 
by pirates to Soslratus^ This gc^tlemanf with Us 
daughter, andabo Ismene> attend tbe master of 
Ismenias to Dapfanipdti* In the middle of the 
mghtf which Mlowed their arrival in that uty, the 
whole band proceed to worship in^ tbe tismple of 
Apollo* Here the father and mother of Tsmenia^ 
ami the parents of Ismene» are discovered tearing 
tl»ir hair, and lam^tiog in fidl chorus* The loveM 
are recognised by their parents, and redeemed firom 
servitude, after the heroine has been subjected to a 
trifd of diastity. 
In this roaumce, which consists of eleven booka^ 
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flte di a t re i Bog inddent ( except indeed to the read** 
er,) oociixstiUtbeaixfiit in which Iiinene'ftiiteiid«- 
ed marriage is first alluded to by her father. The 
fife preceding boolv present one contiiuied scene 
of joUiftj^ nd the l<mg descriptions of festivity are 
eeUkni intemiptedf except by still longer eceounts 
of dreemSf which are represented as having been 
jnfeuteijr more afve^ible than could be expected, 
from the loaded stoBuichs of the sleepers; As the 
work advaaoes, these dreams become qaite ridico'- 
kuB, finmL their accurate minuteness, and the long 
reaeoMngft -carried on in them by persons whose 
stodL of loigpe, even when awake, does not appear 
to hsve been very extensive. 

The story of Ismene and Ismenias is not intri- 
cate in itself^ but is perfdexed by the similarity 
of suunes. The reader must be &r advanced in 
the woriL before he learns to distinguidi the hero 
firom the heroioe; especially as the latt» acts a 
part which in most romances is assigned to the 
fimnei^ Eurycomis is the city from which Isme* 
ilias is seat as herald. In Aulyoomis he is receiv* 
ed by Sosdienesy the fiither of Ismene ; and is sold 
to a Gredc master at Daphnipolis, who goes as he- 
rald to Artycomisy where he is entertained by Sos- 
tratu0» Eustathius has perhaps fallen into this 
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blemish by imitating Heliodorus, in whose romance 
Chaereasy Calasiris, and Cnemcm, are the namca 
of the principal characters. 

£ustathiu8 resembles the author of Clitophon 
and Leucippe, in hk fondness for descriptions of 
paintings. The second and fourth books are full 
of accounts of allegorical pictures in the temples 
and summer-house of the garden of Sosthenes^ 
which were hung with representations of the four 
cardinal virtues, and also with emblems of each 
of the twelve months of the year. A reaper is 
drawn for July; a person bathing for August; 
and one sitting by the fire for February. Some 
of these allegories, however, are rather far^fetch-^ 
ed; thus it is not very apposite to make a sol- 
xlier the emblem of March, because that month 
is the most favourable for military expeditions. 
From Tatius also the author of Ismene and Isme^ 
nias borrows that ticklish experiment, whidi winds 
up the faible of so many of the Greek romances, 
with such honour to the heroines, and such satis- 
faction to their lovers. From Longus, according 
to Huet, he has taken that celebrated piece of gal- 
lantry,* which consists in drinking firom the part of 

' Elegans urbanitatb gtuvsM-^ffueU Ori^, Fab^ 
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a goUel irhich had been toached by Hie Ups of a 
■Hstress. But this artifice, which has been intro- 
dnced in so many aaiat<Mry c(»npositions,' may be 
traced much higher dian the Daphnis and Chloe 
c^JAjngoB. Lodan, in one ofhis dialogues,* makes 
Jupiter pqr tMs compliment to Ganymede; and 
ihe same OHieeit may be found in a o^ection of 
letters by the sophist Philostratus, who wrote in 
the second century. ** Drink to me,** says he, 
*f with thine eyes only, or if thou wilt^ putting the 
ci^ to thy lips, fill it with kisses, and so bestow it 
upon me.*'' 

On account of his numerous plagiarisms, Eusta- 
tfaius is violently attadced by Huet, who says that 
he rather transcribes than imitates the work of Ta- 
tins. ** Indeed," continues he, *^ there can be no- 

* Ac. TatiQf. Grid de Art. Amat. lib. 1. 676. 
^ Dialog. Deor. toI. I. p. 1S9. 

3 E^ >« /uWff v^STtm ToTff ofAfXATiv, *E« ii BeXii roi{ ^iiXu-i 
nt^oo^i^a-A inA^a ^CkufAkron nrl txirotfjuiy x«t Srotf Hin, 24. 
This idea, i^ong witft inaoy oilier far-fetched conceits of 
Pbllostratm, has been imitated by Ben Jonson, in his poem 
entiUed the Forest ;— 

** Drinlc to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a IlIsb but in the cup. 

And Ml not loolc for wine." 
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^,notbi|cigiiiiNreiii99le9«8i^smddy^^ Indue 
wliolethc^ifi no 4acea<7> no prohnbitity^ a^ iQven* 
^11^ no bfippy diiqposHkw of iQCideiiU The tutJuir 
wtroduq^i die bom rolalmg hift own adyomauet; 
tmono ownol cUboovot whom be addreiaeis Qg why 
)io u difcoiitrsuig* IfaiOnoisfii»tj0owioiired»die 
fir8|.oonfe«ee9and oSecs lav« withoixl modestyt W3ti»« 
Ottlshflme, and without art Tamoniai takos nohirit 
&i0m tho90 caressos* nor doeei bo make jny return. 
Thia nu^ be praiae^worlhy in morab or pbiioiaphyy 
but is wretched in romance. In shorty tbewluile 
ia the work d? aome niw achoo)-boy> or unskilful 
aophiaty from whoae hands the birch oug^ never 
to have been wiUidrawn." 
. These remarks of Huet may in gtoeral be wtik 
founded, but his censure of Eustathius for not ha- 
ving created a character to whom the hero re- 
counts his history would be applicable, if just, not 
only to the work he criticises, but to many of the 
best of our modem novels and rotnanoes. The 
method adopted by Achilles Tatius, of introducing 
a listener, seems now exploded ; and if we fancy 
that the hero or heroine speak, the narration must 
be r^arded as a soliloquy from beginning to end. 
But in fact» in the modem novels and in the Greek 
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rommoe erf* Jimene wad Twnftniti> the penont who 
relale their fioiy are neither eonceiired to addreii 
a fHeoAf nor to rqiort their adventure* to them* 
sdyes, but ere i iippo9td to have written wfaal the 
reader peruanu 

Notwithstanding ail its ddeote, bnene and JMf 
nedaf has been imitated bj suhse^pieitf poeta and 
wfitens of romanoei D'Ucfib, in particuhur, hai 
taken the description of the fountain of love intnn 
diteed in the As^ea, from that of Diana at Arty- 
eomss; and many of the inddents and names in 
the work of Euatathius have been transferred to 
the pastoral of Montemi^rar . 

Besides diose Greek romances that have been 
enumerated, there is one entitled Doskles and 
Biiodantesy by 1%eodorus Brodromus, who wrote 
sdbout the middle of the l^tb oentnry, and was 
nearly cimtemporary with Eustalhius, but which 
shall not be ftrther moc^oned; as besides being 
wery indifierently writtw, it is in iambics, and is 
nather a poieffli than a romance* It was followed 
by a great many others of a Mmilar description, in 
the IStb and 13th centuries, all of which are writ* 
ten m iambics; and contain a smea of wandering 
adventures, strung togedier with fiitle art or in* 
vention, as the loves of Charicell and DrosiHa, by 
^icetas Eugenianus, &e. 
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During the eidsfeenceof the eastern empire, there 
also appeared a nmnber of Greek tales, chiefly de- 
rived from mythological stories, and resembling 
t^se of Parthenius Nicenus ; but sometimes com- 
bined with long discussions on the nature of love# 
However, as these are not written according to 
the rules of romance, but are founded on heatlien 
ftblesy l^ey are not included in the plan that 1 have 
adopted. 

A curious account is given by Huet, of a ro-' 
mance of disputed authenticity, which appeared 
imder the name of Athenagoras, entitled, Du Vral 
et parfait Amour. A copy of lliis work, written 
in French, was sent, in the year 1569» to M. La- 
man^ by MarUn Fum6e, who professes himself tc^" 
be merely the translator. He informs us in liie 
pre&ce that he received the Greek copy from tfai»^ 
M. Laman6, who was prothonotary to the cardinal 
of Armagnac ; that he had never seen any other 
manuscript of the work, and adds, that it is the 
production of that Athenagoras, who addressed an 
apology for the Christian religion to the emperors 
Marcus Aurelius and Comoiodus, which would 
make him contemporary with, or even prior t(v 
Heliodorus. In 1599, thirty years after it was 
written or translated by Fumee, tte romance was 
published by Bernard of Sanj<^ry, with a pre&ce> 
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mwliichlie sf^ that he had found among kis pa- 
pers a copy of the work, transcnbed from-the ma- 
nuscript which Fumfe had lent to M. de Tjim^T^^, 
Huet t^eaia of this Fonaiice at oonsiderahb 
lengthy in the work I hare ao often quoted* He 
inlhe first plaoe eiitels the splendid and intevest* 
ingmanner iii which the romance ofNms. ** Thtf^/* 
8a|» he^ << as in a picture, is represented the loftf 
tnumph of Pauhis EmOius^where^ amidst so many 
remarkahk objects, the king'of Macedon is exhi* 
bited loaded with chains, uid humed along wilk 
his cUkbren belbte the chariot of his conqueroe* 
There the^ enfaau)ured; Charis^ . grieving beyond 
meosuDe that she had fallen into the power of the 
Romans, and that she had been torn from Tbe#» 
genes, her lover, is touched wkh delight, on uneat* 
pectedly beholding him; and at ^«amemomentas 
a^bcted with the most poignant anguish^becausesjbe 
sees him among the captives/' It is from the house 
of Octaviu% a Roman general, into whose power 
she had fidkn, that Charis views the triumph that 
excites «uch jarring emotions. Melangenia, ivho 
turns out to be an elderly gentlewoman of Car- 
thage, but was at that time the slave of Oetavtus, 
18 sent to console her. . TiKse two females recount 
to each other their early loves and misfortunes, 
the recital of which occupies the first dx books (^ 
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the rottianoe^ and the remaining fimr conCaia the 
adirentom of Charn after ahe had obtained her 
fraadomfrom Ootaviut^ wfaiofa are in the uaod 
iTfle of dioae containadm tte Oreafcroauaioaa. 

As to the quetdon of the authantkity of tbia proi 
dncdoD, the audiora of die BModiaqiieidea E^ 
mansBcem to t^ink It a gewUnework^ but do net 
enter into nmeh discntaion^ Hoel renHuehi thitt 
the intfanate kncnrledge ahown kgr the author^ 
of all those thhigs whkh were dindverdd by the 
andenii^ both in nature and art;**4iii.^tnnideifid 
acquaintance with dM history of past timeB, and 
die anci^t errors he adopts^ into wfaieh a mo- 
dem woidd scarcely have ftllen ; theGredc phrase^ 
ology ^Mdk shines ef«n throngh the mtet of tran<- 
datlon; and> above ally die dignity and grace of an- 
tiquity) which cannot be easily imitated, and hi 
which the whole work is ckvthed; aU conspire t^ 
vindicate i^om the suspicion of forgery^. The hi* 
shop then proceeds to unfold his arguments i^ahiM 
Ae geflttbeness of the work, many of whioh are 
not more condusive than those adduced in fkronr 
of its authenddty. The fitet reason for incredo- 
lity is, that the romam^ has not been mentioned 
m the diedonary of Phodus, which, if admiUed as 
a proof of fhbrication, wovM render spnrious the 
romances of Longos, Chariton, and the three Xe» 
10 
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nophons. Nor is the argument demed fiom t]ie 
suppoMd imitatimi of HeJiodonis orach mora oon^ 
dusiire. 

The impostorey howerer, is dexriy detected by 
tiw deseription of ataHiiers and institlitioiit un^ 
known In tiie age of Athenagoras. Hie aotbor 
coddocts a criminal trial in the heart of Greece^ 
according to the form of pvooess before the paN 
liament of Paris. The pttesta and vhyhis hitro- 
iteced in the romance^ as conseoitted to Ham* 
mon^ liv« according to the ftahionof the monks 
and nuns of the fiibeendi cenxmff aod not Uke tlkMtt 
who ^dsted in the earljr ages^of Christia^^^ 

Huet has maitloned as the pHndpal defoot df 
the romance^ that it is loaded f^ith descriptions of 
buiidhigSy «eid thatthe palaoes are not raised by 
the magic hand of fiction^buthyaprofossioBai at* 
diitect. Wtaai this blemi^ Hu^ has drawn Ml 
ofaief Argument against t^e aathenticity of tlie 
worb ** It is uniTersaliy known/^ says he, ** thet 
the Cardinal Atviagnac was miioh addicted to te 
study of architecture; Philander^ the commenta^ 
tor on Vkruvius, was one of his most devoted re* 
tainers, was ikie most scientific architect of his age^ 
and was> besides, well informed In eirefy brandi of 
polite literature^ Now, nnce the descriptions of 
this Atheiiagoras are closely sqnared to the prin^ 
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eiples of arcdutecture indicated by faim in bi»a6no- 
tatioQA on Vilruviii% tnay it not bereasomj^y sin% 
pectedy that Philander was the deviser of. this li« 
terary imposture^ in order to support his own opi- 
luons hy the authority of aatiquity. llie fraud 
might have been detected, had the: work issued 
from the hands of Philander, or the palace of the 
cardinal. That- he might remove sufi|)ici6n from 
himself. and, conduct the reader as k were tootiier 
grjO^nd, he wrote ^ amatpry romance. There^ as 
i£M»@id^itvdLy> he inserted the precepts ofhis arl, 
Aii4>XfOnceaIiilghis own name, he ingeniously em* 
ployed that oihtmmi^ for the possessor of ^e 
manuiimp^ and Fjuoafe for the Fcench translator. 
HoweVeif it teay- be/' he continues, ** the ro-* 
H^a^ce is ingeniously contrived, artfully coaduet- 
ed, enl^htened with unparalleled sentiments, and 
precepts, of moraUty, and adorned with a< profu>* 
sion of the most ^lightful images, mosti^ilfiilly 
diq[>08ed. The iiieidonts are probable, the episodes 
are deduced from the main subject, the langui^e 
is perspicuous, and modesty :is scn^qsulously obser« 
ved. Here there i&.nothing meaQ> nothing unna« 
tural or affected, nothing that has die appearance 
of chUdis^ess or sophistry." Hoet, however^ 
eon]^lains that the condui^on 6f the fable of thisr 
romance is far removed from the excellence of the 
introduction* 
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I hare dow taken a successive view of the 
Greek romances, and have attempted to furnish 
such an analysis of them as may enable the reader 
to form some notion of their nature and qualities. 

One quaUtyy it is obvious, pervades them all, 
^d it is the characteristic not only of Greek ro- 
mance, but of the first attempt at prosaic fiction 
in every country. This is making the interest of 
the work consist in a succession of strange, and 
often improbable, adventures. Indeed, as the pri- 
mary object of the narrator was to surprise by 
the incidents he rehearsed, the strangeness of these 
was the chief object to which he directed his atten- 
tion. For the creation (^ these marvels sufficient 
scope was given him, because, as little intercourse 
took place in society, the limits of probability were 
not precisely ascertuned. The seclusion, also, of 
females in these early times gave a certain uni- 
formity to existence, and prevented the novelist 
from painting those minute and almost impercep- 
tible traits of feeling and character; all those 
developements, which render a well-written mo- 
dem novel so agreeable and interesting. Still, 
amid all thdr imperfections, the Greek romances 
are extremely pleasing, since they may be con- 
sidered as almost the first productions in which 

YOX.. X. Q 
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woman is in any degree represented as assunnng 
her proper station of the friend and the companion 
«f man» Hitherto she had been considered almost 
in the light of a slave, ready to bestow her afifec- 
tioBS on whatever master might happen to obtain 
her ; but, in Heliodorus and his followets, we see 
her an affectionate guide and adviser-^we behold 
an union of hearts painted as a main-spring of our 
conduct in life — we are delighted with pictures of 
fidelity, constancy, and chastity, and are encou- 
raged to persevere in a life of virtue by the hi^py 
consequences to which it leads. The Greek ro- 
mances ^e less valuable than they might hav^ 
been, from giving too much to adventure, and too 
little to manners and character ; — but these have 
not been altogether neglected, and several plea* 
sing pictures are delineated of ancient customs 
and feelings. In short, these early fictions are 
such as ipight have been expected at the first ef<» 
fort, and must be considered as not merely valu* 
able in themselves, but as highly estimable in poinl>- 
ing out the method of awaking the most ple^uiing 
sympathies of our nature, and t^ffiscting n^oe^ pow*, 
erfully the fancy and the h^art 
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CHAPTER II. 

Introduction of the Milesian Taht into Italy. 
"^Latin Romances. — Peironius Arbiter. — 
jdpuleius, Ifc* 

Thx Milesiaa FUto had fiMiml their way iafto 
Italy even before they flouriihed in Gfeece. They 
had been reoeived with eagemessy and imitated by 
the Sybaritei» the meet ▼oluptuous nation in the 
west of Europe; whose stories obtained the same 
celelHity in Romei that the Milesian tales bad ac* 
quured in Asia fl»d in Greece. It is not easy to 
specify the exact nature of the western imitationiy 
but if we may judge from a solkaiyspeciBUD trans- 
mitted by MUukf they were of afieicetious descrip- 
tion! and intendbd to promote merrioiMit. Thqr 
enjoyed great popularity for a long period, and at 
lengthy in the time of Sylla, the Milesian tales of 
Aristidia were translated into Latin by Sisennaii 
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who was prsetor of Sicilyi and author of a histoiy 
of Rome. 

The taste for the Sybarite and Milesian &bles 
increased during the reign of the emperors. Many 
imitators appeared, particularly Clodius Albinus, 
the competitor of the Emperor Serenn, whose 
stories have not reached posterity, but are said to 
have obtained a celebrity to which their merit hard* 
]y entitled them.'. It is strange that Sererus, in a 
letter to the senate, in which he upbraids its mem- 
bers for the honours they had heaped on his rival, 
and the support they had given to his pretensions,, 
should, amid accusations that concerned him more 
nearly^ have expressed his chief mortification to 
arise from their having distinguished that person 
as learned, who had grown hoary in the study of 
old wives' tales, such as the Milesian-Punic fables. 
—Major fuit dolor, quod ilium pro Itterato lau- 
dandum plerique duxistis, cum ille neniis quibns* 
dam anilibus occupatus, inter MilesiasPunicas Apu- 
leii sui, et ludicra literaria consenesceret. 

But the most celebrated fable of ancient Rome 
is the work of Petronius Arbiter, which is, perhaps, 
the most remaricable fiction which has dishonoured 

' Mileftias nonnulli ejasdem esse dicunt,'qaarain fama aon 
i|;DobUi8, qaamvi$ nnediocrjter scriptse snot. — Capitolmns 
viU Chd, Jtbinu 
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the litemiy history of anj nation* It is the only 
fable of that period which remains, but ig a strong 
proof of the monstrous corruption of the times in 
which such a production could be tolerated, though, 
no doubt, writings of bad moral tendency might be 
circulated before the invention of printing, with- 
out aligning the depravity they would have evinced, 
if presented to the world subsequent to that pe- 
riod* 

The work of Petrontus is iathe form of a satire^ 
and, according to some commentators, is directed 
against the vices of the court of Nero, who is 
thought to be delineated under the names of Tri- 
maichio^aQd Agamemnon ; — an opinion which has 
been justly ridicufed by Voltaire. The satire is 
written in a manner which was first introduced by 
Varro ; verses are Intermixed with prose^ and jests 
with serious remark. It has much the air of a ro- 
mance, both in the incidents and their disposition ; 
but the story is too well known, and too scandal- 
ous to be particularly detailed* The scene is laid 
in Magna GrsBcia ; Enoolpius isthe chief character 
in the work, and the narrator of events ; — he com- 
mences by a l9mentation on the decline of elo- 
quence, and while listening to the reply of Aga- 
memnon, a professor of oratory, he loses his com- 
panion Ascyltos* Wandering through the towa 
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in search of him, he is finally conducted by an old 
woman to a retirement where the Incidents that 
t)ccur are analogous to the scene* The subse- 
quent adventures-^the feast 'of Trknalchio— the 
defection and return of Giton— the amour of £u- 
molpus in Bythinia — ^the voyage in the vessel of 
Lycus — the passion and disappointment of Circe 
follow each other without much art of arrange- 
ment; an apparent defect which may arise from 
the mutilated form in which the satire ^ descend- 
ed to us. 

The style of Petronius has been much applaud- 
ed for its elegance — it certainly possesses conrider- 
i^le naivetS and grace, and is by much too fine a 
veil for so deformed a body* l^ome of the verses 
also are extremely beautifiil ; the episode of the 
Matron of Ephesus is well kno wn, it has been fire- 
quently imitated, and is perhaps the best part of 
Petronius. 

Indeed, the Latin writers of fiction seem to have 
been unifbrmly more happy in their episodes than 
in the principal subject. This remark is particu* 
larly applicable to the 

ASS OF APULEIUS, 

To which its ireaders, dn account idf its excdlencc^ 
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-added die epkbet of GoUen. The Miletnm €ir 
blef ware much in TOgue in the age of the airthor. 
Acoordingljy in the commencement of km work, 
he alluret hit readeis with the prouuse of afinhion- 
able composkioDy' Ifaoogh he early insinuates that 
he has deeper intentioiis than thenr amosement. 

The fiMe is rehited in the person of the author^ 
who cemmenoes his story widi representkig Mm« 
self asa young man, sensible of the adTantages of 
nrtue, but inmoderately addicted to pleasure^ and 
carious of magic He infiNrms the reader diat on 
aooouDt of some domestic affiurs, he was obMged 
to travel into The8saly,die oountiy whence his fii» 
mily had its origin* At his entrance into one 
ef (he towns, called Hypata, heenquhredfor a per« 
son of the name of MMon, and bemg directed to 
his house, rapped at the door. On what security 
do you intend to borrow, said a senrant, cautiously 
unbolting it; we only lend on pledges of gold or 
dver;— Mng at last introdoced to the master, 
Apaleius presented lettersof reoommendation from 
De&ms,^ainend of the miser, and was in oon«e» 
qnenee asked to remain in die house* Mflon ha« 
ving dismissed his wifi», desired his guest to sit 

' At ego tibi ■emone isto Milesio varias ftbolaf eonse* 
tftn, auresquetuas benevotetlepido sonurro permokeaiiu 
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down on the couch in her place, apologizing for 
the want of seats of a more portable de8anption> 
on. account of his fear of robbers. Apuleius ha- 
ving accepted the invitation to re^e in the mi- 
ser's house/ went out to the public bath, and on^ 
the way reflectbg on the parsimony of his host,, 
he bought some fish for supper. On coming out 
from the market he met Pithias, who had been 
his schoid-fellow at Athens, but was at that time 
aedile of Hypata, and had the superintendence of 
provisions. This magistrate having examined the 
fish his friend had purchaised, condemned Aem as 
bad, ordared them to be dertroyed, and having 
merely reprimanded the vender, left his old com* 
panicm dismayed at the loss of his supper and mo- 
ney, and by no m^ms satisfied with the mode of 
administering justice in Thessaly. 

After having visited the bath, Apuldua return- 
ed to sleep at Milon's, and rose next morning with 
the design of seeing whatever was curious in the 
city. Thessaly was the country whence magic 
had its origin ; and of the nature of this art he had 
heard and even witnessed something on his journey 
&om Rome. Htx&ie he imagined that every thing 
he saw was changed from its natural form, by the 
force of enchantment; he expected to behold the 
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Blafcues walk,aDd to hear the oxen prophecy. While 
roaming through the town he met with a lady, 
called Byrrfaena, who had bemi a friend of his mo- 
tber, and who invited him to lodge at her house, 
lliis he could not agree to, as he had ahready ac- 
'oq>ted an apartment at Mjl<m% but he consented 
to accompany her home to siq»per. The great 
hall in this lady's palace is splendidly described, 
and an animaf.fd account is given of a statue of 
Victory, and a piece of sculpture representing 
Diana, surrounded by her dogs. Apuleius is warn- 
ed by Byrrh^ia to beware of Pamphile, the wife 
of Milon, who was the most dangerous magician 
in Thessaly. She informs him that this hag spares 
no charms to fascinate a young maa for whom she 
ooncmves a passion, and does not scruple to meta- 
morphose those who oppose her inclinations* Apu* 
Idus returned home, hesitating whether to attach 
himself to Pamphile, in order to be instructed in 
magic, or to her servant Fotis. The superior beauty 
of the latter speedily fixed his resolution, and he 
consoled himself for the many privations he endu- 
jped in the house of Milon, by carrying on an in- 
toigue with this damsel, who acted as the hand- 
maid of Pamphile>.and the valet of her parsimoni- 
ous husband. 
One night white: supping at the house of Byn- 
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tlmuLf Apakm mm inferned that the foUowiBg 
^ is the ibitmd of MorauBy and'thstih^ ought to 
honour th»t ffi?iiAy by soaie tuenrjr Invttttioft. 

ReturniDg home somcnrkat imonioiled, he.pmr* 
oeiYed through the doak three latge %UP08 Bttidc- 
ing the door of MMon with 'tiMMii'lkity. Suqieet« 
ng them to be 'mbbets^ iHiofateiidtfd lobrettk in- 
to the houie, he nm hit «#ord through them in 
miooeMiony and leeWi^ Aem^ti^dead, oMiped kito 
the houses Nestt noming he te lurreMed on ao- 
Goont of ibe triple heimcidet end kbrought to trod 
in a crowded and open co«rt. Theaoeusn is eaH* 
ed by a heraid. An old man, who acted in tint 
capacity, pronouneed ftharangue, of wfaidtdiedu^ 
ration was limited by a dqpsydm, as the dd ser* 
m<mi were measured by hour glasses. Two wo- 
men in deep moumii^ were introduced; one la^ 
tnented the death of her hvMMmd, the^otiwr of her 
■on, and both oaUed loodHy for vengeance on the 
murderer. Apaleius was found guilty of thedeatfi 
of three citieens; but previous to his eicecutlon h 
jk tesohred hetbonldbe put to the torture, to^ fbtve 
liim to a discovery of his accomplkesy and^the He* 
^eessny prepamions are aeeordiiq^ly oOi)ti{)leitflL 
"Whatlittd dii€% astoniiidied Apideius dttring<dii^ 
scene, was, that the whole court, and among ethers 
his hoM idilfMi, were aU< tkm ^Ule convulsed with 
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iatighter. One ci the wotnfi^ iti mounikig now 
demanded that the dead bodies, Whieh were ki 
court, should be uncorered, in drder that die com- 
passion of the judges being exdt^, the tortures 
might be increased. This demand was complied 
with, and the task assigned to Apuleins himsel£ 
The risibility of the audience is now accounted 'A)r, 
as he sees, to his utter astonishment, three immeittiB 
leather bottles, which, on the preceding riight, he 
had mista&et) for robbers. The imaginary crimi* 
nal is then disUlissed, after being informed'thtft't^ 
mock trial was in honour of the god MoteUs. 

On returning home the matter Was morie fUlIy 
explained by Fotis, who informs Apuleius^tihis 
had bedn employied by her mfistreito to procm^e the 
hair of ia^omig Boeotian, of ^hom she was etti- 
moured, in order to prepare a charm whidi wouftL 
bring him to herliouse: that havii^ faikd hi ob« 
taining ihtt ingredient, and fearing the resentment 
of her misti^eds, she had brought her some geat^s 
hair, which fell fttHa the sd^sars of a bdttleniheai^rb 
These hairs being burned by tlie sorceress, witir dib 
usual incantitibns, had (instead Of It^adihg tl» Bbs 
otian to her house, ) given animation to the skhis to 
iHiichth^foMidrly adhered, and-which beif^ihen 
in the form of bottles, had, in their desfare tf «n» 
trttnice, slidtiiiiia^^tuilmlt the Aior df IfSdn. 
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Apuleius agreed to forgive Fotis the uneasiness 
she had occasioned, if she would promise to exhi^ 
bit her mistress to him while engaged in one of 
her magical operations. On the following night 
Fotis came to him in great agitation, and inform- 
ed him her mistress was about to assume the 
shape of a bird, to fly to some object of her af- 
fections* Looking through an openii^ in the door^ 
he saw Pamphile take out seyeral bottles, and rub 
herself with an ointment contained in one of them^ 
Then having muttered certain words, her body is 
covered with feathers, her nails are lei^thened 
into daws ; and forthwith, in shape of an owl, she 
flies out of the.chamber. Apuleius next request* 
ed Fotis that she would favour him with some of 
the ointment, that he might follow her mistress in 
the same form, to his restoration flrom which he 
understood nothing fiirther waa necessary than a 
draught of qpring water mixed with anise and lau- 
rel leaves. Fotis, however, gave him a different 
ointment from that which she had intended, so that 
instead of being changed into a bird, he assumed 
the figure of an Ass. In this shape he retains his 
former feelings and understanding, but is told by 
Fotis that he cannot be restored to the human form 
but by eating rose leaves. 

The remainder of the story is occiqpiedwith the 
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searcli of Apoleiiis after this Tahiable article^ and 
the hardships he suffiers under the degraded form 
to whidi he was reduced ; a part of the worir,- 
which seems in its literal signification to have sug- 
gested the idea of such compositions as the Adven- 
tures of a JJap^gy the Perambulations of a Mouse, 

Apukius in the first place descended to the sta- 
ble, where he was very roughly treated by his own 
horse* and the ass of Milon. In a comer of his 
new habitation he perceived the shrine of Hippo- 
na, the goddess of stables, adorned with fresh ga- 
thered roses ; but in attempting to pluck them he 
was beat back with many blows by his own groom, 
who felt indignant at the meditated sacrilege* 

At this instant Milon's dwelling was broken in- 
to by robbers, who, having pillaged the house, 
loaded the horse and the two asses which they 
found in the stiMe with the booty. Apuleius obser- 
ved several rose bushes in a garden through which 
he passed on his way to the habitation of the ban* 
ditti; but restrainedhimself from partaking of their 
flowers, lest he should be murdered by his new 
masters on resuming the human figure* After a 
long journey, and when almost ready to sink under 
the weight of hk burden, he arrived at the abode 
of the robbers* This residence is deseribed m a 
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mamier qxtr^melj siiaular to. the li^biti^oi^ oT 
banditti, in all modem romances. We have the 
rugged mountain, io^netra|)le forest, inaccessi- 
bje rocks, and eren the soijid and lofty tower, witb 
the ^iibterrane6ug cavern, in this firigbtfiil abode 
supper was served up by an old wcanan, who wa9 
the only domestic; and during the repast another 
tjToop arrived bearing a rich booty. 

At d^y-break the robbers set out on 9, nciw ex- 
pedition, and returned a few hours afterwards with 
a you9g lady as their prize, whom they consigned 
to the care of the old woman* She informed this 
bag that she had been carried off on the day of 
her nuptials with a young man, tq whom she was 
much attached. The old woman, to alleviate her 
distress^ entertained her with a story which she 
said was tak^ from the Milesian fobles, and wUch 
is the celebrated tale of Cupid imd Psyche* 

Apuleius was employed in different expeditions 
with the robbers ; he alfo made several attemftt* 
to escape from their power, which proved abortive 
At length, one of their number, who had been left 
in the tpwn, where Milon resided, returned to hia 
band, and informed them that they were not sus- 
pected o( the robbery, which had been laid to the 
charge of a person of the name of Apuleius, who 
had forged letters from a friend of Mil(», and 
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had diaappeaf)^ after pfllaging tka home. Ha 
abo introduced a itraogery who r^preaeats hiouelf 
asthe ceM>raled robber Hemui, the terror of all 
Tbeiaaiy ; and f^, of .cotHeqaence, wa« gladly 
oboe^ the leader of the banditti. Apideiui, by at* 
toiding to the oonyenfttion thai paaied between 
this peiBcm ai^d Ibe young lady, ditoevered that 
the {Hretended outlaw k her huflband» idio hai aa* 
smned a fiedae character, in order to etbot h^ ea« 
cape. This be accomplished one evening by in* 
toxicatii^ hiB companionB, when having bound 
them with cotda, and placed hit bride on the back 
of Apuleius, he returned with her to the town in 
which she had fi^mierly resided. 

There i» a atriUog ooincidenoe of the ooour- 
rencea ait the babitatiop of the robbers with some 
of the early ineidenti in Gil Blaa. The gloonqr 
babitalion <^the robbefa*<ahe aoanner in which it 
is aeeured^^tbe revehry of the baDditti-'4he old 
wcmm hy wbam they are attended^-^the arrival of 
a 9ew troop during the mtertainment-*^e caplio 
▼ily of the ywmg My and final escape^ are, I 
tb«9fc,re9eniblcncea too strong to have been neraly 
^mdenHil* 

The Mw raaater of Apnleios, in gra&ude fior 
the sendee he had rendeicd, detarmiaed he riiould 
be sent to his mares in the country, to aid in the 
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propagation of mules. Unfortunately the groom 
he was entrusted to had a wife> who toti^ly marred 
the amorous expectadoos of Apulehis, by setting 
him to turn a miU. Nor* was ^s sitnation impro- 
Ted when the groom, at length recollecting his or- 
dersy sent him on thetnission to whidi he was ori- 
ginally destined ; as he met with a most inhospi- 
table reception from some horses who were his fel- 
low suitors. 

After diis mortification, Apulehis was employed 
to bring burdens of wood from the mountains, un- 
der the guidance of a boy, who treated him with ■ 
the utmost cruelty, and spread sudi a report of his 
mischievous disposition, that he was at the point 
of h&ng for ever disqualified for the multiplica- 
tion of mules. Intelligence» however, opportunely 
arrived that his master had been treadierously 
murdered by a former lover of his wife'^ and that 
this ladyi after taking a savage revenge on her per- 
&iious admirer, had laid violent hands on herselE 
On receiving this intelligence, the groom pillaged 
his master's house in the country^ loaded Apulehu 
with the booty, and fled with the rustics who were 
his accomplices. On their journey through a wild 
«aDd desolate country, they met with various ad- 
ventures; and at length arrived in apopukms town, 
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where the groom roiolved to fix his residence. 
Here Apuleius was purchased by an old eunuch, 
one of the priests of Uie Syrian goddess. While 
in his possession he was witness to the dreddful de-* 
bttucheries 6f the nunisters ef that divinity ; and» 
inadvertendy braying with astonishment at their 
excesses, one of the neighbours who had lost an 
ass, burst into the house, which rendered public 
the infamy of these wretches. 

In consequence of this exposure, the eunuchi 
were oUiged to remore to another town, whither 
Apuleius, bearing the statue of the Syrian god^ 
dess, accompanied them. Here they lodged in 
the house of one o£ the inhabitants, who had a 
great veneration for that deity. A dog unfortu* 
natetyran off widi a haunch o£ venison, with which 
he had intended to entertain her votories. The 
co<d£ proposed to faang himself in despair, but his 
wife persuaded hkn to leave that operadon as hii 
last resource; and meanwhile to subMtute an ass*s 
leg in room of the one he had lost. Apuleius^ha* 
ving understood that he was the intended victim, 
rushed into the hall where the host was entertain* 
ing the priests, and overset the taUes. A' report 
having been circulated that a mad-dog had been 
seen in the sti^ble, this act of Apuleius was ascri*' 

VOI». I. H 
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bed t6 hfAro}pho\m ; atud he would httre been saerK* 
i^ced to thia suspicion, if he had not instantly drank 
some water fh>m a vase* 

The eunuehs soon after removed^ and in iran^I- 
ling about with them, Apuleius heard the redtal 
of the tale concerning the tub winch ibtuis the se- 
cond story of the seventh day of the Decameron* 
Apuleius at length was sold at the market of one 
of the towns through, which he passed, to a baker, 
who meets with the adveiiture related by Boccac- 
cio in the t^th novel of the ^h day. He next 
fell into the possession of a gardener, from whom 
he was forcibly carried off by a Roman soidkr, and 
sold to two brothers who lived togedier ; the one 
being the cook, and the odier the pastry*cook of 
a man of wealth and importance. When they 
went out they made it a rule to lock the do<»r o£ 
the tent in which they baked, and dressed vie- 
liials, and left only their ass in it. At their return 
ibey invariably. ^Mmd that the pastry wad other 
provisions bad disappeared. As the ass ahray» left 
his com and hay unconsumed, he became an ob- 
ject of suspicion; and being watdbed one di^ by 
Ibe brothers, was detected at his cbinty repast. 
The cooks are much entertained with the specta- 
cle, and the account of this piece of qpicorism ha- 
ving reached the ears of their master, Tbyasus, 
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Apuleius waft {Mirdbas^d by him, and taught a Ta- 
rie^ of iiiclu by one of the freedmen* The pos- 
session of this singular animal threv^ much lustre 
on the proprietor, in the estimation of his fellow- 
citizens, and he was in consequence appointed 
chief magisUate of Corinth for five consecutive 
years. 

Apuleius was also of great value to the freed- 
man who bad charge of him, as he was exhibiled 
for money to the Inhabitants. He received berides 
frequent visits from ladies, which^ at their sol»i- 
tation, he was pnvatdy s&ot to return.' 

A splendid fete waa now given by his master, in 
honour of his election to the magistracy. The 
jui%ment of Paris was represented, and Apuleius 
was destined to act a principal part in a species of 
afterpiece, which was by no means consonant to 
his feelings as a public exJ^ition. 

He fled, unperceived, to the fields, and hamg 

. gallopped for three leagues, became to a retired 

place on the shore. of the sea. The moon, whii^ 

was ia full i^lendour,. and the awful silence of tile 

. ' See JUi PuceUe, chant. 3rir..Mte4» << L'Aae d*Afitl6s 
ns parla point ; (says VoUaire,) il ne patjamajaprooamrer 
que Oh et non : mais il eat dne boone fortune avec une dame, 
comme oh^pent le voir dans rApnleins en denx yolames in 
4?, eim nif^iiKdMgiiM JteipMnl. 
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night, inspired him with sentiments of devotion* 
He purified himself in the manner prescribed by 
Pythagoras, and addressed a long prayer to the 
great goddess Isis* In the coarse of the night sh^ 
appeared to him in a dream ; and, afler giving a 
strange account of herself, announced to him the 
end of his misfortunes ; but demanded, in return, 
the consecration of his whole fife to her service* 
On awakenihg, he feels confirmed in the resoltitiott 
of aspiring to a life of virtue. On this change of 
disposition, ahd concfuest over his passions, the au- 
thor finely represents all Nature as assuming a new 
face of cheerfulness and gaiety. ** Tanta hflaritu- 
dine, praeter peculiarem meam, gestire mifai cunc- 
ta videbantur, ut pecua etiam cnjuscemodi, et to* 
tas domos, et ipsam diem Serena facie gaudete 
sentirem.'* 

While in this frame of mihid, Apuleius perceived 
an innumerable multitude approaching the shore, 
to celebrate the festival of Isis. Amid the crowd 
of priests he remarked the sovereign ponti£^ with 
a crown of roses on his head; and approached 
to pluck them. The pontifi^, yielding to a secret 
inspiration, held forth the garland. Apuleius re- 
sumed his former figure, and the promise of the 
goddess was fulfilled. He was then initiated inta 
her rites — ^returned to Rome, and devoted himself 
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to her service. This information, he renuurl^B, will 
not surprise those who«know that he is decurion of 
the temple of Osiris, and who are not ignorant that 
bis and Osiris are the same divinity. 

Apuleius was finally invited to a more mystic 
and solemn ioitiation, by the goddess herself, who 
rewarded him for his accumulated piety, by aa 
abundance of temporal blessings. 

Such is the general outline of the subject of the 
Golden Ass, which the contemporaries of the au- 
thor, and the critics of the succeeding age, regard- 
ed as a trivial fable, written with the sole intention 
qf amusing the vulgar* ** Quibus fabulls/' says 
Macrobius^ ** Apuleium nonnunquam lusisse mira- 
mur.'' At an early, though subsequent periods a 
Yory different opinion was adopted. It was no 
longer questioned that Apuleius had some profound 
intention ; but it was not agreed in what his aim 
consisted. St Augustine permitted himself to doubt 
whether the account given by Apuleius of his 
change into an ass, was not a true relation. *^ Aut 
indicavitf** says he, " aut finxit." The popular 
sentiment was, that the work was chiefly intended 
as a satire on the vices of the autlior's countrymen ; 
and that, in imitation of a great predecessor, he 
had been anxious to particularize the maladies to 
which he n^ished to apply a remedy. Beroaldus, the 
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learaed commentator on ApiJeius, imagines the 
transformation into an ass, fb signify that txAtk be^ 
comes brutified when immersed in sensual plea- 
sures; but that wh^n roses ai'e tasted^ l^ithich 
science and wisdom are typified, he returns to re- 
hgion and virtue; — a change which is alkgorickniy 
painted by a restoration to the humah form. 

In the Divine Legation of Moses, Dr'Warbi:^rton' 
has entered into much learned and Ingenious, 
though often far-fetched speculation, on tids sub-' 
ject. He introduces this topic, ( which, at fittt 6ight» 
seems to bear a very remote analogy to tii^ mis- 
sion of the Jewish legisiatoi*,) while attempthig to 
demonstrate that all nations have inculcated th^ 
general doctrine of a Providetice, aiid the belief in' 
a future state of rewards and punishments, by some 
circumstantial and popular method, as the In^titU-' 
tion of Mysteries. He contends that the authoi^* 
had conceived an inveterate dislike to the'CIi^*' 
t}an religion. He proves, from severki p^i^ge^i' 
in the Apology, another work of Apuleius^ that' 
his brother-in-law, by wliom he was prbsectlted oil 
a charge of magic, was of this persuasion; artd ini' 
th^ Golden Ass, the vices of the bakerV wife are' 
summed up, by informing us that she was k Chris- 
tian ; — ^hpnce his prepossession in favour of thfe pa- 
gan worship was increased, and h^ was induced to 
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compofie a work fbr the express purpose of recom- 
m^Qidiiig this superstitioii» and an initiation into its 
laysteries, as a cure for ail vices whatever. On 
tluB sjBten the learned prekte proceeds to explain 
^he prominent iaddents of the romance* The an* 
cdents believed ihat a d^verance from a living 
death of bratality and vice^ and a return to a new 
•existeDce of virtue and hap(»ne8s> which is the 
principal sidbfect of the woric, might be e&ct- 
ed by initiation into the mysteries. Byrrhena is 
the representatioQ of vnrtue ; Apuleius refuses her 
invitationi and gives way to his passion for plea- 
4Kire and magic, till the crimes and Mliea into 
which they lead him, end in his traosfiNrmation to 
a brute ;. in which form every change of condition 
makes his situation more wretched and contempt!* 
ble.^ The description ofthe enormities of the priests 
€£ Cybele, is intended as a contrast to the pure 
sites of ids. Roses, by which the restoration to 
the human form is effiscted, was, among the anci- 
ants, a symbolof silence, the requisite quality of 
the imtiated ;— hence the statues of Isis were 
crowned with chaplets of these flowers, and the 
fjirase, under the rose, has become in modem 
times proverbiaL The solemn initiation, which is 
fUiy described, and the account of which concludes 
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the worki agrees with wfaat.otlier writers have dei> 
livered concerning the myateries. 

If the Golden Ass of ApuleiAiB was written^ as 
Warburton believes^ in support. of the pagan ww- 
ship, it IS perhaps strange that, its author should 
have chosen, as a prototype, die Ass of Luciaa; 
which, like many other wodcs of that satirist, was 
intended to ridicule the heathen mythol<^« Both 
compositions derived their origia from the writings 
of Lucius Patr^dsis, which are not now extant; 
but are su{^osed to have been an account of me- 
tamorphoses accordii^ to the popular theology. 
One of these transfbrmalions, was, for the sake of 
ridicule, adopted by lAician in his Ass; which, 
though the leading incidei^ are the same, is a mere 
sketch or outline of the Golden Ass of the Ro- 
man. Thus Apuleius has added the story of the 
assassination of the bottles, and the mock trial 
which ensued* He has also given a serious and sa- 
cred air to the restoration to the human form, 
which Lucian accidentally effects by plucking some 
roses from a by-stander, when condemned to an 
exhibition similar to that from which Apuleius es- 
caped. The long account of the initiation into the 
mysteries, is sjubstituted for the ludicrous incident 
which terminates the adventures of Lucian ; who. 
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bi^togft in Us origioalBhq^, sought refuge with 9 
lady in wtiose sight he often found. &Your as an 
BBSy was tuiined out with disgrace on account of tfa(8 
diminotion of his charms. 

The Golden Ass is also enriched with numerouf 
^ppsodesy which are the invention of Apuleius» or 
at least are not to he found in the work of Lucian. 
Of these the best known, and by &r the most 
beautiful, is the story of Cupid and Psyche, wliich 
is related by the f<^3iale servant of the banditti to 
the young lady they had taken captive. 

A certain king had three daughters, of whom 
the youngest and most lovely was named Psyche, 
Her charms indeed were so wonderful that her fa- 
ther's subjects began to adore her, and pay to her 
the homage which should have been reserved for 
Venus. The exasperated goddess commands her 
aon to avenge her on this rival, by inspiring her 
with a pas^on fi}r some unworthy object ; but while 
employed in this design, Cupid himself becomes 
enamoured of the princess. Meanwhile, in obedi- 
ence to the response of an oracle, Psyche is expo- 
sed on a barren rock, M^iere she is destined to be- 
come the prey of a monster. From this hapless si- 
tuation she is borne by the commissioned Zephyr, 
who wafts her to a green and delightful valjey. Here 
«he enjoys a. refreshing sleep; and on ^wakening 
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perceives a grove^ in the centre of wfaidi was a 
fountainy and near the fountain a splendid palace. 
The roof of thb structure was supported bj gold- 
en pillars, the walk were corered with s9ver, and 
every species of animal was represented in exqui- 
site statuary at the portal: Fsydie enters this 
edifice, where a splendid feast is prepared; she 
hears a voice inviting her to partake of the repast^ 
but no one appears. After this sumptuous batt- 
quet is removed, she listens to a delightful con- 
cert, which proceeds from unseen musicians. In* 
this enchanting residence she is espoused and vi* 
sited every night by Cupid. Her husband, who 
was ever invisible, forbids her to attempt to see 
him, adding that her happiness depended on her 
obedience to the prohibition. In these circum- 
stances Cupid, at her earnest solicitation, rduc- 
tantly agrees to bring her sisters to the palaee. 
These relatives being envious of the haf^iiiiesa of 
their younger sister, try to persuade her fhat her 
husband is a serpent, who would ultimately devour 
her. Psyche, though by this time she shoidd have 
been sufficiently qualified to judge how far thk 
suspicion was well founded, resolves to satisfy ha> 
self of the truth by ocular demonstration. Bear* 
ing a lamp in one hand, and a dagger in the other 
to destroy I^ should be prove a monster^ ^he fqp« 
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proaches the couch of her husband whQ» he is 
aaleep. In die agitation produced l^ the view of 
his angdic form, she allows a ^brop of scalding ^ 
16 fall on his shoulder. The irriuted god flies 
fh>m her presence, and leaves her a prejr to re- 
morse and despair. The enehanted garden and 
the gorgeous pidaee vanish along with hinu Fqr- 
die finds hersdf done and sofitarj on the banks 
of a river. Under the protectiott of Pan ^e wan« 
ders through the country, and successivdy arrives at 
the kingdoms of her sisters, by each of whom she 
is repulsed. The victim equally of the rage of Ve- 
nus and of her son, she roams through all the re* 
^ions of the earth in search of the celestid lover 
whose favour die had ferfdted* She is also sub- 
jected to various trids by Venus, one o£ which is 
to bring water from a fountimi guarded by ever- 
watchful dragons. Jupiter, at length, takes pity 
en her misfortunes, endows her with immortalitf, 
and confirms her union with her forgiving hus- 
band. On this occasion the hours empurple the 
sky with roses ; the graces shed aromatic odours 
flirougb the celestid halls; Apollo accompanies 
the lyre with his vdce; the god of Arcadia touches 
his sylvan reeds ; and the Muses join in the cho- 
rus* 

This dl^ory is supposed by some writers to bo 
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fininded on an obscure tradition of the fell of man, 
and to form an emblem of his temptation, trans* 
grf ssion, repents^ice, and subsequent receptioa 
into the fayjour of the godhead* lUvc^Sfsmgyhpyf^ 
ever, is probs^bly more rest ricted, and only com« 
prehe^ds the progress of the soul tp, perfectioi^,. 
the pos^eseio^ of divine love, and rev^ard of im* 
mortality. From the earliest times the influence 
of religioiMS sentiments has ba^n typified by the 
hopes and f<^ars of an amatory attachment. This 
4tyle of Qo^^ppsition was adppt^ by the rhapso*-' 
dists of Hindostan and Persia, ^d bewitdied tlie 
luxuriant imagination of the wi^^t of ma,nkind. 
Mr Bryant, in his Analysis of Ancient My tholpgy». 
(vol. ii« 389,) informs us th^ one of the emblems 
among ^h^ Egyptians was Psyche (*v;k»i») who, 
though represented as a beautiful female, was ori- 
ginally no other than the Aurelia, or butterfly^ an 
insect which remains in a state of torpor during 
winter, but at the return of spring comes forth 
with new life, and in beautiful attire. This was 
deemed a picture of the soul of man, and of the 
immortality to which he aspired ; and more particu^ 
larly of Osiris, who, after being confined in a cof' 
fin, enjoyed a renewal of life. This second birthr 
is described under the character of Psyche, and as 
it was the fruit of divine love, of which Eros wai( 
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Ae emblem, we find this person often introdoced 
as a concomitant of Psyche. 

Whaterer may be the concealed meaning of the 
aWegory, the story of Cupid and Psjrche is certun- 
ly a beautiftil fiction. Of this the number cftrans^ 
lations and imitations may be considered as a proof. 
Mr Rose, in the notes to his rersion of Partem^ 
pex de Bloisy has pointed out its striking resem- 
blance to that romance, as also to the Three Cal- 
lendars, and to one of the Persian Tales. The lav 
bours to which Psyche is subjected seems to be the 
origin of all fairy tales, particularly Gracieuse et 
Percinety and the whole story has been beautifully 
versified by Marino in his poem L'Adone. Cupid 
is introduced in the fiiurth book relating it for the 
amusement of Adonis, and he telb it in sudi a 
manner as to form the most pleasing episode of that 
delightful poem. I need not mention the well- 
known imitation by Fontaine, nor the drama of 
Psyche, which was performed with the utmost 
magnificence at Paris in 1670, and is usually pub- 
lished in the works of Moliere, but was in fact the 
effort of the united genius of that author. Come- 
ille, Quinai^ and Lulli. 

Nor have the fine arts less contributed to the 
embellishment of this fable ; the marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche has fumidied Raphael with a series of 
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paintiDgS) which are among tl^e finest of hu works f 
and which adorned the wails of the Farnese Far 
lace in the viclmty of Rome^ In one comparttment 
he has represented the council of the gods delibe- 
radng on the nuptials — m another die festival of 
the reconciliation. Hie frieze and casements are 
painted with the sufferings of Psyche^ and the tri** 
mnphs of Cupid over eaoh mdividual god. 

The monuments too of ancient sculpture repre- 
sented Cupid and Fsyche in the various circum- 
stances of then: adventures. It is from an ancient 
intaglio^ a fine onjrx in possession of the Duke of 
Mariboroughy and from another, of which there is 
a print in Spence's Polymetis, that Darwin has 
Si«wxk his beautiful picture in the fourth canto of 
the Botanic Garden:-— 



So pvre^ 8(r softy with sweet attraiction shooe 
Fair Psyche kneel iii|^ at the ethereal throne. 
Won with coy smile the admiring court of Jov^, 
And warm^ the bosom of nnconqnered Love. 
Boaeath a moving shade of fmits and flowers*' ' 
Onward they march to Hymen's sacred bowers 9- 
With lifted tore 6 fie lights the festive train 
Sublime, and leads thvoi in his golden chain ; 
Joins the fDnd pair, indulgent to their vows, 
And bides with, mystic veil their blushing brows. 
Round their fair forms their mingling arms they fltng» 
Meet with warm lip and clasp fVitb rustling wing. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe^^Ro' 
mances of Chivalry relating to the early and 
fabulova History of Britain, particularly to 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Tabic 
— Merlin — Sangreal — Perceval — Lancelot 
du Lac — Meliadus — Triitan — Isaie le TrisU 
'^ArtuM — Gyron — Perceforat^^Artm de la 
Bretagne — Cleriadm. 

!FABVLot78 'narrativei we have seen in a fbrmer 
part of this work, like ahnost every one of the arts 
of man, originated in the desire of perfecting and 
improving nature, of r^dering the great more 
vast, the rich more splendid, and the gay more 
JbeautifuL It removed, as it were, from the hands 
of fortune the destinies of mankind, rewarded vir- 
tue and valour with succesfli, and covered treacheijr 
and baseness with opprobrium* 
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It was soon perceived that men syropadiize not 
'^ with armies or nations, but with individuals ; and 
the poet who sung the fidi of empires, was forced 
to place a few in a prominent light, with whose suc- 
cess or misfortunes his hearers might be affected, 
while they were altogether indifferent to the rout 
or dissection of the crowds by which they were 
followed. It was thought, at last, that narratives 
might be composed where the interest should only 
be demanded for one or two individuals, whose ad- 
ventures, happiness, or misery, might of themselves 
affi>rd delight. The experiment was attended with 
success; and as men sympathize most readily with 
events which may occur to themselves, or the »• 
tuations in which they have been, or may be, the 
incidents of fiction derived thei^ character from 
the manners of the age. In a gay and luxurious 
country stories of love became acceptable. Hence 
the Grecian novels were composedyand, ia, in re- 
lating the adventures of the lovers, it was natural 
, todq[>ict what might really have tidren pla^e, the 
general features of the times, the inroads of piratles, 
religious ceremonies, &c. were chiefly delinesited. 
The habits of the moiiks in like manner gave rise 
to «{»ritual romance, and the notion of tranquillity 
in the fields of Greece may have suggested the 
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beautiful rural images pourtrayed ia the pastoral 
of Longus. 

Novr when, by some great conTulsion, a vast 
chiange is effected in maoners, the incidents of fic- 
tion will necessarily be changed also ; first, because 1 
the former occurrences become less natural, and, 
secondly, give less delight. From the very nature 
dien of domestic fiction, it must vary with the 
forms and habits and customs of society, which it 
must picture as they occur successively, 

*^ And catch the manners lining as they rite." 

Nerer in the annals of the human race did a 
greater change of manners take place than in the 
middle ages, and accordingly, we must be prepared 
to expect a prodigious alteration in the character i 
of fictitious literature, which we have seen may be 
expected to vary with the manners it would de- 
scribe. But not only was there a change in Uie 
natmre of the characters themselves* and Uie ad- 
ventures which occurred to them, but there was 
a v^ry peculiar style of embellishment adoptedy 
whieh, as it does not seem to have any necessary 
connection with the characters or adventures which 
it was employed to adorn, has given to the histori- 
ans of literature no little labour to explain. The 

vol*. I. I 
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q>ecie8 of inachineiy, aich as ^gi«it% deaginu, aid 
enchanted castles, which forms the seefooing af 
the adveotiices of du valiy, has been distinguished 
by the name of Rumaidic Fktiouf and we diall 
now pcoceed to disenss the various systems wiuch 
hwnd biMQ formed to aocouni for its ortgiBu 

Different theoiies iiave been suggested for tbe 
purpose of .exidaking the origin of Rasoantic Fio- 
tion in Europe. The subject is curtens, but is in- 
volved in much dackness And uacei^ainty^ 

To the northern Scalds, to the Arabians, to the 
people of Armorica or Britany, and to the classi- 
cal tales of antiquity, has been successivdy ascri- 
bed the origin of those extraordkiary ftUes^ whidi 
have been ** so wildly disBgured in tbe romances 
of diivalry, and so elegantly adorned by Ae Itap 
lian Muse/' 

In the investigation of this subject, a considera* 
ble confusion seems to have arisen from the sup- 
porters of the respective systems, having blended 
those elements of romance which ought to be re- 
ferred to separate origins. They have mixed to* 
gether, or at least they have made no proper dis* 
tinction between three things, which seem, in their 
elementary principles at least, to be totally uncon- 
nected. 1. The arbitrary fictions of romance, by 
which I mean the embellishments of dragons, en- 
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obiuittft^te. 2.TlMitB|iirit'of enterpriieaadad*' 
▼enture vUdi perta^ed aU Ibe tali^fl of chiKidfy; 
3* Tbo hulorical iii«terhla» tf tbey do^rve tbat 
nanbi^ fdatbg to Arthur attd Churl^odogik^ which 
&I1II tine grotHul^work of so large a proporCioii o( 
thircfaMl'of Q9ttip0lkkM19« 

Id treadng this subject it will dierefore be pro- 
per to consider^ !• The ongin of those wild and 
improbable ficttooB^ those supernatural omameDtSy 
wfaidi foni the mlMdfiBery of Ronancet and which 
alone abould be termed Romantic Fiction. 2w The 
riaeof that sinrift of chivalry which gave birth to 
the eagerness for single combat* the fondness for 
roaming m seardi of adventuresy and the oblige- 
tion: of protecting and avengitig^ the &ir; and> 
las%9 we shall consider how these fiAulous em* 
bellidMBents> and this spirit of adventure* was iqp^ 
pro pr ia Sed to the story of individual knights, and 
treat of those materials conoemii^ Arthur and the 
Round Table, and the Peers of Chwrlemagne, 
whose ei^loits, real or fictitious^ have been nuudt 
the subject of romance. 

L One theory (which> I believe, wsis first adopt- 
ed by M. Mallet') is, that what are termed the ar- 
faitraiy fictions of romanoe, have been exclusively 

' Introdaction arUittoiie de Daooemarc* 
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derived from the oorthem Sk^Ms. This system has 
been strenuously maintained by subsequent wri- 
ters, and particularly by Dr Percy,' ftrfao ob^nres, 
that the Sci^ originally performed the functions 
of historians, by recording the victories and gene- 
alogies of their princes in a kind of narrative soi^. 
When history, by being committed to prose, as- 
sumed a more stable and more simple form, and 
was taken out of their hands, it became their busi- 
ness chiefly to entertain and delight. Hence they 
embellished their recitals witii marvellous fictions, 
calculated to allure the gross and ignorant minds 
of tiieir audience. Long before the time of the 
crusades, they believed in the existance of giants 
and dwarfs, in spelk and enchantments^ These be- 
came the ornaments of their works of imagination, 
and Uiey also invented combats with dragons and 
monsters, and related stories of the adventures of 
knights with giants and sorcerers. 

Besides this assumption, Dr Percy also main- 
tains that the spbit of chivalry, the eagerness 
after adventure, and the extravagant courtesy, 
which are its chief characteristics, existed among 
the nortiiem nations long before the introduction 
of the feudal systan, or the establishment of 
knighthood as a regular order* 

* Reliques of Ant. Eng. Poetry, toI. ilU 

1 
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These fictions and ideatf be aawrU, were intro- 
duced into Normandy by the Scalds, who proba^ 
faly attaided the amy of RoUo in iu miration to 
tbi^ proTioce fkom the nortlu These bards trans* 
mitted their skill to their successors the minstrelSy 
who adopted the religion and opinions of the new 
countries. In place of their pagan ancestors they 
substituted the heroes of Christendom^ whose feats 
they anbellished with the Scaldic fictions of gi- 
ants and enchmters. Such stories were speedily 
{NTopagated through France, and by an easy traar 
aWon passed into England after the Morman Con^ 
quest* 

A second hypothesis^ which was first suggested 
by Salmasius, and which has been followed out by 
Mr T. Warton,* ascribes to the Saracens the faun* 
dation of romaittic fiction. It had at one time 
been a received opinion in Europe, that the woi^ 
ders of Arabian imagination were first communi- 
cated to the western world by means of the cruf> 
sades ; but Mr Warton^ while he argues that these 
expeditions tended greatly to prqpagate this mod^ 
of fabling, contends that these fictions were intro- 
duced at a much earlier period by the Arabians, 
who, in the beginning of the eighth century, sef* 

" fliit. of Esglish Poetry, vol. 1. 
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tied in Spain. Through that oeatitry'tii^diBse- 
ittlnated thoie extravagant tnvetitkfBS {yecubir^ 
their f^ntile genius. Thoee cveation^ oiikney^ ^ 
natoml ofispHng of a warm and lunnpiiuit «lini«te^ 
were eagerly receiiFled, and colder imagiiuilioni 
were kindled by the presence of dvese eiilivemng 
visitors. The ideal tales of the eastern Aiv * d c i % 
recommended by a briHiancy <)f descriptiea hither- 
to miknown to the barren ihncy of those who 4m^ 
habited a western region^ w€»*e rapidly diKised 
through the continent of Europe* From Sf^i^ Iff 
the communicatiMi ot coniaieroial jnteroodlse 
through the ports of Toulon and Marseilles, thcgr 
passed infto France. In the latter tingdom they 
received iihe earliest and most welcome roceptioi^ 
in the district of Armdrica or Britany. That pro- 
vince had in a maimer been peopled %y a oolony of 
Webhy vvho had ein^ted thHifaer in the fourth 
centuiy. flence a close eoanectiiaB subsisted be* 
tween WMes and Britany fbr many ages The 
fables current in the latter oeontry were ool- 
lected by Guahier, Archdettcon of Oxford, \i4io 
presented them to Geoffrey of Monmott^ His 
Latin Chronicle^ compiled ^om these materk^ 
fbrms one of t)ie principal sources of tales of chi- 
valry, and consists entirely of Arabian inventions. 
Mr Warton next proceeds to point out the co^ 
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ioeidetice b^tireen fictim* mrfoubtedlgr AnMc» 
and the maohtnery «f |be eariy rontaeefc He 
concludes with maintaining^ that if Europe was in 
any way indebted to the Scalds for the extraTa- 
gant stories of f iaats aad aaonsters^ these fables 
must stOl be referred to an eastern origin, and 
must ha?e £$md their vay into the north of £u- 
vope aioag inth an Asiatic nation^ who, soonafter 
lifithridatflji bad been overthrown by Ponpajy 
fled from tbe donsuuen of the Hamansi and uadar 
the condndt of Odin settled iiq Scandiottvia. 

Theee two sofstetnsi which wmf be tenaed the | 
Gothic apd the AivJmmh arr these which haws ^ 
found the xnostaWeii^^>imteff9« Asfarasrelalea 
to the sc^emalMial ecnaaiefils of remaoce (for it 
IS this branoh alwie Aat is at fpreaeal to he eanci- 
dered) thetwoth^aries, though very dWevent» are 
by B» means kieoiBpatiUe. From a view of the 
character of Avabian and Gothic fietioa» it ap- 
pears that neither is eziriusively entitled to the 
opedit of having, giYon iHrth to the wondwv of ro- 
nMmce* The early ftaaoers of the tales ^ chivalry 
may he iadebiied to the aortbem bards for those 
wild and t^Ue images congenial to a frozen re- 
gion, and owe to Arabian iaventicm thai magnifi- 
cenpe imd lyleodowr, <hose glpwiog des^lptaoas 
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and luxuriant ornainents, suggested by the en* 
chanting scenery of an eastern cliniatei 

And wonders wild of Arabesque combine, 
With Gothic imagery of darlcer shade. 

It cannot be denied, and indeed has been ac- 
knowledged by Mr Warton, that the ficdmis of 
the Arabians and Scalds are totally diferent. The 
fables and superstitions of the northern bards are of 
a darker shade, and more savage complexion, than 
those of the Arabians. There is something in their 
fictions that chOls the imagination. The formida- 
ble objects of nature with which they were famili- 
arized in their northern solitudes, their preci- 
pices, and frozen mountains, and gloomy forests, 
acted on their fttncy, and gave a tincture of hor- 
ror to their imagery. Spirits, who send storms 
over the deep, who rejoice in the shriek of the 
drowning mariner, or diflftise irresistible pestilence ; 
spells which preserve fh)m poison, blunt the wea« 
pons of an enemy, or call up the dead from their 
tombs'—these are the ornaments of northern poe- 
try. The Arabian fictions are of a more splendid 
nature ; they are less terrible indeed, but possess 
piore variety and magnfficence; they lead us 
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through deUghtfn] forests, and raise up palaces 
glitfjering with gold and diamonds.' 

It may also be observed, that, allowing the earl j 
ScaUic odes to be genuine, we find in them no 
dragons, gimts, mi^c rings, or enchanted castles. 
These are only to be met with in the compositions 
of the hards who flourished after the native vein of 
Rimic fkbling had been enridied by the tales of the 
Ar^nans. But tf we look in vain to the early Go* 
thic poetry for many of those fables which adorn 
the works of the romancers, we shall easily fiad 
them in the ample field of oriental fiction. Thus 
the Asiatic romances and diemical works of the 
Ambiaiis are fiill of enchantments, simlkr to those 
described in the Spanisli, and even in the Frendi, 
tales of chivalry. Mi^;ieal rings were an import- 
jupA part of the eastern philosophy, and seem to 
have given rise to those which are of so much ser- 
vice to the Italian poets. In the eastern Perls we 
may trace the origin cff the Eiuopean fiuries in 
their qualities, and perhaps in their name. The 
griffin, or hippogrifi; of the Italian writers, seems 
to be the famous Simurgh of the Persians, wiuch 
makes such a figure in the epic poems of Sadii an^ 
^erdusii. 

■ Wartoii*8 Hitt of Eng* Poetry. 
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A great numbar of thete roEdastic wonders were 
collected in the east by tbat idle and Ijing iMnrde 
of pilgriiBB and {mhoers who visited tlie H<riy land 
ihrot^ curiosity, restloMnesst or doTotion, and 
who> returning from so great a distance. Imposed 
every fiction on a beyeving audience. They were 
subsequently introduced into Europe by the &- 
hkts of France, who tock up arms, and firffewed 
theirbw^astotliecoBquMtofJeruBaleBL Aithdr 
vetnm they iraperted into Europe the wond«» they 
had heard, and enridied rcnnanee withaninfiBite 
variety of oriental fictions. 

Tins mode of intivduetion of the eastern fia>le» 
into Europe is much more natural dlan that point- 
ed out by Mr Warton. The Arafamns were not 
onlyeedndedfirom the*otiier inhabitants of Spain, 
hut were the dBj^cts of their deqiest animosity; 
and hence the Gastilians would not readily imbibe 
the fictionsof thek enemies. ItisunfOTtunatetoo 
that the intaamediate station firom the Moorish 
dominioBS in Spain should be fixed in Armoma, 
the province of Erance the most remote from Gre- 
nada. 

But if Amorica cannot wtthont dfiiculty he 
adopted as a resting place of romantic fiction, fiur 
less can it be considered as its native country, which 
has been assumed in a third hypothesis, maintained 
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by Mr L^^dtn m his Introduction to the Com- 
fUBytA of Scotland. It is there argued that a colony 
of Britons took r^ioge ib Armorica during the fifUi 
caitury, from the t3rranny of the Saxons, and car- 
ried with them the archives which had escaped the 
fbry of the conqaerors. The memory of Arthur 
and his knights was preserved in Armorica as 
freibas in Wales or Cornwall. The Bretons, too, 
trare the fisst people in France with whom the 
Normans had a friendly intefcourse. The class 
of French romances relating to Charlemagne, as- 
cribed to that BMmarch the feats cf Charies Mar- 
tel, an Armorican chwf, whose exploits would 
more probably be ceU>rated by the minstrels of 
his own country than by Turpin, or any otiier wri- 
ter of fabulous chronicles. In short, all the French 
romances originated in Britany, and all the na- 
tions of Europe derived their tales of chivalry from 
file French. 

I am^ firom meaning to dei^ that copious ma- 
terials of fiction were amassed in Britany, and 
were thence disseminated through France and 
England, but it cannot be believed that the ma- 
dunery of romance had its birth in a country, 
whidi, on the most favounafale supposition, can 
only be regarded as a link in the chain of fiction, 
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and far lesai that this pitiful kiogdom was the only 
cradle of that spirit of chivalry, which at one time 
pervaded ail the nations of Europe. 

In shorty this Armorican system seems to have 
arisen from mistaking the collection of materials 
for the sources whence they derived their embd^ 
lishment. 

A. fourth hypothesis has been suggested, wtdch 
represents the madiinery and colouring of fiction, 
the stories of enchanted gardens, monsters, and 
winged steeds, which have been introduced into 
romance, as derived from the classical and my- 
thological authors ; and as being merely the and* 
ent stories of Greece, grafted on modem man- 
ners, and modified by the customs of the age. The 
classical authors, it is true, were in the middle 
ages scarcely known ; but the superstitions they 
inculcated had been prevalent fi»r too long a pe- 
riod, and had taken too firm a hold on the mind, 
to be easily obliterated. The myUiological ideas 
which still lingered behind, were diffiised in a multi* 
tude of popular works. In the Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville, there are many allusions to ancient fit- 
ble ; and, as Middleton has shown that a great 
number of the popish rites were derived from pa- 
gan ceremonies, it is scarcely to be doubted that 
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taany classical were conyerted into romantic fie* 
tions* This, at least is certain, that the classical 
S3rstein presents the most numerous and least ex« 
ceptionable prototjrpes of Uie fables of romance. 

In many of the tales of chiralry there is a km'ght 
detained from his quest, by the enticements of 
a sorceress ; and who is nothing more than the 
Calypso or Circe of Homer. The story of An- 
dromeda might give rise to the &ble of damsels 
being rescued by their favourite knight when on 
the point of being devoured by a sea monsten 
The heroes of the Iliad and iEneid were both fur-i 
Dished with enchanted armour ; and, in the story 
of Polyphemus, a giant and his cave are exhibit^ 
ed. Herodotus, in his history, speaks of a race 
of Cyclops who inhabited the north, and waged 
perpetual war with the tribe of grifibns, which 
was in possession of mines of gold. The expedi- 
tion of Jason in search of the golden fleece ; the 
apples of the Hesperides, watched by a dragon; 
die king^s daughter who is an enchantress, who 
fidls in love with and saves the knight, are akin to 
the marvels of romantic fiction ; especially of that 
sort supposed to have been introduced by the Ara- 
bians. Some of the less familiar fiibles of classi- 
cal mythology, as the image in the Theogony of 
Hesiod of the murky prisons in which the Titans 
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were pei^ up by Jupiter, under the cuiitodj of 
strong armed giants, bear a striking resemblance 
to the more wild sublimity of the Gotbie ficttOBSb 

And» perhaps, it may be considered as a c<Niifirma^ 
tion of this theory, that, in the 13th century, many 
classical stories appeared both in prose and in a 
metrical form, veiled in the garb of romantic fio* 
tion. Of this sort are the Latin works of Dares 
Phrygius, and Dictys Cretensis, oonceroing the 
wars ci Troy ; and the still more ample chroniide 
of Guide de Golonna, formed from these authcurs 
through the medium of the French metrical work 
of Benoit de Saint More* But these and similar 
compositions shall be more paitioularly nientioned 
when we come to treat of the clasrield romances 
in which Achilles, Jason, and Hercules^ were adopt* 
ed into chivdry, and celebrated in common with 
Lancelot, Roland, and Amadif>, whom they so 
nearly resembled in the exti^avi^ante of &eir ad"* 
rentures. 

Mr Ritson has successively ridiculed the Gothici 
Arabian, and Classical systems; and contended^ 
that the origin of romance, in every age or coun* 
try, must be sought in the different sorts of super* 
stition which have from time to time prevailed. It 
is, he contends, a vain and futile endeavovff, to 
seek elsewhere for the origin of feble. The French 
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tAl0i<«£ eUndrj^ in pnrticakur» are too ancienfe to 
be iiiddbled Sat their ezbtenee to any kMurbarow 
natmi whatever. In all dimefr where g^ntns has 
iasfkeedf fiction has beea its eariiest preduet, and 
ev«if nakkm in the globe ahoundi in romances of 
iei own nmrention, and which it owes to itself 
ahmoi 

Asidi in &t^ after 1^9 a great proportion of the 
wonders of romance must be attnbuted to the ima^ 
gjnation of the authors A bdief in supernatural 
agency seems to hare prevailed in every age and 
country; and monsteis of ail sorts have been cre- 
ated by exaggeration or fear« It was natural for 
the Ttdgar, in an ignorant age^ as we see fVom the 
Turks even of the present day> to believe a palace^ 
surpassingly beantifbly to be the work of enchanters. 
To this we must add the supernatural wonders con- 
jured up by a superstitious fancy, and the natural 
ones si^splied by a mind that was unacquainted 
with the constitution of tilings, or indulged in fro- 
licsome combination. The griffin is compounded 
of the lion and eagle ; the snake and the lizard 
comprise the analysis, and may have suggested the 
notion of a dragon/ The idea once formed of a 

' la Dr Zactiary Grey's notes ou Hudibras, (?ol. I. p. 
125,) there is a stor; of a man making a dragon from a rat. 
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being of larger dimensiont thm his fellow-nMrtali^ 
it was easy to increase bis proportions^ and to ^« 
▼ersify bis sbape witb every variety of monstrous 
attribute; and it was natural^ as in tbe case of 
Gdiah, to bestow a ferocity of dispeeitioii, corre- 
sponding to the terrors of aspect* The notion of an 
enchanter being once conceived, it was not difficult 
to assign him more extensive powers, to ren^r his 
qpeOs more potent, and their effects more awful 
or q)lendid. ** Impenetrable armour,'* says Mr 
Hobbes, '* enchanted casdes— -invulnerable bo- 
dies-— iron men — flying horses, and other sud 
things, are easily feigned by them that dare." 

IL Although the theories which have now been 
detailed may be sufficient, separately or united, to 
eicplain the origin of the supernatural ornaments 

*' Air Jacob Bobart, botany profrasor of Oxford, did, about 
forty years ago, find a dead rat io the physical gardeo, which 
be made to resemble the comnoa pictore of dragioi, by «§• 
tering head and tail,aod thrasting intaperBharp sticks, wUeb 
distended the sliio on each side, till it mimicked mogs. He 
let it dry as hard as possible. The learned pronounced it 
a dragon ; and one of them sent an aecorate description to 
Magliaberchi, librarian to the Grand Ouke of Tuscany. So* 
▼eral fine copies of venes were wrote on so rare a sul^ect ; 
but at last Mr Bobart owned the cheat- However, it was 
looked upon as a master-piece of art, and, as such, deposit- 
ed in the museum or anatomy school, where I saw it some 
years afler.*' 
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of romance. Still they are to be considered merely 
as en^ieUishments of those chivalrous adventures 
which oocnpj by fkr the greatest proportion of 
romantic compilation. 

The classical system, allowing it to be well 
founded with regard to the introduction of giants^ 
hsppogriSy or enchanters, cannot explain the en- 
terprise, the gallantry, and romantic valour, attri- 
buted to the knights of chivalry. It is, no doubt, 
true, that a striking analogy subsists between the 
manners of the heroic and the Gothic ages. In both 
periods robbery was regarded as honourable ; or, 
at least, was not the forerunner of infamy. Bas- 
tardy, in both ages, was In peculiar reputation. 
The most renowned knights o£ chivalry, as Roland 
and Amadis, were illegitimate ; and the heroes of 
antiquity were the spurious ofP^ring of demigods 
and nymphs. Tlie martial games, too, may in 
theiv design and their effects, be considered as ana- 
logous to tournaments* A similar encouragement 
was given to the bards of Greece, and the minstrels 
of the middle ages ; while Hercules and Bacchus, 
who are represented as roaming through their 
country, inflicting punishment on robbers^ and ex- 
tirpating monsters, may be regarded as the knight 
errants of antiquity. But these resemblances arose 

VOL, I. K 
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inerely from a correspondent state of manners; 
8mce> at a Bimilar stage of the social progress^ si- 
milar ideas and customs are prevalent amongst dif- 
erent nations. 

Still less can it be believed that the spirit of 
chivalry received its impulse from the knight er** 
rantry of Arabia* This part of his systeip^ Mr 
Warton has but feebly urged. The nature of 
Arabian and chivalrous enterprise was by no means 
the same ; nor is it probable that the Europeans de- 
rived the doipinant part of their manners and in- 
stitutions from a secluded and a hostile people. 

But Dr Percy, and the other supporters of the 
Gothic system, have strenuously maintaiped that 
^he ideas of chivalry, the soul and subject of ro« 
inanpe> subsisted among the northern nations, and 
were thence transfused into the fictions of the sub' 
sequent age. I conceive, however, that although 
the rudiments of chivalry may have existed, these 
notions were not sufficiently general, npr developed, 
to have become, without farther preparation, the 
reigning topics of composition. Instances, too, 
of chivalrous gallantry would have been found ii^ 
the earlier ages of the history of France, but the 
manners during the two first races of its monarcbs, 
were far from exhibiting any symptoms of cour-s 

t^y. 
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It wai under die feudal estabHshmento, subse- 
quently erected in Europe* that chivalry received 
ks vigour^ imd was invested with the privileges of 
a regular institution. The chivalry, therefore, un- 
fended in romaace, was the ofipripg of existing , 
manners, and was merely an exagge^ed picture/ , 
of the actual state, of society, of which oppression, ^ 
anarchy, and restless courage, were the character- 
istics, but which sometimes produced examples of 
virtue and enthusiasm* 
/^ On the &11 of the Roman empire, the lands over- ^ 
run by the barbarous nations being parcelled out 
amongst a number of independent chieftains, whose 
aims and interest frequently interfered, it became 
an object with every baron to assemble round his 
person, and to attach, by the strongest bonds, the 
greatest possible number of young men of rank 
and courage. The knight, or soldier, at the same 
time found it necessary to look to some superior 
for support, against the oppression of other chief- 
tains* 

That these ties might be rendered closer, and 
that the candidate for knighthood might be in- 
structed in the arts of courtesy and war, it was 
customary to remove him at an early age from his 
father's house, to the court or castle of his future 
patrop. 
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The young persons destined ibr this sort of IX?, 
first acted as pages or varlets; they peformed me- 
nial services, which it diat time were not cona«« 
dered as degrading ; they were initiated itito the 
ceremonia] of a court, and were at the same time 
instructed in those bodily exercises wludi -were 
considered the best preparation for their future 



The castle in which the candidate for Jm^t- 
hood received his education, was usually thrcmged 
with young persons of a diflbrent sex. The inter* 
ooiBTse which he thus enjoyed was the best school 
fyr the refinements of courtesy : he was taught to 
select some lady as the mistress of his soul, to 
whom he referred all Ins sentiments and acrioiui« 
Her image was implanted in his heart, amid the 
fairy scenes of childhood, and wm afterwards blend« 
ed with its recollections. .In the middle ages, so- 
ciety was in an intermediate sti^e, removed from 
the extremes of indigence and luxury, which is 
most favourable to love; and that passion was 
sometimes so nourished by obstacles, that it was 
exalted into a species of devotion. 

Thus the service of a mistress became the future 
glory and occupation of the candidate for knight- 
hood. At the same tkne that this duty was incul- 
cated, the emulation of military exceUence*was 
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ftnned b j the example of his compeers and fak 
patron. When tiie youth passed to the cmidkioa 
of esquire, they attended their master abroad ; if 
iie engaged in battle they took no part in the ren- 
counter, but remwned e^iectatCRs of the combat, 
and, by attrition to the various morements, were 
instructed in the art of war. 

Hieir dme was, also, in a great measure de- 
voted to those sports which were kindred to the 
occupations of war, and the knowledge ei which 
was an essential preliminary to the recqption into 
the order of knighthood. 

If that investiture be merely considered as a ce* 
lemony, by which young persons destined to the 
military profession received their arms, its institu- 
don» we are told, is as old as the age of Charle- 
magne ; but, if cotisid^ed as a dignity, which, by 
oertain forms, conferred the first rank in the mili» 
tary order, it cannot easily be traced higher thaa 
the 11th century. In the forests of Germany, the 
initiation (^a youth into the profession of a warrior, 
had been attended with appropriate ceremonies. 
The chieflain of the tribe decorated him with a 
sword and armour,-^ simple fiurm, which, in the 
progress of the feudal system, was converted into 
a mysteriotts and pompous rite. 
On his reception into this order,^he knight be- ^ 
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came bound to the observance of loyalty to bk 
superior, to a severe distribution of justice to his 
vassals, to an inviolable adherence to his word, 
and attention to a courtesy which embellished his 
other qualities, and softened his other duties. All 
those who were unjustly (^pressed, or conceived 
themselves to be so, were entitled to claim his pro* 
tection and succour. The ladies in this respect 
enjoyed the most ample privileges. Destitute o£ 
the means of support, and exposed to the outrages 
of avarice or passion, they were consigned to his 
special care, and placed under the guardianship of 
his valiant arm. * * 

The promotion of knights, which sometimes took 
place ailer the performance of military exploits, but 
more frequently on church festivals, coronations^ 
baptisms, or the conclusion of peace, were gene- 
rally followed by jousts and tournaments. Of these 
exhibitions (which were of French invention, and 
were introduced about the time of the first cru- 
sade), the former was a more private and inferior, 
the latter a more pompous and public exhibition. 
Both were contrived for the purpose of interesting 
the mind^ when scenes of real w^fiBare did not pre« 
sent themselves, and of displaying, at the same 
time, the magnificence of the prince or baron. 

Some time bfifoire the exhibition of a tournament,. 
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heralds were dispatched through the country, to 
invite all knights to contend for prizes^ and merit 
the afibction of their mistressies. 

After the tournaments Were proclaimed, they 
frequently commenced with skirmishing between 
the squires, and those who particularly distinguish- 
ed themselves, were allowed to enter the lists with 
the knights. When it came to the turn of the lat- 
ter, each knight usually declared himself the ser- 
vant of some lady, who generally presented him 
with a token o^ fiivour, a veil, a scarf, or a brace- 
let, with which he adorned his shield, or sur- 
mounted his helmet. If these marks of distinc- 
tion were carried off in the contest, the lady sent 
him others to re-animate his courage, and invigo- 
rate his exertions. 

In all these rencounters certltin rules of combat 
were established, which it was considered infa- 
mous to violate* Thus, it was not lawful to wound 
the adversary^ horse, nor to strike a knight who 
took off his visor or his helmet. 

When the tournaments were cohcluded, the 
conquerors wc^e conducted to the palace of the 
prince or baron with much solemnity ; their deeds 
were inscribed on the records of the heralds at arms, 
and formed the subject of the l^s of the minstrel, 
whid^ were spread through the neighbouring courts, 
to excite emulation or envy. * ^ 
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But it would be endless to describe those cere' 
monies by which tournaments were prepared, ac- 
companied, or followed, and which occupy, I am 
sure, more than a fourth of the romances of chi- 
valry, which, in this respect, have merely presented 
an embellished picture o£ what actually occurred* 

As the genius of chivalry had ever studied to 
represent in tournaments a HEUth^ picture of the 
labours and dangers of war, it had ever preserved 
in war an image of the courtesy which prevailed 
in tournaments. The desire of pleaung some la^, 
and of appearing worthy of her, wag in die true, 
as in the fictitious combat, one of the strongest 
motives that prompted to heroic action. In real 
battle the knight was frequently decked with the 
device of his mistress, and seriously offered com- 
bat to an enemy (not, indeed, as a primiuy cause 
of quarrel, but where other causes of hostility e^.' 
isted), to dispute the pre-eminence of Uie beauty 
of their mistresses, and the strength of their attach- 
ment. As the prowess* too, of a single combatant 
was conspicuous, and had a considerable influence 
on the fortune of the day, the same individuals, 
were led frequently to encounter eac^h other, which 
gave rise to that peculiar species of combat paint- 
ed in the rojpancea of chivalry. 

The policy which employed love, united vkk re« 
verence for the ladies, and the thkst of glory^ to m* 
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ipire sentiments of bravery and honour » also j<nn* 
ed the heroes of its creation by the tiei of friend- 
ship. They became united for all their future eit* 
ploits^ or for the accomplishment of some exalted 
aosprfse, which had a liniited object ;-— and hence 
the fraternity of arms, by which the knights are 
frequently associated in the tales of dumlry. 

At their return from their adrenturesy the knights 
were ol^iged by oath to give the heralds at arms 
a Buthful account of their exploits ; an obligation 
which explmns their declining no service of dan* 
ger, though it was to be performed withoat wit* 
nesses, and might have been avoided without de- 
tection. 

Enough, I trust, has been said ta account for that 
passion for arms, that love of enterprise, and that 
extravagant species of gallantry, which were the in<* 
evitable consequence of the feudal princi^s, and 
are the characteristic features of all romances of 
chivalry. 

Next to those encounters, undertaken from the 
love of enterprise, or of the fair, the great propor- 
tion of those related in romance may be termed 
judicial. These took place on a defiance of t^e 
challenger to the accepter, or an accusation against 
a third party in whom the accepter was interested, 
or whose cause he espoused from a spirit of chi« 
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vi^ry. Such encounters were suggested by the ju* 
dicial combats by which during the middle ag^ the 
disputes in dvil courts were actually decided. The 
judge^ or magistrate, unable to restrain the vio* 
lence of litigants, and wishing not to lose all sha- 
dow of authority, contented himself with superin- 
tending the ceremonies and regulating the forms 
of a mode of decision so consonant to their tem- 
per. This appeal to the sword was also encoura- 
ged by ai retributive principle in the human mind, 
which renders it natural to belieye that guilt will 
be puAished and innocence vindicated. The impa- 
tience of mankind led them to imagine that the in- 
tervention ought to take place in this world, and 
that a solemn appeal to Heaven would be follow- 
ed by a discovery of its will. This opinion was in 
those times strengthened by means of the clergy, 
whose interest it was to represent Divine power 
as dispensing with the laws of nature on the most 
frivolous occasions* 

In consequence too of the well-known circum- 
stances which tended to promote the influence of 
the church, the real knight was frequently charac- 
terized by the appearance at least of a warm and 
zealous devotion. His religious duties consisted in 
visiting holy places, in depositing his own arms, 
or those of conquered enemies in monasteries or 
1 
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temples, in the observance of different festivals, or 
the practice of exercises of penitence. A super* 
Btitious veneration for the monastic profession, 
even induced many individuals, both knights and 
princes, to finish their days in spiritual seclusioiu 
Hence a romance of chivalry, as will be afterwards 
seen, exhibits examples of the most superstitiooi 
devotion, and frequently terminates with the re-" 
tirement <^ the principal character to a monasteiy 
or hermitage. 

To the love of war, and of enterprise,' to the ex- 
travagant gallantry, united with superstition, by 
which the order of knighthood was distinguished^ 
may be traced the greater proportion of the ad- 
ventures delineated in romance. There we shall 
hardly find a motive of action which may not be 
referred to some of the principles by which societj 
in those ages was in reality actuated. On this fa» 
vourable basis of manners and ideas, the credulity 
or &ncy of the age grafted the supernatural won- 
ders drawn from the sources that have already 
been traced ; and the adventures of knights, em- 
bellished by these additional marvels, were exag- 
gerated, extended, and multiplied to infinity by 
the imagination of romancers. 

Such are probably the sources whence fablers 
have been supplied with the general adventures 
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of chivalry, and the romantic embdHshments by 
which diey have been adorned. 

III. We must now consider how these adren* 
tures and embellishments have been appropriated 
to individual knights, and turn our attention to the 
materials which have supplied the leading subjects 
and the principal characters of romantic compo* 
sition. 

At a time wlien chivalry excited sucfa universal 
admiration, and when its effects were at least o^ 
tensibly directed to the good o£ the public, it was 
natural that history and fable should be ransacked 
to furnish examples that might increase emulatiouw 

Arthur and Charlemagne, with their peers, were 
the heroes most early and most generally selected 
for this purpose. The tales concerning these war* 
riors are the first specimens extant of this species 
of composition, and from their early popularity, 
from the beauty of the fictions with which they 
were in the beginning supported, and from flatter- 
ing the vanity of the two first nations in Europe, 
they long continued (diversified indeed, and en« 
larged by subsequent embellishments) to be the 
prevalent and favourite topics. 

And here it is proper to divide the prose ro* 
mances, with which we shall be afterwards enga« 
ged, into four classes: — 1. Those relating to Ai> 
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thur and the knigfats of the Round TMe. 2. 
Those connected with Qiariemagne and his Pahi- 
dinet. S. The Spanish and Portuguese romances, 
whidi chiefly consist of the adventures at the ima- 
gsoMty famihes of Amadis and Pahnerin. 4. What 
may be temied dassioal romances^ which repre^ 
sent the heroes of antiquity in the guise of roman- 
tic fiction. 

When we come to treat of the romances rela- 
ting to Charlemagne, we shall consider the influ- 
ence of the chronicle attributed to Turpin ; but 
our attention is in the first place demanded by the 
romances of Arthur and the Round Tabie, as they 
are the most ancient and nufuerous class of which 
there is any trace. These originated in the early 
and chimerical legends of Armorica and Wales ; 
the ancient Latin chronicles of this island, which 
have been fcmnded on them ; and the subsequent 
metrical romances of the English and Norman 
minstrels. 

The Norman conquerors are said first to have 
become interested in the history and antiquities of 
Britain duringthe reign of Stephen, as by that pe- 
riod they bad begun to consider themselves natives. 

From the writings of Gildas or Nennius, how- 
ever, they could not easily have extracted a con- 
sistent or probable story. 
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Gildatt 01% as Mr Gibbon has styled hiiiiy the 
British Jeremiahy is the author id LamentatioDs 
orer the Destruction of Britain, which is a whi- 
nbg elegy, and an epistle, which is a frantic satire 
on the vices of his countiymen : he has given .ex«> 
aggerated expressions, and distorted facts, instead 
of presenting an authentic narrative of our early 
annals, an important object which he might easily 
have accomplished ; as, according to tradition, he 
was the son of Caw, a British prince, who lived in 
the sixth century, and was engaged along with his 
fiuher in the wars carried on by his countrymen 
against the Northumbrian Saxons. Afler the de- 
feat of the Britons at Cattraith, he fled into Wales, 
and acted as schoolmaster at Bangor. 

Nennius is said to have lived about the middle 
of the ninth century ; his work is merely a dry epi- 
tome ; nor even of this abstract does there exist a 
pure and perfect copy. He is solicitous to quote 
his authorities, but unfortunately they are not d 
the most unexceptionable nature, as they consist 
in the lives of saints and ancient British traditions, 
on which he bestows credit in proportion to their 
absurdity. In one of his chapters he has given an 
outline of the story of Brut, which coincides with 
the account of Geoffrey of Monmouth; and in 
chapter fourth he commences a circumstantial de^ 
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till of the life of Merlio, correspondiDgy in many 
respects, with the incidents of romance^* 

Besides the lachrymal history of Gildas, and 
the jejune narratiTe of Nennius, there existed ma- 
ny Welsh traditions which seem to have occupied 
the attention of Norman antiquari^ 

. The annals of. Wales had long laboured in Ar- 
thur's commendation^ and the whole island was 
about to acquire traditionary possession of his cha- 
racter, when Walter Calenius, or Gualtier, as he is 
sometimes called. Archdeacon (^Oxford, amassed, 
during an expedition to Armorica, a great collec- 
tion of these materials. On his return he present- 
ed this medley of historical songs and traditions to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who founded on them a 
chronicle of Britain, which was written in Latin 
prose, and is supposed to have been finished about 
1140. A notion has been adopted by some authors 
that GeoflBrey composed, or invented, the most 
part of the chronicle which he professed to trans- 
late from British originals. This idea was first 
started by Polydore Virgil, who has been follow- 
ed by later writers ; but it has been satisfactorily 
shown by Mr Ellis that there is no solid reason to 
4pubt the repeated assertions of Geofiirey, that he 

* £llli*i Early Metrical Romances. 
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has merely rendered into Latin the text of Briti^ 
authorities. His f^uloos rekitions eonceming Bmt, 
Arthur, and Merlin, coincide with those contained 
in Nennius, or the lives of the Saints, and there- 
fore could not have been invented by Greoffrey. 
The history, too, bears internal evidence of its Ar- 
morican descent, as it ascribes to Hdel, a hero of 
that country, many of the victories which tradition 
attributes to Arthur. 

But whether this celebrated chronicle be the in- 
vention of Geoffirey, or whether it present a fisiith- 
ful picture of the traditions and fables at that pe- 
riod received as history, there can be no doubts 
according to the expression of Mr Ellis, who has 
given an analysis of the whole work, that it is one 
of the corner-stones of romance. 

This chronicle consists of nine books, each of 
which is divided into chapters, and commences 
with the history of Brutus, the son of Sylvius, and 
grandson of Ascanius, who, being exiled from Ita- 
ly in consequence of having accidentally slain his 
fkther, takes refuge in Greece. There he obtains 
the hand of Imogen, daughter of a king of that 
country, and a fleet, with which he arrives in Al- 
bion (then only inhabited by a few giants), and 
founds the kingdom called Britain from his name. 
There is next presented an account of the fabu- 
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iious race of Brutus; particularly Arthur, uid the 
whc^ conchides with the reign i3^ Cadwailadery 
one of the deRCetidants of that hero. 

From the ohrontcle cfQeoSrey it would kkdeed 
lie difficult to extnict any authentic history, but it 
stamped with Hie character of Teracity the exploits 
of the early kntghto cX chivahy, and authorised a 
oompilattoii of the fiibles related of these fanciful 
hordes. la the age in which the cbtwiicle appear- 
ed it was difficult to lurriTe at truth, and error was 
not easily detected. Criticism was hardly called 
into existence, and fiUscAiood was adopted with an 
eagerness proportioned to its aftvek)penient in the 
ftsdnatiDg garb of wonder. The readers were 
more ignorant than the authors, and a credulous 
age readily grafted on stories that were evidently 
^Ise, incidents that were physically impossible. 
These were drawn from the scmrces already point* 
ed (Hit, and were added, according to fancy, to un- 
authentic histories, which thus degenerated, or 
were exalted, into romance. 

In the chronicle of Geoffrey, indeed, there is 
nothing said of the exploits of Tristan andX*ancelot, 
or c£ the conquest of the Sangreal, which consti- 
tute so large a proportion of the romances c^ the 
Round Table. These were subsequent additions, 
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but pKQbM$ deriy»d» Hte Ae ^rm<^9 Ar&m aa- 
eientSriliib odgmd9ft mihe :tmmmM the^mo&h 
and the 8cene»0f Ih^if ;adv9liluir«|i»fure 8|jyV British. 

Th^ itOironiclerof .Caoffir^y^^od lbe«e tradition- 
ary &()le«, w^r0 the Qrigia- o£ib«pe taNi which ap- 
peared in a «9etrio£d forav the Aap^ in which^ it ig 
acknowledgedi . conumoe was. fiyi9t edubited* . 

It seeiQs^alsby unquestionaUe 4bat thene oietrical 
fomaBcea, tiiough irritteti. in England, Scat ap- 
peared in the Fcench ianguage^ .;. 

The term Rcmiance m$$i. in its .earliest significa- 
tion, appropriated to the dial^ls spoken in tlie di& 
feveait European provinces that, had been subjectF* 
•edto the Roman empiifey and. of which Latin was 
the basis* though other materials might enter into 
the construction. The rononee was at one time 
the colloquial language of GaUl. S(d)sequendy« 
indeed,. a variety <^ dialects waa/ introduced into 
that country, but it was still preserved in Norman- 
dy ; and thence it was again diffused through tlie 
other provinces to the north of the Loire* 

The earliest specimens of nortliem French Kte- 
jature are metrical lives of the saints. These are 
supposed to have been translated from Latin com* 
positions about the middle of the eleventh century. 
In the beginning of the foUowing century they 
were followed by several didactic worksi as the Bes- 
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twiiifs, a poem on :ifatui»4 luBtoiy, b^y PbiUip 4e 
TbauDy ^d(U«f^ to $be ^oem^oiHmry h of Eng- 
Umdt^^d a m^odf^fA |reatii^,oi^ cibsaflology by the 
tame author* ^ > i8.h^]iev^» boweiTer, that no trace 
q£^ professed wo^rkpf Qp^iop^Ho^ 9pemmeD of what 
we should oovf term a rpmaoce, is to be found bfs- 
fyr€ the middle of the twelfth ceotery* Then» in- 
d|^ the iqinstreto uotmiuoed a great variety of 
tjt^r pwp comptmtif^T^ end formed new combiaa- 
taone from the nu^ieirow materiela in their posses^ 
don* 

^. Before this tiipie Aie language in which tbey 
If rpt^ had pa^•ed into JSngtuAd by metai& of the 
^rman Con^Oiest. The. £ogIl8ll» indeed, previous 
to this event had been prepared for the reception 
of t^ French laftguejge. Edward the Coofiessor 
had been educated in France^ aod» on his ac^ssioo 
to the tlorpne of Emgland, promoited his continental 
£ivo9rite^ to the highest dignities* .Under their 
in&ience the i«itii9n began to lay aside its^ Engli^ 
cuBtp<Bs» and to imitate Ibe language.and manners 
of the French. .(Ingulph* Hist CroyL p. 62. ap. 
Tyrwhitti voL iv«) These fesUons having been 
adopted in cemplianee iTith &e caprice of iAie 
reigning monarcfcf mi|^t probably kave expired 
Upder hia suco^saors ; but befiMee this extirpation 
could be effieie(e4» the French language^ by means 
ef the Nenoto Ce n f ue s t » becanie interwoven with 
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the new polidcai system, llie Mng, ihe daaxf 
officers of state, and a great proportiofi of tlie no- 
bility, were Normans, and onderstood no tongue 
but that of their own country. Hence the few 
Saxons who were still admitted at court had the 
strongest inducements to acquire the language of 
their conquerors. WilMom the First also distribu-' 
ted a share of his acquisitions among his gre^ ba- 
rons who had attended him ; and who, when they 
had it in their power, retired fVom court to their 
feudal domains, followed by vassals from among 
their countrymen. Hence the hmguage which was 
used in their common conversation and judicial 
proceedings, was diffiised through the most distant 
provinces. All ecdesiastical preferments, too, were 
bestowed on Norman chaplains, and those who were 
promoted to abbacies were anxious to stock their 
monasteries with foreigners. Thus the higher or- 
ders of the clei^ and laity spoke the French lan- 
guage, while the lower retained the use of their 
native tongue, but frequently added a knowledge 
of the dialect of the conquerors. Matters conti- 
nued in this state with little variation during the 
reigns of the Norman kings and of the first m&- 
nffl'chs of the house of Plnatagenet. 

The Norman minstrels, acconMngly, who had 
followed their barons to the English court, natu- 
rally wrote and recited their mescal coa^KMsitions 
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m the language irhich was most familiar to them- 
sehres, and which, beiiig most prevalent, procured 
them the greatest number of readers of rank and 
distinctioo. 

From the early connection of the Normans with 
the people of Br^any, the minstrels had received 
from the latter the first traces of traditions, the 
mdiments of whidi they brought over with them 
to £ngiancL* 

These diey found in a more perfect state among 
the Welsh of this island. The invasion of the 
Normans, and the overthrow of the Saxons, were 
events beheld with exultation by the descend- 
ants of the aboriginal Britons, who readily asso*^ 
dated with those who had avenged them on their 
bitterest enemies; wl^ to the Normans the le- 
gends of the Wekh must have been more accept* 
able than those of the Saxons. In the long course 
of political intrigue, which took place between the 
period of the Norman invasion and the final subju- 
gation of Wales, an intercourse must have taken 
place between that country uid England sufficient 
to account for the interchange of any literary ma- 
terials. The British lays communicated to the 
Freneh minstrels in England were seldom com- 

' Ellii'B Bariy Metrical Romances, vol, I. 
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mitted to writing. Hence the same Blorj was re- 
jpeated witb endless variations^ and this system of 
traditional incident was addkd to She more stable 
relations contained m the chronicle of GeofBrey of 
Monmouth. 

It seems to be generally believed that French 
metrical romances appeared in Bn|^aiid and Nor^ 
mandy previous to any attempts ^* this nature at 
the court of Paris. This is evinced by t^ more 
libeoal pi^ronage of the English: princes, the style 
and character of the romances thenuielv«8» and the 
persons to whom the original poemlVere addressed. 

The oldest of these Fneach'jnetrical romances 
is one founded on the cfatonide of Geoffirey^ of 
Monmouth) and enttded Le Brut : it was written 
about the year 11^, by Robert Waoe^a native of 
Jersey, wlio brought down his work from the time 
of the imaginary Brutus to the death of CadwaUa» 
der, the sera where Geoffiwy ends.; but it was sub- 
sequently Carried down by -others to thie aged 
WUIiam Rufus* Waoe is also the author of Le 
Roman le Rou> a ftbubus and Metrical history of 
the Dukes of Normandy ^romi the tia^e of Rolto* 
In the end of the twelfth aild bejgini&ing of ^ 
thirteendk centuries, an iofinis^ vivtety of Fmidi 
metrical romances on the subject of Arthur and 
the knights of the Round Table appeared in Eng- 
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land und Nomiandy, as the Sangreal, Perceval, 
&c;» written by Cfarestien de Troyes, Menessier and 
others.' 

About the same period there appeared' a great 
iittiiri>er of French metrical romances foui^ed on 
the history of the Trojan war, in which classical 
heroes are cdebrated. Few of these, however^ at 
least at an early period^ were converted into prose, 
while tiie mietrical romances relating to the Round 
Tables «lthtr from accident or from Ballsing the 
vanity ahd j^judioes of a nation by- the celebra* 
tion of its fictitious beroes, have, for the most part, 
been redudsd into prose, and constituted, thus 
transformed, a formidable compitaition, which came 
in time to supersede the metrical originals. 

These prose romances, which form the proper 
subjeciof our enquiry, were mostly written in the 
coOTse of the l^rteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, it isextivoieiy cHfficult, however, to as* 
certain the prscise dble of the compo^ion i^eadi, 
or to point out the authors by whom they were 
written* 

The da$a by which we might attempt to fix tibe 
dirohology of the prose romances,' and which, at 
first view, would appear to be at onte easy and 
certain, are, i. The antiquity dT the language ; 2» 
The manners represented, since in andeiit roman- 
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ces a delineation is given not of the customs, ce* 
remonies, or dress of the period in which the ima- 
ginary heroes are feigned to have existed, but of 
those which prevailed at the time of the compo- 
sition of the work. The tournaments in partitaUr, 
with a description of which every i^omance is filled, 
should assist in this research. Thus at the institu- 
tion of these spectacles the persons who had been 
long admitted into the order of chivalry contend- 
ed during the first day, and the new kni^ts on the 
succeeding ones. In process of time the new 
knights opened the tournament, and the squires 
were allowed to joust with them, but at length the 
distinctions that had formerly existed between the 
knight and the squire became, in ag^eat measure, 
coni^nded. The light, however> that might na- 
turally be expected to be drawn hence, has been 
darkened by the authors of the prose romances 
having servilely copied, in some instances, their 
metrical prototypes, and thus, without warnings 
represented the manners of a preceding age. In 
most instances, I believe, the prose romances were 
acconunodated to the opinions and manners sub- 
sisting at theperiod of this new fabrication ; but it is 
impossible to say with certainty what lias been 
adopted and what is original. : S*'The name of the 
person to whom the romance is addressed, or at 
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whose aolioitation it is said to be written, may be 
<^ use in ascertainiag the date* But the authors 
title their patrons in so general a i^y, that the in- 
ference to be drawn is vague and uncertain* Their 
works are written at the de«ire of King Henry or 
King Edward of England, and hence the period of 
their composition is only limited to the reign of 
one of the numerous monarchs who l^re these 
names* 4w The date of the publication may be of 
assistance in fixing the chronology of some of the 
later romances of chivalry. But even this trifling 
aid is in most instances denied, the earliest im- 
presnon being generally without date. Hence I 
am afiraid that these data will be found, in most 
cases, to a£Ebrd but a feeble and uncertain assist- 
ance. 

With respect to the authors of the prose ro- 
mances, it may be in the first place remarked, 
that these oompositicms were not announced to the 
reader as works of mere imagination, but, on the 
contrary, were always affirmed by their authors 
(who threw much opprobrium on the lying metrical 
romances) to contain matter of historical fiu^t Nor 
was tbk disputed by the simplicity of the readers ; 
and the fiibles whicli had been disbelieved while 
in verse, were received without suspicion on thm 
eonversicm into prose. Hence it became the in- 
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ferM <>f die real authors, in order to give tlieir 
works the stamp of* authority, to abjure the metri* 
cai romdnoes, ftdki whidk they vrere in fiict coiai* 
j^led, to ^ign either thatahese fabtes had been 
tMii^teted by them fr<im Lat&n, or revised from Mi- 
dent Frei^h prose, m which they had-been origi- 
nairy written,-^— arertnents which slKittld never be 
crediteid nnl6Bs otheririse estAbtifi^ied to be true* 
' Biit Ihe extern of mendacky was earn<)d still fhr- 
ihe'r, and Aetitf6ii0 natnes were generalty assumed 
hf the real ttuthdts/ «« Tlliose/* says Mr Ritson, 
** who^ naineS' appear as the aothers'^f the old 
prose romaiices^ are mostly viten^ straw : Of this 
sort are Robert de Borron, the pretaided author, 
or rather translator* of Lancelot ; Lucas Sieur de 
Gast. the translator from Latin into French of the 
romance of TVistrem ;' Gualter Map, who, though 
he really existed and wi» a poet of some eminence, 
was not in reali^ the author of Histoire de Roy 
Artus ; and Rusticien de Pise, who was feigned to 
have translated Gyron the Coyrteous.'' It is in 
the prefaces alone that any notices can be foond 
with regard to the old romances or thei^ autlMnrs ; 
but it requires some discernment to discover what 
is true, and to distinguish correct inforhiation from 
what was merely thrown out in jest, or intended 
to give the stamp of imfaority with the vulgar* In 
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genend the infbrtnatioii given in their pre&ces by 
nhe romancers conceraiog their fellow-labourers is 
Kccarate, but every thing relating to themselvei^ 
or tlieir own works, nsust be reiQeived with great 
au^idoB* 

- Any infimnation that cm be eUewhere derived 
em the fairest degree inconsisteint. Thus the me- 
trical Perceval, according to the authors of the Bi« 
blidthequades Romans, was wvitten by Raoul de 
Beauvais. According to Tyrwhitt it was compo- 
sed previous to 119 i> in sixty thousand verses, by 
Chretien de Troyes, and from this, he says, was 
formed the French prose translation printed in 
1530* Ritson informs us, that, according to some, 
Menessier was the^ author of the metrical Perce- 
val : now, if we believe the authors of the fiiblio^ 
theqne, thiis Menessier was the prose translator* 
Hie Abbe de kt Rue says that Perceval was wriuen 
in prose by Chretien de Troyes* I may add to these 
elucidatiOQs, that Warton alledges it was written in 
rfajrme by Chceden de Trojres, but that it also ap« 
peered in a metrical shape by Menessier, and that 
the pfiDse version is formed from the latter poem. 
It will not excite surprise that the earliest of the 
French romances thoukl be devoted to the cele* 
bration iof a British monarch, when we consider 
that they were not written for the amosQueot of 
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tbe French^ but of the Norman sovereigm of Eng- 
land. From the popularity of the.Brituh tales 
among the Norman minslrelsy they obtained, at 
has been ahready shown, an early and extensiYe 
acquaintance with the traditional history of Ar- 
thur. He was the theme of their metrical compo- 
sitions, and hence became the favourite, hero in the 
prose romances ot chivalry. 

Ot these, the earliest relating to that &buloQ8 
monarch, is the romance or book of 



MERLIN. 

The demons, alarmed at the number of victims 
which daily esci^)ed their &ngs since the birth of 
our Saviour, held a council of war. It was there 
resolved that one of their number should be sent to 
the world with instructions to engender on some 
virgin a child, who might act as their vicegerent on 
earth, and thus counteract the great plan that had 
been laid for the salvation of mankind. With this 
view the ii^rnal deputy, having assumed a human 
form, insinuated himself into the confidence, and 
obtained admittance into the house, of a wealthy 
Briton. The fiend (though this was foreign from 
the purpose of his mission) could not resist embra- 
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dng an early opportunity of itraiigliag hit host, and 
then proceeded to attempt the sedaction of his 
three daughters, which was more peculiarly an ob^ 
ject of Ins terrestrid sojourn. The youngest of 
the ftoiily alone rensted his art^ces, but she at 
length expenencsed the £Ue of her sisCerSy while 
rendered uoicoiiBcious by deep. On awakenoig^ 
die Wis much .perplexed by what had ocourredi 
and oontesed herself to a bdy man catted BUnse) 
who had all along been her protector^ but who ac« 
knowledged himself a]t<^edier ineompelent toac-* 
count for the events of the preoedkig night. 

The judges of Uie land, wha sciott after discover- 
ed the pr^nanoy of the young lady, were about to 
condemn her to death, according to the law and 
custom of the country;* but Blaise r^esented 

' lo another old romance, a regulation of this sort is said 
to have existed in Pranee. C'estoit la coCutume en ce terns 
telle qoe qQand ume frmme estoit grosse, que ee n'evtoit de 
son Mari ou qu* elle ne fust mariee, on 1* ardoit, (L. Hist, 
plaisante dn noble Siperis de Vinevaulx et de ses diz sept 
fils.) In the Orlando Furioso this punisbment to attributed 
to the law of Scotland ; 

L'aspra legge dl Scosia empla e fevera : 
Rioaldo on bearing of it, exclaims with indigQatido, 

Sia maladetto cbi tal l^ggfi pofe, 

£ maladrtto chi la pud patire; 

Debitamente muore una Cioidele, 

Non cbi da Tita al luo amator fldele.— (C« 4.) 
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thae the eneaOha diould be at kfist deferred, 
«8 the child, who was about tocom^imoJJie world, 
ought not to be iiunoWediBlhe'puBidimentof the 
mother. The aimiod^wasadcotdiir^y sbut upin 
fttcHRer, wh^i£>sbe.gaT£.btr4ib tojdid oeldnrated 
Morlin, wikim 3iiai8e inttantljr buridfid to the bxj^ 
tismal foBt^ and thua i&ustraEtsd jthe hope& of tbe 
demoiuwheikbo.t&evec^ejof^ompletniik Mertin, 
(lowever^ ib, apicet>f this timely redeniplioii, .retaia-> 
edimanyaiarksi of his unearthly brigiii^ oiwloeh his 
pxeamtuBe cJocnlion wias an eaiily and imequivoeal 
symptom* .Immiedately after hkbaptisb], the wath 
tber took die child in her 9Srm6» aild reproached him 
as the cause of the bielaocholy death she was about 
to suffer. But the in&nt smiling to her^ replied. 
Fear not, my mother> you will not die for me. 
Accordingly the prosecution being resumed, apd 
Merlin, tbe corpus d^licti^ being produced in cpurti 
he addressed the judges, and rerealed the illegiti-* 
macy of one of their number^ who Was not the son 
of the person he imagined, but of a prior ; and who 
thus, out of regard to his own mother, was for- 
ced to prevent the condenmation of Merlin*s. 

At this time there reigned in Britain a king 
called Constans, who.had three sons, Moines, Pen- 
dragon, and Uter. Moines, soon after his acces- 
sion, which happened on the death of his father. 
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W9B yoMfmlbed by the Sfufong,'in consequence of 
btiog 4e9ei:te(lt^ his.seitesjcbal Vortiger, foimerly 
l2ie:<bi#fett(>port of his tbroite* Gfpwtog impopUr 
UXf tbroi^ n^fortune^ he .w«a aooo iifter kilkid 
by his 8iihj«ct^:aad:tbe traitor Yortiger chosen in 

JiWbjplftOe.. ■..'.;:'■;- > 

A» the i)Mew)y*elected monarch was ib constant 
dread of the (Preferable. c\timB of Uter and Peor 
dragon, .ihe surviving soils of C^eoBtadSt he begaa 
to ccHiatrtkCt a strong totter for ddPencei. This buii- 
wark, hi(Hifeyer» three iimes ieU to the gffOuDud 
without aey apparent o^ausei wli^i hrou^t by. the 
jit^orkmentd a certain height. Th^ king coniu2i;ei 
seven astfmomers on this phenomenon ih avohifa^ 
tare* Thes^ sages having studied the e^nsi avow>> 
ed to each other that they could not solve the my»' 
tery. But in the course of their dbiservations they 
had incidentally discovered that their liv^s were 
threatened by a child» who had lately come into 
the world without the intervention of a mortal i$M 
ther. They therefore resolved to deceive the king^ 
in order to secure their own safety : and announ* 
ced to him, as the result of their calculations, that 
the edifice would abide by the Ordinary rules of ar- 
chitecture if the blood of a child of this genealogy 
were shed on the first stone of the foundation. 

Though the king could not doubt the efficacy of 
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this prescription^ h» plans were not much promo* 
ted by the response^ for the difficulty was to find a 
child of this imoinalous lineage. Iliat nothings 
however, nught be wuiting on his part, he die*- 
patched messengers over all the kingdom. Two 
of his emissaries feU in with certain chikb^n who 
were playing at cricket. Merlin was of the party, 
and, having divined the cause of dieir search in* 
•tantly made himself known to them. When 
brought before the king, he informed his tnajesty 
of the imposition of the astrologers, and showed 
that the instability of the tower was occasioned by 
two hnmense dragons who had fixed their resi* 
dence under it, and, being rivals, shook its founda- 
tion witli t^eir mighty combats. The king invited 
all his barojns to an ensuing contest announced by 
Merlin. Workmen having dug to an immense 
depth below the tower discovered the den of these 
monsters, who gratified the court wtt^ the exhibi- 
tion that was expected. The red dr^on was to^ 
tally defeated by his white opponent, and only sur- 
vived for three days the efiects of this terrible en- 
counter. 

TTiese animals, however, wtere not solely crea- 
ted for the amusement of the court, for, as Mer- 
lin afterwards explained, they typified in the most 
unequivocal manner the invasion of Uter and 
10 
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Pendragon, the stirviving brothers of Momes. 
These two princes had escaped into Britany on 
the usurpation of Yortiger, but now made a descent 
upon England. Vortiger was defeated in a great 
battle, and afterwards burned aliire in the castle 
he had taken such paiAs to construct. 

On the death of Vortiger, Pendragon ascended 
the throne. This prince had great confidence in 
the wisdom of Merlin, who became his chief advi- 
ser, and frequently entertained his master, while he 
astonished his brother Uter, who was not aware of 
his qualifications^ by his skill in necromancy. 

About this time a dreadful war arose between 
the Saxons and Britond. Merlin obliged the rojral 
brothers to swear fidelity to each other, but pre- 
dieted that one of the two must fall in the first 
battle. The Saxons were totally routed in the 
fight, and Pendragon, having fulfilled the predic- 
tion of Merlin, was succeeded by Uter, who now 
' assumed, in addition to his own name, the appel- 
lation of Pendragon. 

Merlm still continued a court favourite. At the 
request of Uter he transported by magic art enor- 
mous stones from Ireland to form the sepulchre 
of Pendragon; and next proceeded to Carduel 
(Carlisle), to prepare the Round Table, at which h^ 

VOL. I. iir 
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se^Wd^y or ju^> of the ;Qf^rXu>bl(3f in4be comt* 
tr3r» leavic^ ^ ^n]|>^y pbce fqr 4)ie SaogveaU 

SppA afl«r tbig^ instimtioA ^(^inpg4x^^ 
baroDsto the c^ebratioa^ a^^at i9e9lix^ fvduch 

As the knights had ohtained ^opaissioi^irDmfhis 
HQ^Ies^y tOrhxij^g their hidiea aioQg with th^Q, the 
beautifiil Ygueme accoifapanied her husband, the 
I)uke of Tu^tadiel^ ta oQe of thes^e annivecsane^r 
Thejdi^g became^ deeply enmi^oured of the dach- 
^s^y^andrfyealed bis passion tp Ulsius^! one of his 
counsellors.' Ygueme withstood all th^ induce- 
ments>which I^sius held forth to prepossess her in 
favour, of bis xqastery and idtiip^teiy disclosed to» 
her husjband the attachinent and^icitations of 
thekiagf Op hearing th^,<t]ie duke instao^tly re- 
moved; from court with Yguerne^^ and without ta^ 
kiag leave ^ of Uter. The M^g coiqplai|ied of this 
want of duty tq his cooncily who decided that the 
duke should be ^uquaoned to court, and if re&acr. 
tory should be treated as a reb^L Ai& he vefo^ied 
to obc^ the citation, th^ ^ing ci^ri^ '^ft^ ^to the 
estates of. his. vassal^ and b(9siegedi hion m the strong 
ca^.pf Tintadjiely inwhidih^ bad shut himself, 
up«., Yguei^Q^was^ confined In a foirlress at. some 

» See Appeedix, No, VII. 
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acxxMtod by an old ma»9 who piofiMC}4 1^. Qoirfutit 
the kiBg to Ygueme, and had offered to meethkisi 
&r>thitf :pwq[>OM^(Ha tibe f<^owi^gtinon4i^« Uter 
pc0oe0dfd witbVhmto th0 rjenddj^Vjo^^s. Inm 
M bliqd mw> wbom^ey:fQi9^.fir th.o^0ppoiiM;e4 
^i^if»i they iv^dogmsed thet^i^hfmier Mj^riip» who 
htfiltusiwiedithftt; AppiQa«£M4«!»^)^]h0«t«i?red oorth^ 
kiogHieiform of the^Dvike of Tiwt^ol^mbile ho 
endow.ed hioaself andiUlstus^wUh: thojfigm?e of hi^ 
gcace'^tmf^ptires. aFditifiod.by this t^t^loliiiof 
tanmrpbosig^idif^ pn^ceed^d to ftba rei^^cO;Of 
Yg<ior6e» :wbo,r juBcoDtciouft of tbei ieoekf «e0^o4 
tko Jcto^ ai(herihuriiand. 

The nofioa o£ this (decc|>tion^ baft betof erideotly 
suggested by the classical story <rfl Ji»]^teif AiadiAlc<r 
loeftsu/ Tbedfikje^covrof^j^oods loiio^ytrioPy And 
M^ib to dib Meveiiry' of wytMogy.^: while Ad> 
Hmr^^wkBi, ^a^ we •hall find^ wa6 the (fiiiiif: of die 
amour j teldst tlie ' smtie rank ia ithe >ron«mtic jfi$ 
Herculesia the herdic ages* 

The ^nd of Aferfo m^ 1^ idetiMo^ «nd tho 
warcontinued'to be:pro9€tettted by liter: wHhth^ 
"iitinpst.^igoiir. .Atiehgthtbe^d!iiki$^W4^ killed in 
b&t0e^^Mdthe.hi]i^ by the/sidtioe lof Merlax^^o^- 
^oiised Ygodnie/ Socmaftor the ixmnriegcrfbegaTe 
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birth' to Arthur^ whom she beliei^ to be the scm 
of her former hinband, as Uter had never commu* 
nici^ed to her the story of his assumed appear, 
ance. 

After the death of Uter, there was an interreg- 
num in England, as it was not known that Arthur 
was his son. This priDce, however, was at length 
chosen king, in consequence of having unfixed 
from a miraculous stone, a sword which two hun- 
dred and one of the most valiant barons in the 
realm had been sii^ly unable to extract. At the 
beginning of his rdgn, Arthur was engaged in a 
civil war; as the mode of his election, however 
judicious, was disi^proved by some of the barons, 
and when he had at length overcome his domestic 
enemies, he had long wars to sustain against the 
Gauls and Saxons. 

In all the^ contests the art (^ Merlin was of 
great service to Arthur, as h^ changed himself into 
a dwarf, a harp player, or a stag, as the interest of 
his master required ; or, at least, lihrew on the by- 
standers a spell to fasdnate their eyes, and cause 
them to see the thing diat was not. On one occa- 
fiion he made an expedition to Rome, entered the 
king's palace in the shape of an enormous stag, and 
in this character delivered a formal harangue, to 
the utter amazement of one called Julius Caesaiv 
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not th6 JttliilB whofd the knight Mira killed in his 
pavilion, but him whom Gauvain slew because he 
had defied king Arthur. 

At length this renowned magician diBappeaored 
entirely from England. His voice alone was heard 
m a forest, where he was enclosed in a bush of 
hawthorn ; he had been entrapped in thi^ awkward 
residence by means of a charm he had communi* 
cated to his mistress A^viane, wl^o, not believing 
in the spell, had tried it on her lover. The lady 
was sorry for the accident^ but there was no ex- 
tracting her admirer from his thorny coverture. 

The earliest edition of this romance was printed 
at Paris, in three vdumes folio, 1498 ; this impres- 
sion, which has become extremely rare, was fol- 
lowed by another in quarto, which is much less 
esteemed than the other, but is also extremely 
scarce. 

Though seldom to be met with, the Roman de 
Merlin is one of the most curious romances of the 
class to which it beloi^. It comprehends all the 
events connected wit^ the life of the enchanter 
from his supernatural birth to his magical disap- 
pearance, and embraces a longer period of inte- 
resting fabulous history, than most of the .works of 
chivalry. Some of the incidents are entertaining, 
and no part ofthe narrative is complicated. Ygu« 
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eme^'thou^ ^ appears but 'Amp » d^rt whifei » 
a more interestiDg ^UMd^ dtmactet ^tm luvmieStf 
pourtrayed in romances of dli^alry; The passicNO^ 
of Uier foil* MaUAy ia ireM^deKeribed) aiul Is by 
mtK^thetitostinti^i^eistkgpare^thework^ Tbo 
manrelloi^ pei^vaden the Wh<^e prodactioii; b«l 
it is not ^rried to 6u(^ att ^ximnkgaiit lengtli 
as in ihe tales of iJie Roui^d Ta^e, l^ w)uch 
It was succeeded. The languajge, which k ^^ly 
old Flinch, is remarkable for ks beau^ ax^ 
simplicity. Indeed, the work- bears every where 
the marks of very high antiquity, i^uglt il is im^ 
possible to fix the date of^ its ^ompoi^CioB ; it has 
been attributed to Robert de Bbmm^ to' wh(m> b6 
many other works of the naturie have beenabsign* 
ed, but it is not known at what ^e lliis author 
existed, and indeed, he is believed by many^ and 
particularly by Mr Ritson, to be entirely a fictiti- 
ous personage. 

But, great as the antiquity of the romance no 
doubt is, its author can lay but littlef elaim to ori-» 
gmaHty of hivention. Most of 1^ aiddents ap« 
pear in the chrotiicle of Geoffi^ lDf IViomBOUthi 
fi^om which they were transfeiVed kitiy the romance 
through the me£um of the Brut, a metrical ver« 
sbn of that fabulous history, wri^teti by Wace; 

The notion of procreating demons^ whidi forms 
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tfiebasiB^ftlJefoidaiicei shd^Bohifmh^r Merlit/s 
jrapematuTftP powersi seems^.t^ have^ been tafcea 
ftetn Ae-^la Heriini, Ae JABi^f the fioetoliMer^ 
lib^ by Ge^fyey of Moiinibuliu 

'' £t sibi maltotiens ex aere corpOM^Mipk^ ' 

Qaio etian coita anli^fcs agg^iiotiir, 

£t factunt grayidai, generantes more profjuio." 

It would appear from Jocelin's Life of St Kente- 
geniy the account of whose birth resembles that of 
Merlin, that our grandmothers were frequently 
subject to nocturnal attacks of the nature descri- 
bed in the romance; '' audivimus, frequenter sump- 
tis transfigiis puellarem pudicitiam expugnatam 
esse, ipsamque defloratam corruptorem sui mi- 
nime nosse. Potuit aliquid hujusmodi huic puel- 
lae accidisse.*' ' Yet, perhaps, the account of the 
birth and early part of the life of Merlin may be 
traced to a yet more ancient and venerable source. 
At an early period the story of Merlin became 
current and popular in moat of the countries in 
Europe. The French romance, of which we have 
given an abstract, was translated into ItiilSan by 

' PInkerton Yitae Antiqus, p. 200. ap* EUii*! Speci- 
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Antonio Tedeacbi, a VepeiiaD, and was writton 
by him while in the prison of Florence, where he 
was omfined fiir debt ThehistoryofMeriin ap- 
peared also in Englisb, in a metrical form, in which 
the incidents are nearly the same with those in the 
French romance* 

Merlin is frequently introduced in the subse- 
quent tales of chivalrjr, but it is chiefly on great 
occasions, and at a period subsequent to his death, 
or magical disappearance. He has also found his 
way into the Bnglish metrical version of the Seven 
Wise Masters. Herowdes> emperor of Rome, had 
seven sages in his council, who abused the confi- 
dence reposed in them by their master. This em- 
peror, while one day preparing to go on a hunting 
party, is suddenly struck, blind ;— -the wise men 
are convoked, and ordered to account for his ma- 
jesty's obstructed vision. They are forced to con- 
fess that they are unprepared with an answer, but 
are' afterwards advised by an old man to consult 
the invisible Merlin. Two of their number are sent 
on the errand, who* find out the enchanter with 
great difficulty, and bring him to the king. Mer- 
lin is prepared with a receipt, and informs him 
diat nothing more is necessary to his complete re- 
storation to sight, than striking off the heads of his 
seven sages. Herowdes, delight^ to find that his 
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due couU b^ so cheaply purdiased, caused his 
oaanseUoTB to be successively beheaded, and the 
isecovery of his &^ht coincided with the decapi- 
tation of his last minister. 

Nor have the &bles connected with Merlin been 
confined to idle tales or romances of chivalry, but 
Jiave contributed to the embellishment of the finest 
productions. In the rom^dtic poems of Italy, an,d 
in Spenser, Merlin is chiefly represented as a ma- 
gical artist. In the Orlando Innamorato, (1. 3), 
the fountain of love is said to have been formed 
by Merlin ; and in the 26th canto of the Orlando 
Furioso, there is described a fountain of MerHn, 
one of four which he formed in France. It was 
of the purest marble, on which coming events were 
pourtrayed in the finest sculpture. In the same 
poem, Bradamante arrives one night at the lodge 
of Tristan (Rooca di Tristano), where she is con- 
ducted into a hall adorned with prophetic paint* 
ings, which demons had executed in a single night 
mider the direction of Merlin. 

In the third canto of the Rinaldo, the knight of 
that name arrives with Isolero at two equestrian 
statues ; the one of Lancelot, the other of Tris- 
tan, both sculptured by the art of Merlin. Spen- 
ser represents Merlin as the artificer of the iippe- 
netrable shield, and other armour of Prince Ar- 
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thur (Faery Qaeene^ b« u o«'7), aad H a* tnknor 
in which a damsel viewed her lover^- shade. Bift 
Merlin had nearly obti^nedstill^lngher distmctioii% 
and was on the verge of being raised to the smn*- 
liiit of ftbulous renown. The greatest of our poets, 
it is well known, be^e fixing on a then^ more 
worthy of his genius, intended to mBlke the 6b«<- 
lous history of Britain tiie subject of an epic poenv 
as he himself announces in his ^itaphium Da- 
monis:— 

^ Ipse ego Dardanias Ratupiaa per aeqaora pnppes . 
Dicam, ct FaodUraatdoB refQom vetos IpegeqliB^. 
Breanamque Anriragamque duces, priscomqae Belinuin^ 
Tam grayidam Arturo fatali fraude logernen, 
Hendaces yiritos asnimptaqae Gorlois anna 
Afertinir 



It has been mentionec^ in the abstraet that has 
been given, of the romance of Merlin, that when 
the magician, who is the chief character. in the 
work, prepared the round table at Carduel, he left 
a place vacant for the Sai^reaV or holy Uood. 
The early history of this relic, the^^st of which 
is the most fertile source of the adventures of die 
knights of the Round Table> is related in the x»- 
manceofthe 
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SANGREAL, or ST 6RAAL.' 

Ilifa woi^ k oiie of the dnlkst of the cbutt t6 
irlueh it belo&gs; ft seems written with a cyftrent 
hfteasdoa, and on a diftrent pku, from the other 
tomaoees of tfie Round l^Ue, and has mudi die 
i^pearanoe of hating come from the pen of an eo* 
olesiastie. The name of the author, however, and 
the somroes whence his compo«tion was derived^ 
ane involved m the same darkness and inconsistent 
infiffmatton, which obscure the origin of so many 
stmihtt' pf odiictions. 

Mr Wmton has given an extract from a metrt* 
cal Sangreal, a firagm«it consisting of 4fO,000-liiies^ 
whicii was wrkten by Thomas Lonelich, in the 
reign of Henry VI. This is nekber the original, 
nor a paraphrase, of the French prose Sangrea], 
but is a version of that part ci Lancelot du Lac 
whidi contains the adventures of the SangreaL 

' L'Histoiire, on le Roman da Saint-Greal, qai est le foih* 
dOMM ct lepkemiet de la Table Ronde ; leqnel traite de 
plufieurt matiers recreatWes, ensemble la qaeste da diet 
Saint-Greal faite par Lancelot, Galaad, Boortet Perceval, 
qoi est le dernier livre de la Table Ronde ; translate du 
Latin eo Rime Francoise, et de Rime en Prose* 
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With regard to the history of the Sangreal, pro- 
perly so called, we are informed in the Bibliothe- 
que des RonianSy that it was first written in yerse 
by Chretien de Troyes, towards the end of the 
12th century; that it was thence ttajfidated into 
Latin prose in the IStb, and, finally, in the 14th 
century, into Frendi prose, by Gautier M^, hy 
order, as he informs us, of his lord Henry, by 
#hom, as he was an Eoglishman, the authors of 
the fiibliotheque suppose that he means Henry 
IIL This, however, would place the conqiosition 
not in the 1 4th, but in the preceding century, as 
that'monarch died in 1272* Tytwhit says there is 
a tradition that Gautier Map was the author of the 
St €b!!eal in French. There is also a passage in the 
Itanance of Tristan which is consistent with this 
information. <* Quant Boort ot conte Payenture 
del Saint Graal, teles come eles estoient ayenues, 
e^es furent mises en escrit, gardees eti Imnere de 
S«llbreres dont Mestre Galtier Map> Pestrest a faist 
sdn litre du Saint Graal, per Tamor du Boy Herri, 
son senger qui fist I'estoire tralater del Latin en 
Bomanz.'^ From a passage, however, hi Lance- 
lot du Lac, we are led to believe that Map wrote 
it^in Latin, while some modern writers hav^e attri- 
buted^the French work to Robert de Borron, Rit- 
BQHf BSha$ been already mentioned, considers 
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Borron as a fictitious peiBenage, andi ridicules the 
ttotioii of Map fcaving &ter written a romance. At 
whatever ti&ie, tod by whatever author writteoi 
the Sangreal was first printed in French prose, in 
1516, two v^umes f<^io> by Gallyot du Pr^, and 
^ierwards i52S> fdio; both editions are so rarci 
diat the Sangreal is the scarcest romance of the 
Round Table. 

From the extract given by M. Barbazan, of thft 
poetical Sangreal, it appears to commence with 
the genealogy of oar Saviour, and to detail the 
whole of the Sacred History. The prose romance 
does not go so far back. It begins with Joseph of 
Arimathea, who was long bdieved in^this country 
to have existed for many centuries after the cruci- 
fixion. Matthew Paris informs us, that an Arme- 
nian bidiop who came to England in his time, re^ 
lated that thk Jewish senator had dined at his ta- 
ble before he left the east. At the end of every 
century he fell into a fit of ecstacy, and when he 
recovered he returned to the same state of youth 
in which he was when his master suffered. 

Tlie author of the Sangreal has availed himself 
t>f this popiilar tradition ; — he in the first place re- 
lates, that, on the day of the crucifixion, Joseph 
of Arimathea obtained possession of the Harmp, or 
^up, from which his master had on the preceding 
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•femng dnm^ with Jug af»Qil]0ii» SefiaehQ htitt'* 

ibe Mood whidi flowed frooi has womidi ; biifc]ib« 
•wqpevated JawB ;h>oii after 4e|^rjiyeid: bioi o£ thh 
^oJj relicy and sent hioi to a pmm hi the flight 
bourhood of Jenisaleoi* Heie \m di^yaited mas* 
ter appeared to hiioy aiidoomfortiri him HI his Q9p^ 
tivity, bj restoring the sacred Hanap. At lengthy 
ip'the fortyrSQCondyear of hisooafiiieiiietit, he was 
^eed from prison hy Titusy the Romap emperor^ 
After his deUnierancje beproce^ded to preach the 
gospel in this coixottry, and on hj^ way cfnv^rted 
to Christiam^, Fjictocht kJBlg of S«rraSf wbo,w«i 
thus enabled to conqofar the^SgyptiaQSy with whom 
be was at war. After the arriy^l of Joseph with 
tl^ sacred ciq^ in Britain, the romance is chiefljr 
occupied with the miracles accomplished by the 
Si|ngieal;«-4be preparation of the ^cMmd Table 
by Arthur, who left a phu^ meant £9r this irelic ; 
audi finaUy, the atchievements petfiirmed by his 
knights to recovier tins treasure^ wbieb had&UeQ 
into the posupasion of King Pecheurj so called 
*ftom Ub celebrity as an angler^ or. his notoriety as 
a,rinner« The author. of the, romaao^has enliven* 
ad Ids story with some curiem ad>?entui!esy which 
happ^ied to the knights of the Round Table# dui> 
ring the peried.ofthb quest; but theinoidfints i^ 
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kted we, I think, on the wh<^ lesa i&terestic^ 
tbavi thoe^sgiiit^raUy^Qolfuiiqd m the dtm of fie-^ 
taoobwith vvhidi weuce atiprcMnt engiig^ 
.. The histoi^of the &ogrc&]: is ihe commence* 
ment of a series of romances^ in which the acqui* 
ttlion of tjiat folic is a^eadiog object* Tho sCoiy 
of its questaBd^ttaiameiit'is continued in 



PERCEVAV 

a ffttnance i^^therfifteeoth century^ vhere a great 
deal is written of itS'Utih^. and iSnai disappear* 
aoce* 

The fiftdy ipart ^ the romaacet however, is 
merely the story of an artless and inexperienced 
youth'si Baeet enfoaace into the worid. The father 
and two elder^fliifiES of PerceFal had faUen in 

■ iMRonao deVaUUilf FefcevoJ, CAeir alier de la Table 
Konde, leqael acheva les advcntares da Saint Greal, avec 
aaconsfaits Belliqaeuz da ClBvalier Ganyain et autrei. 
The tmly edition of this romance (which is yery scarce), it 
Farii» 1580. CkneeniiBg the anthocand origin of this ro- 
mance, see page 471 • ,Besides the works on thesabject of 
Perceval which are there mentioned, there is a metrical ro- 
mance, Percyrell of Galles, which was preserved in the li- 
brary of Lincoln cathedral, and is supposed to have been 
written by Robert de. Thornton, ia the ce^ of Henry YI. 
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touraaments or battle ; aad hence^ as the last hope 
of the family; he had been kept at home by Ir» 
mother, who resided in Wales, where he wa» 
brought up in total ignorance of arms and dii* 
valry. 

At length, however, Perceval is roused to a de* 
sire of military renown, by meeting in a forest 
with five knights, who were in complete armour. 
When he has determined on leavmg the femily 
mansion, his mother gives him some curious in* 
structions concerning the duties of a knight. Af- 
ter receiving these admonitions, he sets out for the 
court of Artliur, and on his way foils in with vari> 
ous adventures, in the course of which he makes 
some whimsical applications of the lessons of his 
mother.' 

On his arrival at Carduel, where Arthur then 
resided, he encounters a knight in red armour 
leaving the palace, and is asked by him where he 
is goingi to which Perceval replies, ** To King 
Arthur to ask your arms." In prosecution of this 
equitable daim, Percevalwithout farther ceremony 
enters on horsebadc into the hall, where Arthur is 
seated with his knights. This mode of entrance 
was common in the ages of chivalry* Stow menr 

» See Appendix, No. VIU. 
5 
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tioDS, that when Edward. II. was sittiDg royally 
with his peers, solemniziDg the feast of Pentecost^ 
there entered a woman attired like a minstrel, sit^ 
ting on a great horse trapped, who rode about the 
table showing pastime. In the legend of King 
Estmere, the prince of that name proceeds in a si- 
milar manner : — 

" King Estmere he stabled his steede 

Sae fayre at the hall bord ; 
•The flroth that came from his brydle bitte, 
Light in Kyug Bremor's beard." 

Arthur at this time happened to be holding full 
court (Cour Pleniere). At the time in which 
Perceval was written, the French sovereigns, from 
iHiose customs the royal manners in these ro- 
mances are frequently described, did not, as af- 
terwards, maintain a court continually open, but 
lived shut up with their families and the officers 
of their household, and only displayed their mag- 
nificence on certain occasions, which occurred 
three or four times a yeac^ These festivals are 
said to have owed their origin to the diets con- 
voked by Charlemagne to deliberate on state af- 
^'rs, and were re-estabUshed by Hugh Capet ; — 
they were announced by heralds at the town or 

VOJL. I. N 
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tastte where ^ejr ^ett tb %e cdebrafted^ — die Imi- 
rtms and strangers were invitedyiind the entertnn«- 
tnent consisted in featfts Bnd dancing, joined to 
the exercise of the U^ents of^e minstrel. 

It was on a solenm occasion dfthk natturey that 
Perceral behaved wHh ^ Muntness "Aiat has been 
described. Arthur, however, promises to nasAfe 
him a knight if he will dismount from his horsey 
and pay his vows to God and the saints* But 
Perceval would only receive the honour he so- 
licited on horseback, becawtti as ^he aaid, the 
knights he met in the forest were not dismount- 
ed; and he added anodierconditiion to his recep- 
tion into the order of knighthood, which ^vas, that 
the king should grant him permission to acquire 
the arms of the red knight, 'who, it seems, was the 
mortal «nemy of Arthur. On expressing his in- 
tention to gain them by his own valour, Lreux, 
the king's seneschid, who is introduced in most of 
-l^e romances of the Round Table, but is always 
represented as a detractor, a coward, and a boast- 
er, nearly resembling^he character whidi l%ak- 
speare has pamted in so many of his dramas, be^ 
^ins to jeer Perceval. On this a damsd comes up 
to Perceval, and tells him, smiling, that if he Ihre 
he will be one of the bravest and best of knights. 
Now the damsel had not smiled for ten years. 
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1%8 fiwue ifi hal ^ f a|:9f;p^n^e4 ^ the prof pecta held 
put U> Perpev^ giye^ tb? ip^4ep 9 blow on the 
cbe^ ; ^, seeing d^ Vipg'ff f<^ sittio^ n^ar a 
chiipniey, Uicks him int^ the firq between the two 
apdirpfig^ bacati^ the f^d )»d be^n ^customed to 
89/ ^h^ t)m dapifel would not smile till 3he had 
9eo iwn ^ko would be the flower pf chivalry* A 
fiiol w^^ a ooipmon appeqdage to the courts of 
t|MMe dPfs iQ which this roma^ice was written* 
Hus 9mbeUi#bme»t was dertred from the Asiatic 
prince I^ £urope> a SdqI was the oriwunent 
I^^ld 10 p&^t e^ti^aition to a dwarf; his head was 
abaved* he wore a white dres^ with a yellow bon- 
veCy and eanM a bell or bawble in his band* Jf» 
however 9 thp scene which took place betweeo the 
fooU the seneschal^ and damsel, be a ji^t pic- 
lore of the numoers of fi court in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries^ the presence of a king 
iQUSt in thosp days h^ve inspired very Utile reve- 
rencfs. 

Peneeval hi^ving at leogth beep knighted on his . 
Dw» termg» sets out in quest of the Red Knight» 
and obtains the arms he desired by slaying him in 
aiftgle combat ; but, as he did not understand bow 
ta open or dose a hebnet, and knew nothing of 
die fhbrip of 4be other parts of armour^ he wpuld 
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have been much puzzled without the assistance of 
his squire, Gujron, who aids in arming him ; and also 
tties to persuade him to didnge his under dress 
for that df the knight he had slain; I Will never> 
I'eplied he, quit the gdod hempen shirt that my 
mother made itie. Hius Perceval would only take 
the armour of the knight, and the squire is obliged 
to put the spurs over the gathers which his mas- 
ter woiild on no account part with. He then 
teaches him to put his foot in the stirrup, for Per- 
ceval had never used stirrup nor spur, but had 
tode without saddle, and urged on his horse with 
a stick. The squire then carHes the news of Per- 
ceval ^s success to the court of Arthur, to the 
great joy of the fool, and consternation of the 
seneschal. 

After this, chance (Which does ^6 mudi in all 
romances of chivalry )i conducts Perceval to the 
house df a knight who instructs him in all the ex- 
ercises and duties of his profession, and persuades 
him, thbughnbt without dl^culty, to forsake his 
rustic gsirh ioi^ an attird more magnificent and 
Warlike. 

The romance of Perceval is almost the only one 
it'hich relates the story of a raw and inexperienced 
couiitryman^s first entrance into the world, and 
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Ills immediate admission into the order of knight- 
hood. The heroes of the other romances are ior 
troduced to our acquaintance in the plenitude of 
their glory, or we follow them through their gra- 
dual initiation, while they are bred up among arms, 
and pass throi^h the regular steps in their ad- 
vancemeni; to knighthood. The first pages of Per- 
ceval are also by much the most comic pf the ro- 
mances of the Round Table ; in pone gt the other 
knights of 4^hur do we meet with the same blunt- 
ness .and naivetS as in the young Welshman. 

After Perceval has been trained to the exercise^ 
of chivalry, and equipped in his military garb, th^ 
incidents of the romance bear a perfect resemblance 
to those of the other fabulous histories with whicfi 
it has been classed^ 

Perceyaly after leaving his instructor, arrives 
at the castle of Beaurepaire. Soon after his en- 
trance he finds that it is blockaded by an enemy, 
and in the course of the day ^hat it is reduced to 
extremities for want of provisions, filanchefleur, 
the lady of the castle, inakes up, in the best way 
in her power, for his bad entertainment at table^ 
and he in return frees her from the besiegers, by 
overthrowing in single combat their chiefs, whon^ 
he sends prisoners to the court of Arthur, char? 
^in^ them to inform the sipiling damsel that hp 
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would avedge her o( the blow she received from 
the senedchfll. 

Having raised the siege of Beattrejiairey Perce- 
val proceeds t6 the residence of his tihcie the K^ing 
Pecheur. At his court he sees the SangreU suid 
sacred laiice. The wouiids whidi this prince re- 
ceived in his youth had nev^r heeded up. They 
would, ibdeed, have been cured had his nephew 
thought proper to ask certahi questiotis concern* 
ing these relics, as what is the use of the Sangreaf, 
and why does blood drop from the lance i Thes^ 
pertinent enquiries, however, do not suggest them- 
selves; and by his want of curiosity he incurs, as 
we shall afterwards find, the di^leasure of the 
Lady Hideous. 

Leaving his unfortunate uncle unquestioned, 
Perceval sets out on his return to the court of Ar- 
thur, where he is preceded by many knights whom 
he vanquishes on his way, and sends thither as pri- 
soners. On bis arrival he takes vengeance on the 
seneschal Lreux, and accompanies Arthur to Car- 
lion, where that prince holds a fiill court. During 
his stay there, he one day sees the Lady Hideous 
pasi, who loads him with her maledictions. Her 
neck and hands, says the romance, were brown as 
iron, which was the least part of her ugliness — her 
eyes ^ere blacker than those of a Moor, and little 
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in tbesb^pteof tliQiBe of amouse-— she bad the nose 
of n cat or an ape, and lips like an ox-^her teeth 
were red> like the yolk of ^;gi^*-«he was bearded 
like a goat^ was hmnphfd before and behind^ and 
had both l^gs twisted* Thia paragon makes her 
excuses tp King Arthur for not tarrying at his 
courts as she had a Icung jpucney before her^ but 
points out a castle where 570 knights, each with 
his lady^ were* retained in oaptivilj* 

The deliverance of these persons opens a vast 
field of ,ente)qprise, and the adventures of many 
knights, particularly of Gauvain^ the nephew of 
Arthur, are related at great length* 

Perceval dedic^ed himself for five years to ex* 
ploits of chivalry, and neglected all exercises of 
devotion. He is at length reclaimed by meeting 
in a forest a proqession of ten ladies and three 
kn^bts, who were doing penance for past trans* 
gression, and were walking barefooted for the sake 
of mortification, Perceval is much edified by 
their conversation, and goes to confess himself to 
a hermit, who turns out to be bis uncle, and th^ 
brother of King Pecheur» 

From the hermitage Perceval sets out with the 

view qS reyisitii^ this piscatory monarch, and of 

propounding the [M'oper interrogatories concerning 

the SangreaU In wandering from wood to wood* 

1 
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he comes again to the castle of Beaurepaire, in 
which, spite of his late conversion, he passes three 
days with Blanchefleur. 

After having accomplished his visit to his unde, 
whose wounds he at length heals up by his ques- 
tionsy Perceval returns to the court of Arthur, 
Soon after his arrival, intelligence is brought him 
of his uncle's death, who, it would appear, had 
only thriven by his infirmities. Arthur and all his 
court set out with Perceval for the kingdom of his 
deceased relative, to be present at the coronation. 
In succeeding to his sinful predecessor, Perceval 
also inherited a number of reh'gious curiosities. 
Of these the chief was the Sangreal, whose won* 
ders were manifested much to the satisfaction of 
Arthur and his barons ; it appeared daily at the 
hour of repast in the hands of a lady, who dsirried 
it three times round the table, which was immedi- 
ately replenished with ail the delicacies the guests 
ipould desire. 

Arthur returns to his usual residence, and Per^- 
ceval, soon after his accession, retires to a hemut- 
age, taking with him the Sangreal, which provi* 
ded for his sustenance till the day of his death. 
The moment he expired, says the romance, the 
Sangreal, the sacred lance, and the silver trencher^ 
ivere, in the presence of the attendants, carried iip 
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to the holy heavens, mid smce that tone have ne* 
Ter any where been seen on earth. 

Perceva], after his death was carried to the Pa^ 
his aveniureux, where he was buried by the side 
of the King Pecheur, and this epitaph wasinscrip 
bed on his tomb : — Cy-Git Perceval le Galiots, qui 
du Saint Greal lea adventures acheva. 

Many incidents of the life of Perceval are rela- 
ted ill the ^yther romances of the Round Table> esr 
pecially in Lancelot de Lac, where a full account, 
but with considerable variation, is given of the 
early part of his career ; he is brought to the court 
of Arthur by an elder brother ; and a lady, who 
had not spoken, in place of not having siniled> for 
ten years, foretells his future embence, and ex« 
pires^ on having uttered the prediction* 

But the chief difference is in the circumstances 
connected with the acquisition of the Sangreal^ 
the conquest of which b a leading incident in 



LANCELOT DV LAC, 

and occupies a considerable portion of the ro- 
mance. Hence it has been classed among the con* 
tinuations of the history of the Sangreal; but the 
nart which relates to the acquirement of th^t reliC| 
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iBbynQ means the nest kiteresluig in the werl^ 
nor that in which Lancelot himseJf has the graafr- 
eit shares The acceunt of the earKsst part of his 
life it the most ronanlie, and his intrigue with 
Queen Geneura the moat euriona part of the coas'- 
positien. 

King Ban of Bntany was» in hia eld 9gfit. at- 
tadied by hit edemy Cbaidas^ a neigbboaring 
prince^ dnd after a kmg war waa besieged in the 
tUong^hold of Trihle^ which waa jkhe only plaoe 
that tH>w remised to him* but was con^id^ed as 
an impregnable ibrtresa. Being at length redueed 
to extrjeoiitieay he departs from tUs eastle irith his 
wife Helen and hit infimt Mm Lanodkn^ m order 
to beg assbtance frona his suzerain Kj'ng Arthur; 
and, meanwhile^ enlruats the defence of Trible 
to his seneschaL While prosecuting hia route he 
ascends a hill^ from the top of which he percdvea 
his castb on fire, for it had been treacherously 
surrendered by the seneschal, who in romance is 
generally represented as a coward or traitor. At 
this sight the old man is struck with despair, and 
instantly expires. Helen, leaving her child on 
the brink of a lake, flies to receive the last sighs 
of her husband ; on returning she perpeives the 
little Lancelot in the arms of a nymph, who, on 
the approach of the queen, throws herself into the 
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Hkb #ith tlm diid. £t ^foattid In royne approeha 
Am dieraulx, qi^ esioi^iitdetftus le lac a yoit son 
fils dedye hors du berceau, et one dammeUe qui 
k tiem tdtit fiud eb son giroiiy et 1^ etrtmnict et 
serre HKmh doultetnent entre des deux mamttid* 
teiy et luy batse invent les yeulx el la boacbe : car 
& e«tdk Idng dee plus beaolx enfatis de tout le 
inoiide. £t ldi« la Rojme dist a la damoiselle. 
Beil^ doutce amye, {>our Dieu laissez tnou enfant : 
dai ta^z aura desormais de dueil et de niesaise : il 
est cheu en trop grand pourete et misere : car il a 
perdu touted joyes. Son pere eat orendroit mort 
et sa terre perdue qui n'estoit mye petite si Dieu la 
luy eust gsrd^e. A chose que la Royne die la da- 
tnoiddle ne repond ung seul mot. £t quant elle 
la yoit approcher si se lieve a tout V enfant, et s* en 
vient droictement au lac et joinct les pieds et se 
lance dedans. La Royne voyant son fils dedans 
le IdC se pfltsme incontinent.-»V. 1. F. 4. recto* 
This nymph was Vivian, mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin, better known by the name of the Lady 
of the Lake. Lancelot received the name of Lac 
firom having been educated at the court of this 
damsel, whose palace was situated in the midst, 
not of a real, but, like the appearance which de^ 
ceives the African traveller, of an imaginary lake, 
tvhose deluding resemblance served as a barriev to 
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her residence. Here she dwelt tk&t alone, bat m 
tlie midst of a numerous retinue;, and a splendid 
court of knights and damsels. 

The queen, afier her double loss, retired to a 
convent, where she was joined by the widow of 
Bohort, for this good king had died of grief on 
hearing of the death of his brother Ban. His two 
sons, Lyooel and Bohort, are rescued bj a &ithAi} 
knight called Farien, from the fury of Claudas. 
They arrive in the shape of greyhounds at the paT 
lace of the lake, where, having resumed their na- 
tural form, they are educated along with their coun 
sin Lancelot. 

When this young prince has attained the age of 
eighteen, the Lady of the Lake carries him to the 
court of Arthur, that he may be admitted to the 
honour of knighthood. On his first appearance he 
makes a strong impression on the heart of Genet 
ura. The history of Arthur receives a singular cor 
louring from the amours of hi& queen with Lancer 
lot* It is for her sake that the young knight lays 
whole cargoes of tributary crowns at the feet of 
her husband ; for her he accomplishes the con* 
quest of Nortliumberland, where he takes the cas- 
tle of Douloureuse Garde (Berwick), afterwards, 
under the name of Joyeuse Garde, the favourite re- 
ijd^nce and burying place of the knight. In com- 
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pliment to Greneura, he attacks and defeats King 
Gallehaut, who afterwards becomes his chief con- 
fidant, and brings about the first stolen intertiew 
between his friend and Oeneura. It is even at the 
suggestion of this queen that he excites Arthur 
and his knights to a long war of vengeance against 
Clatidas, the usurper of his own dominions. When 
Arthur, too, deceived by the artifices of a woman, 
#ho insisted that she was the real Geneura, repu^ 
diates his queen, who is thus at liberty to indulge, 
tirithout restraint, her passion for Lancelot, the 
knight is not satisfied ; he deems it necessary for 
the dignity of his mistress that she sbouki be re* 
stored Co the throne of Britain, and that, protected 
in her reputation by the cloak of marriage and the 
sword of her lover, she should pass her lifb in re-^ 
fmtable adultery. Hence a great proportion of his 
exploits are single combats, undertaken in defence 
of the innocence of his mistress^ in which his suc*^ 
cess is usually greater than he was entitled to from 
the justice of his cause* To Geneura, too, on the 
most trying occasions his fidelity remains inviolate. 
Witness the indignation he -expresses at having 
been betrayed into the embraces of adamsel, wlio 
inconsiderately assigned the character of Geneura* 
Trop diirement damoyselle m' avez vous mocque; 
mais vous en mourrez ; car Je ne vueil pas que ja* 
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mm docevez Chevalier en (elle mmni^ eommm 
V0U8 m' avez deceii. Lon dr^ifi^ 1' fqp^ con^e- 
moftty et la damoy^dle qui griu^t paour avaj^ d(^ 
mourir kiy cria oi^r^py a joiiiipt^s maii^y au luj di^ 
aant ; haa inmc Cbeva&r n9 w' ocpifi? a)r)re» pour 
celle |ttUi§ que Dieu eut de MarJa M^jytolpint* Si 
a' arresta lout p^si€-^ la yei( la p^9 belle qipe 
Qncqufii avait veu; et il trembknt si d^em^ftf- if 
yre et .de siatealeot que a peine pouoit il Um son 
e0pee» et pen^it is' il occirg^t, ou si il la laisaeroit 
fivre. £t eontinixeltemeot la damoyselle (uy crioit 
mer^; et eatoit devant luy toute nue en sa che^ 
Buse a geooulx: et luy en regardant sa viz et sa 
bouche, en quoy il avoit tant de beapU^> luy djist* 
^-DamoyseUe, Je m' en yrai tout vaincu ^t tout 
recreant conune celluy qui ne s' ose de ^r^>U8 veu* 
ger, car trop seroye cruel et desloyal si si grant 
beauHe de8truiso3re. A more convimdog proof of 
his fidelity, bowevar, is exhibited in bis reply to a 
damsel who makes to him an explicit declaratioa 
of love. Ma v<^unt6e y est si bien emaoin^ qua 
Je n' auroye pas le couriage de T en oter* Moa 
cueur y est nuyt et jour, car mon cueur ne me9 
yeux ne tendent tous jours fors ceBe part^ ne mes 
oreilles ne peuent ouyr bonngp nouvelles que d^ 
elle. Que vous dirois— mon ame et mon corpf 
sont tous a elle* Ainsi suis Je tout a son plaisirf 
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Be Je 116 puis nan faire <l« moy, noKi fto <|iie le 
«erf peolt ftuve 4Nitre ^3hMe ^ue son leigneur hmy 
ooiBna»de* 

Nor doM Lanecflot mercjly ^signaiUM Iiib ftttaoh- 
ment hj dit f resei^ation of his fidelity^ or «eogm- 
ging IB those enteiiirlses which were ooBfenialio 
the 'feeKogs of a kni^t, hut sid^atits to disgrnoee 
which no*ene ef his profession could endure ; thus^ 
for the porpose of overtaking Geneura whea 4i 
horse coilM not be procured, he ascendsa oait, the 
greatest lofaray to which a knight could be ob- 
jected : en ce temps la estoit aoooustura^ que 
Oharrette estoit si vile que nul n' estokdedans-qui 
tout loz et *tout henneur n' eust perdu : et quant 
8* inrouloit aaucun toilir honneur si le faasok «f 
en iBonter en une Gharrette : Car Charrette senrit, 
en ce temps la, de ce que Pilloris servent oren- 
droit ; ne en choscune bonne viMe n* en ayoit> en 
ce temps la, qae une. 

At length 1^ intrigue of Lancelot and Geneura 
is detected by the fairy Morgain, the sister of Ar- 
thur, and revealed to that prinoe by her and Agra- 
vain, one of the knights of t)ie Round Table, ibr a 
vassd would liave become criminal hfid he con*^ 
celled any thing from his lord. After this detec- 
tion Lancelot sustains a long war against Arthur 
and his knights,^fir8t'in his casllcof Joyeuse Garde^ 
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and afterwards in hb states of Britany. Arthur it 
recalled from the prosecution of this contest by the 
usurpation of Mordrec ; and as he disappears after 
the battle which he fights with this unnatur^ son, 
he is believed to have been slain with the rest of 
hb chivalry.' Geneurd, as if she thoi]^ht pleasure 
only gratifying while criminal, retires to a convent. 
Lancelot having arrived in Britain after the battle^ 
retires to a hermitage, and is joined in his solitude 
by his brother Hector of Mares, the only other 
knight of the RouAd Table who had survived the 
fatal battle with Mordrec. 

Thus, although Lancelot du Lac is not free fttnn 
the defect (common to all the romances of the 
Round I'able) of a want of unity m the action, there 
is yet one ruling passion that animates the romance. 
The unconnected adventures of the Duke of C]a« 
rence, as well as those of Lyonel and Boort, the 
two cousins of Lancelot, are, indeed, related at full 
length, and the fourth part of the romance i^ prin- 
cipally occupied by the quest of the Sangreal, in 
which Lancelot acts only a subordinate part ; but 
as far as he himself is chiefly concerned, his pas- 
sion for Geneura is the ruling principle by which 
all his actions are guided, and the main-spring of 

' See Appendix, Ko. IX* . 
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tbe mcidents of the romance. The adventures bf 
the prmcipal character, indeed, dare too much of 
^e same cast; he is too often taken prisoner, and 
too often rescued ; his fits of insanity are also too 
fluently repeated Lancelot, however, has been 
perhaps the most popular of all l^e romances of 
Che Round Table. - Od the Frendi playing cards 
one of the knaves bears the name of Lancelot ; a 
proof of t^ estimation in which the woiit was held 
at the time tkh geatne was invented. 

There is k lAetiieal romance on the subject of 
Lancelot, entitled La Charette, which wtas beguii 
by Cl^restien de Troyes in the tweMSi century, and 
finished by €re<rf&ey de LignyJ l%ls work is mofe 
md&at than the prose Lancelot, but, as the ind^ 
dents are d^erent, it 'cannot be r^arded as the 
original of thai composition/Mr Wiffton, and the 
Mithors of the Bft^iotheque, seem to agree in 
thinking that the work, of whi<^ I have giveii the 
above abstract, was origiially written in Latin, but 
Warton ascribes the French version to Robert de 
Borron, on the authority of a MS. Lancelot du 
Lac, where it is said to be^-mis en Francois par Ro« 
bert de Borron par le comandement de Henri Roi 
d'Angleterre. This manuscript, however, is not the 
same with the printed Lancelot. In one passage of 
. vol*. I. o 
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the ^i|blio^e^^e the coipppsitioii of the prose ro* 
mance of Lftncelot i^ attrib«^ed to; Gustier Maj^ 
who is al$^ m^tiooed as the Freoph apth<Mr. m the 
preface, to ,Melia4u?9 Ce n' e^t my^. de Lancelot 
car AlaUtre 0^ua}tier. Map^ ^ paria assezisiiffisaiii^ 
ment ei^ son Um^ ^ The i^u^hors of the jBiUiothe* 
que ^ave elsewhere attritmted Lunctelot du Lao to 
Gasse le Blond, a mistake whidt se0n>s to have 
arisen from a misconception ^f a passi^ in the 
same preface, where it is mi. that he* was the" au- 
thor of the . adventures of XMedot^ ibttt it m^^ms 
of thps^ (H>PP^jQted jifith this. hei^» which ve reUl- 
ted in th^ rpm^ce pf Tristan.^ (Whoeyer maj bard 
been tbeauthor of I^iioelot, it wis first .painted at 
Paris in 140^ iwhich is conaidered as the best edij» 
tion : it afterward^ appeared in 151% ^Emd histly ia 
ld$99 whiql^ iflield in higher, estimatton than the 
hnpressipn by ^hiph it was imin^ately preceded. 
. In all the, edi^^is the rottiance fs diWded into 
five part^; tlife la^t of which is the origin of the ce- 
lebrated pieMcid romance Morte Arthur. Th^ 
English pilose woirk of that name was written b^ 
Malory and printed by Catton in 1485. Mr Rit<^ 
son ifn^gip^ that the English metrical romance of 
Morte Arthur waa versified ftom the prose ^me of 
the same title, but as it differs esseiltially from 
Malory's prose work, and agrees exactly with the 
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last pftitef the' French romance of Lmicelot, it is 
more probable that h has been versified from this 
compo^tion. To Malory, Spenser war greatly in- 
debted, as has been shown by Mi^Wartbn at much 
tehgth in his remarks on that poet's imitations of 
the^ld nhitonces, where he also attempts to prove 
that'Ariosto borrowed fVom Lancelot du Lac the 
notion of Orlando's madness, of hn enchanter 
Merlin, and of his magic cup. 

The fmry MorgiEma, who is a principal diarac- 
ter in thiy romance, and discovered to Arthur the 
intrigue of hb wife with Lancelot, is a leadidg per- 
sonage not only in othc^ tales of chrviahy, but also 
in* the Italian poems. In the Orlando Furioso ( c* 
4«3) she convinces her brodier of the infidelity of 
his queen, by means of a magical horn. About a 
fifth part of the Orlando Innamotato, beginning at 
canto thirty-six, is occupied widi the Fata Mor- 
gana. She is there represented as dispensing all 
the treasured of the earth, and as inhabiting a 
splendid residence^at the bottom of a lake. Thi-^ 
ther Orlando' penetrates, and forces her to deliver 
upthe knight)! ii^e retained ih captivity, by seising 
h^r by a lobk'of hdir, and conjuring her in th^ 
name of her master Demogorgon. She thus be- 
cakne a welKknown character in Italy, where the 
name* of Fata Morgana is given to that strange and 
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almofit incredihle Tiskm wUchy in certain staled 
of the tide and weather, appears on the sea that 
washes the coast of Oalabria. Every object at R^- 
gio Is then a thousand times reflected on a ma^ 
rine mirror, or, when vapours are thick, on a spe» 
des of aerial skreen, elevated above the surface of 
the water, on which the groves and hills and tow- 
ers are represented as in a moving picture. (Swin- 
burne's Travels, v. i. p. $65. Houel Voyage Pit- 
toresque des isles de Sidle, && v. ii. p. 2.) 

We have now discussed the romances whidi 
have been considered as relating more particularly 
to the matter of the Sangreal. The family history 
of the princes of Leonnoys, which is comprisod in 
the romances of Meliadus and Tristan, who were 
knights of the Round Table, and contemporary 
with Arthur, and of their descendant Isaie le Triste, 
is next to be considered. 

I The country of Leonais, or Leonnoys, of which 
Mipiiadus was king, and which was the birth*place 
of Tristan, though once contiguous to Comwall, 
has now disappeared, and is said to be more than 
forty fathoms under water. An account of it has 
been fished up by Carew in his Survey of Corn- 
wall, and has been quoted in. the notes to Way's 
Fabliaux : — *' The sea gradually encroaching on 
the shore hath ravined from Cornwall the whqle 
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tract of country cHUed Lioimesfe, together with 
divers other parccfis of no little circuite ; and that 
such a country as Lionnesse there was, these proofe 
are yet remaining. The space between the Lands- 
End and the isles of Scillcy, being about thirteen 
Boilesy to this day retaineth that name, in Cornish 
Letbowsowy and carrieth continually an equal 
depth of 40 or 60 fathom , (a thing not usual in the 
seas proper dominion), save that about the mid« 
way there lieth a rocke, which at low water disco- 
vereth its head. They term it the gulphe, suiting 
thereby die other name of Scilla. Fishermen also, 
c^ttting their hooks thereabouts, have drawn up 
pieces of doors and windows.'* 

Of the romances relating to the heroes of the 
country which hais been thus overflowed, the first 
in the order of events, though not the earli^ 
written, is 



MELIADUS OP LEONNOYS,* 

which was printed at Paris 1528. Rusticien de 
Pise, the original author of this romance, com«^ 

■ Meliadus de Leonnoys : da present volume soot conteooi 
les nobles faicts d'armes do vaUlaot Roy Meliadus de Leoite 
poyt t ensemble plasiean atttrcs nobles proesses de cbera- 
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mences big pDologue by retumiog^tbfuiks to the 
Trinity, for having enabled him. to finish the fo* 
mance of Brut, and to haye thus acquioedthe &* 
vour of King Henry of England, whom his work 
had so greatly pleased that he had ordered him to 
write another of the same sort, because shia former 
one had not contained every thiqg relatii^*^ the 
subject* ** In this book, therefore,*' says/Jie* 
** will be contained whatever is wanting in Brut> 
and the other works extracted from, the ^nailer of 
the Sangreal." Aft^ this fi>rmidable<leclara^n| 
in order to give an appearance of authenticity to 
his fables, he Udks of his labour .|n traoslating from 
the Latin; he also dwells with mvich compkoency 
on his writings, and informs us. that he had reoei* 
ved two castles from King Henry 'as a rewavd for 
them. He then declines interfering with the ad- 
ventures of Lancelot, as Gualticr Map, had said 
enough of them; or of Tristan, as he himself had 
treated that subject in the Brut. King Henry ha- 
ving shown a predi)ection for Palamedes, who, we 
shall find, is a principal character in the romance 

l^rie laictei tant par le Hoy. Artut, Pakunedest leMorlioalC 
d'lrlande, le boo Chevalier sans paour, Galehaalt le Bmn, 
Segurades, Galaad qoe autres bons chevaliers estans aa 
temps du dit Roy Meliados. — Histoire singuUere et Recrei^ 
five uQUv^l^ement imprim^c a Parit^pha GaiHH du Pre* 
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•f MeHadiis, Rittlicien wiwiy raBolved to gratify 
4lie hmnoor c^ & monarcb, #1m^ remaaeimtied the 
cdoipaatjoii df old "wW^ uie^ With m cmqile of 
casdes. 

Mr SooCtlB^of ofpinkm, tfuH tliisprodigd Idag 
WAS Henry I. This it Ut diSeidt'to detemane, m 
the prologile Is die ebly ^an of the octopofitiofi 
wttoh hitf reached lis in its origbal form. The 
romance of Meltados is only extant as oonmcted 
by a more modem author, who most ne^rtheles 
hsLve lived at a very remote period. It is tbip 
Redacteur^ as he is termed, whd ac^m^biott 10 in his 
pre&ce that Rusticien de Pise* iras die name of 
his predeeetoor. He al8ohiA>rnBUS^thathe1iin><' 
self iaboared by order of Edanard JSing of Eng- 
land, but wliat Edward he has left to emjecture, 
i^ich has fixed on the fourth monarch of that 
name. He bestows much commendation on the 
original author, bdt complains bitterly of his not 
having been sufficiently explicit on the subject of 
his heroes gehbalogy. This deficiency it was then 
fortunatefy too late to sopply, so diat the romance, 
at least in its corrected form, begins wMi the adr 
ventures thlit hikppeiMid in Enghutd to two Baby* 
lonish hostage^, who had been sent by their own 
monarch to Rome, and had' been allowed by the 
emperor to pass on their pai^tde into Bdtidii. They 
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vkked Afthur at IjraoMilot (Wiochettor), which 
was the next dtf to Loodmiy and the ^voorite 
residence of that prince» on account of the fine ri- 
vers and woods by which it was surrounded. Some 
carious notions are given in this part c^ the ro« 
mance conoemiQg the manners of the court, and 
form of the government of this fiibulous monarch. 

During the stay of the Babylonians at the court 
of Artlmr, a romantic story occnrs of abiight who 
arrives, incognito in a vessel, and de6es all the comr 
panions 6f the Round Table, but is severely woondr 
ed in a combat with one of their number. Arthur 
receives this unknown knight in his |Mihice» and 
treats him with kindness, even after he discovers 
that the stranger is Fbaramopd, king of Franks, 
his mortal enemy. 

After he is cured of his wounds, the Fiench kmg 
embarks for his own country; — he saik down a 
stream, and ei^iop a favourable breeae till he 
comes to the mouth of the river. There a storm 
arising, he hmds and reposes himself by the side 
of a fountain, which was surrounded by a grove <tf 
pines, and where the grass was green and abun- 
dant When refreshed, he sends to demand joust 
from Trarsin, the lord a£ the territory, a brave but 
felonious knight This adversary he speedily ov6r<^ 
throws ; but afterwards eaeounteni MorhnuH, q^ 
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MorhouUy of Irekuid, a odebraled dMimcler in tke 
romanees of the Round Table, and by him ht is ia 
turn defeated. After the cootety th^se opponentfi 
who were unknown to eadi other, mutuayy re- 
counted their adventures ; and, while thus enga- 
ged, a damsel arnired to inform Morhoult that her 
lady, who was the wife of Trarsin, and the most 
beautiful woman in the kingdom, expected him to 
an interview. This, however, was a snare laid by 
the husband, who had suspected his wife's infide* 
lity, and had bribed the damsel to bring Morhoult 
into his power. A punishment is prepared for the 
lovers, which seems to have suggested to Tasso the 
situation in which he places Olindo and Sophro- 
nia, in the 2d book of the Jerusalem. BrJehus, 
who afterwards received the surname of Pitiless, 
, attempts to rescue the lovers, but in vain. After 
his failure in this trial, while ranging through a fo^ 
rest he meets Yvain, the nephew of Arthur, with 
a lady in his company." Brehus kills the lady, 
owing to the hatred he had conceived against the 
ftur sex, on account of the damsel who had be* 
trayed Morhoult. A combat edsued between 
Brehus and Yvain, who could not be persuaded of 
^he justice of this retaliation. When both ar^ 

' See Appendix, No. X. 
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BMurly «)chta0ted with ightangi the Knight wilii. 
•at Fmt armet on the spot^ mid with Bt^os 
•gAHi proceeds to Mlempt the rescue of Morboult. 
This is at length eftcted^ and. Morhoalt carries off 
dit lady ^vom Tmrsin; but, when he had travelled 
a diort way, he was met and vanqni&ed by M^ 
ados, who restored the kdy to her hasband, after 
hamg exacted a promise that he woald use her 
well for the future, and cease to interrupt her gal- 
lantries. 

ThoM is the first appearance of the hero of the 
romance, though the preceding part occi^es 
99 diapters of the 178, which constitute die 
whole woriu MeBadus again Tanishes, and we 
hearliUlemoreof him till the iSdchiqyter. The 
intenr^ning sectrons are diiefly filed with the 
exploits of Morhoult and of the Knight with* 
out Fear. Afterwards, however, Meliadus enters 
on a long series of adventures, cbieftf warlike, of 
which the principal is the deliverance of Arthur 
and his companions from die castle of the rock* 
At the end of twenty diapters, entirely occupied 
with ^* tournaments and trophies hung,^' the read* 
er is pleased, though it redounds little to the ho* 
nour of the hero, to meet with a love story, whidi 
the author has introduced at the 6/Hh chapter* 
lleliadus, in the course of his wanderings, meeta 
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iritb teiqiiteii ci SooUand in; a catde^ wbm he 
was'tnterftaoMd, aid beromesidecply Miaaipured 
gfhdn. He rctaina.tdhu.ofni.oofiRtiy.in alan^ 
gniahuigsMeofheeltb, andimiparts tketloryof 
loB l<Mreio 4H[ie of hiB ka^j^i-w^o undertakes to 
aoquaintthe iqaeenwidi jiiafaaBioni andtoxepeat 
to lier a fay )wfaich hiV mairter had writteiiy.expret^ 
give of hif lOM ti m e a t i, . . Bgeliadaa aftqrwarda pro* 
sccutes^hiftiflok pei80iudiy).with tfae utmoftiucceti^ 
at the ^eourt of Aithmi;! where hit miBtren-then re* 
sidedi till the king of Scotland being informed of 
the intdgue j garprifled Meliadus with his queen; 
bull promiaied him» qu' il ne fienut^tucun mal a la 
fdneipouo^chotequ? il eut viie* The king thoii^bt 
it pnideht^ howereryito depart from court with hit 
wifei;Jbui.0K his wty to Scotland he was aurprised 
b|p MeKaduSyj and the >queen jraa earned o£ On 
account of . this ^)i^age» Arthur dedaret war 
against Me^adus. /This, prince, in c<HMequence, 
retires, to. Us own^states^ whence he describes hk 
tttuation»aBd> demands aid from X^aramoDd, in 
a poetical epistle, and is promised assistEmce in 
a. similar form. ..Along account ia given of the 
contestjcarriedoainLeoanoys; Meliadus istdcen 
prisoner, andUie war concludes, in the 106th diap* 
^r, with the surrender of his capitid and re-deli« 
yery of the queen of Scotland to her husband* 
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Meliaditt amused hihiselfy while in eonfiiieiD^n^ 
mth plaTing on the harp, and coh^osing songs, 
particularly a lay, entitled, Dueil sor Dueil, which, 
the romance mionns us, was the second that erer 
was written. He was allowed to sdaoe himself in 
this manner till Arthur, being attacked by the 
Saxons, freed him from prison, ini order to avail 
himself of his assistance in his contest with these 
oiemies, which is, at length, terminated by Meti- 
adus overUnrowing Ariohan, the chief of the Sax* 
ons, in single combat. 

In more r^^lmr works of fiction, the late ap» 
pear^nce of the hero would, no doubt, be consi* 
dered as a blemish ; but in few of the ancient ro- 
mances of chivalry is unity of action and Interest, 
or any other rule of art, accurately' attended to. 
Meliadus is destitute, however, of the prmcipal 
charm of works of this nature,— a variety of en^ 
chantments, of giants, and of monsters, which are 
the only embellishments that can compensate for 
the want of regularity and the breach of all the 
laws of composition. 

Towards the conclusion, the romance is occuo 
pied with the exploits of the son of Meliadus, 
whose adventures are the subject of a separate 
romance, called 
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TRISTAN,' 

from die name of ks hero. Tbis compoiition haa 
been the most popular of all ihe romancea of the: 
Round Table, and ia oooaidered aa the work w:hich 
best characterlfsea the ancient spirit of Frendi chi- 
yalry. It waafint printed ittRouetn, 1489» one vo- 
lume Mio; afterwards in two volumes folio at Pa*, 
risy by.Vemrdi without date, and i^n at the 
same place, in. 1522 a|pd 1569. The date of its 
compositiiMi^ however, m many centuriea prior to. 
that of its first publication. 

The story c^ Tristan seems to have been current 
from the earliest tiroes. It was the subject of a 
number of metrical tales, in the romance language, 
which were versified by the French minstrels from 
ancient British authorities. From these original 
documents, or from the French metrical t^es, was 
compiled the Sir Tristrem^ attributed to Thomas 
of Erceldoune, and which has been edited by Mr. 
Scott. There are also extant two fragments of 

■ Ronaa do noble et vailtant Chevalier TrUtao, ah 4a 
noble roi Meliados de Leoonoys» compile par Lnce Cbe?a« 
tier, 8eis;iieur de Chasteau de Gait. 
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metrical versions, which are supposed to be parts 
of one whole work, written by Raoul de Beauvais» 
who lived in the middle of the 13th century. But 
the immediate original of the prose Tristan b un- 
derstood to be the metrical hiiiory of M^iic ^and 
Yseult, wrHtenin ve^seby Ghrestieti'deTroyesyWhdr 
ftouriihedearlymthi^ldthc^iftikyi Thc^MSSiof 
this work have not f^ached us;bdl Ih^ prose com^ 
position of whidl it w tl>e origimri,- id of a date not 
long posterior, as^ it appeared ikbout the middle of 
die twelfth century^ the age of Le^is le Ores* in 
France, and of tienry L oe Ste{^n in Ei^lattd^ 
---a period when chivalry ^One witll^ its brightest 
lustre. Mr Scott believes thatt llie audior of the 
prose TVistan is the same with the earliest writer of 
Meliadtts, who wait teitauily> Rustideti^ de Pisi^i 
Hie author of Tristan infittms us at the beginnmgef 
the romance, whidi, however,- is no evidetiee, thilt 
his name is Luce Sieur de Gast^ '^ I, Luce Seigneur 
de Gast have compiled tlie todientic' hintotyof 
Tristan; who, next te Lancelot and Ga]«EK},!ii^ 
the most renowned knight of the Round TtMe.^ 
Mr Warton attributes it to the same audior, on 
the authority of a title-page» in a MS. copy of the 
romance^— Le Romim de Tristan et Iseolt traduit de 
Latin en Francbis, par Ludas Ch^vaHer du Gast^ 
pres de Sarisberi, Anglois. In the preface to Me- 
1 
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Utd^u^t we are uifiwrmed tbi^ it was begun by diit 
lAJUcm de Gast, or Luces de Iau» as he 48 thieie 
called, the first who extracted from the matter of 
the St Greid ; ihat Gasse le filoBdnext wrote die 
part which rehftes to. Lancelot^ iifter which the 
fitorf was taken up by Robert de Borroa. Aossi 
Luces de fau Craaslata^ eo langue Fraiieoiie» mw 
partie de. PHystoire de Mouseigneor ' Tristan; et 
moins astfes que il ne deusS* Moult commenca 
bien atoia line, et si ny mist tous lei fidots de 
Tristan, ains la grdgneur paitie. Apres s'en en* 
tremisi M^ssire, Gasise le bkmc qui estoit parent 
au Roy Henri,: et devisa PHystdre de Lanodet 
du Lac, et d'autre chose ne parla'il mye grande* 
ment en son livre. Messire Robert de Bomm 
s*en entremist tt Helye de Borron, par la priere 
du dit Robert de Borron» 

The early part of the prose romaace of Tristan 
is occiq[Med with an account of the ancestors of the 
hero;-*-many genara^imis pass successively in re^ 
view b^bre the birth of Meliadus* This prmoa 
was married to Isabella, sister of Marc, king of 
Cornwall ; — a fismy fdl in love with hinij and drew 
him away by enchantment, while he was engaged 
m the exercise of hunting. His queen set out in 
quest of him, but was seized with the pains of 
child-birth during her journey, and expired soon 
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after bavtag given birtli to a son, whom, from die 
melancholy ciroumstances of hig birlhi she caBed 
Tristan before ber death. 

GouvenieiU the queen's squire, whohad accom-' 
panied her, took charge of the child, and restored 
ym to his father, who at length burst the enchant* 
ment^ of the ^ury, and returned to his capital. 

4> diFarf having prophesied to Mfurc, the unde 
of Tristan, that he would be dethroned by means 
of. his nephew, this monarch vowed the death of 
Tristan. The emssaries he employed surprised 
and slew Mdiac^s during a chace, but Gouvemail 
saved his son, and conveyed him to the court of 
Pharamcmd. As the young prince grew up, Be- 
linda, the daughter of this French monardi, be* 
came enamoured of him; but, her passbn being 
discovered by her father, Tristan found it neces- 
sary to leave the court. 

A reconciliation' was now e&cted between Tris- 
tan and his unde Marc, who, at th» time, resided 
at the castle of Tintagel, rendered fkmous by the 
amour of Uter and Yguerne. In this court, Tris- 
tan became expert in all the exercises incumbent 
on a knight Nor was it long till he had an op- 
portunity of practically exhibiting his valour and 
skill. The celebrated Morhoult, brother to the 
queen of Ireland, arrived to demand tribute from 
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%[arc. Tristan encountered this warrior, who was 
forced to fly and embark, bearing with him a mor- 
tal wound. This was the first, and perhaps the 
most glorious, of the exploits of Tristan ; but the 
lance of Morhoult had been poisoned, and a wound 
his opponent had received grew daily more enve- 
nomed. He departed from Cornwall, with the 
view of finding in a foreign country the rdief whkfa 
could n(^ be obtained in his own. A breeze of 
fifteen days continuance conveyed him to the co^ 
of Ireland. He was ignorant to what shore ho had 
been carried, for he seems to have steered at ran^ 
dom : he disembarked, however, on this unknown 
country, tuned his harp, and b^an to play. It 
was a summer evening, and the king of Ireland 
Hand his daughter, the beautiful Yseult, were at a 
window which overlooked the sea. The strange 
harper was conveyed to the palace, and his wounds 
were cured by Yseult. But after his recovery, firom 
the circumstance of wearing the sword of Mor- 
hoult, he was found out to be the person who kill- 
ed that knight» and was in consequence obliged to 
quit the country. 

On his return to Cornwall, Tristan fell in love 
with the wife of Segurades, a Cornish nobleman, 
and followed her into the dominions of Arthur^ 
• VOL. I. . y 
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whither she had been carried by Bliomberis* 
While in England he defeated a knight called 
Blaanori who had accused the king of Ireland of 
treason, before the court of Arthur. The king 
was thus acquitted of the charge. Tristan, at his 
request, accompanied him to Ireland, where he fi» 
naily yielded to the solicitations of his champion, 
and promised to bestow his daughter Yseult in 
marriage on the king of Cornwall. The mother 
of Yseult gave to her daughter's confidant, Branp 
gian, an amorous potion, to be administered on 
the night of her nuptials* Of this beverage, Tris*- 
tan and Yseult, during their vo3rage to Cornwall, 
unfortunately partook. Its effects were quick and 
powerful : nor was its influence less permanent than 
sudden; but, during the remainder of their lives^ 
regulated the affections and destiny of the lovers. 
A medical potion, producing a temporary love, 
or rather passion, is said to have been frequent- 
ly composed; but the power of the beverage 
quaffed by Tristan and Yseult was not believed 
to be confined to its immediate efiects, nor to 
derive its power from stimulating ingredients, but 
was supposed to coutinue its influence by the force 
of magic, through the lives of those who shared in 
the draught. Nor was the belief in such philtres 
the o&prbg of the middle ages : rules fi)r their 
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f^Dmpoadon are to be found in every audiw who 
treats of physics, from Pliny's Natural History, to 
the works of the 17th century. 

In the coarse of a delightfuli though unprosper- 
ous voyage, Tristan and Yseult arrive on an un* 
known island, where they are detained as prison- 
ers, along with a number of knights and damsels, 
who had previouriy landed. But the uncourteous 
customs of this castle being destined to end, when 
it should be visited by the bravest knight and &iest 
woman in the world, Tristan is enabled, by over* 
Gommg a giant, to effect the deliverance of the 
captives, after which he becomes the friend of 
Gallehault, the lord of the manor. 

After the arrival of Tristan and Yseult in Corn- 
wall^ and die ni^tials of the latter with King 
Marc, an uneasiness arises lest the husband should 
discover the deficiencies of his bride. Brangian, 
the confidant of Yseult, who had never committed 
the fault which occasio^ed the epibarrassment of 
her mistress, agreed, by a deception frequently 
practised in the romances of chivalry, to occupy 
her place for a single night. Marc being thus 
guarded from suspicion, the provident Yseult, to 
escape the possibility of detection, delivered her 
late substitute to two ruffiansi who had orders to 
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murder her in a wood. The assassins, having fiM>me- 
what more mercy than their fair employer, leave 
their commission unexecuted, and only tie her to a 
tree, whence she is soon released by Falamedes. 

Afler this, a great part of the romance is occu- 
pied with the contrivances of Tristan, and the ten- 
der Yseult, to procure secret interviews, which are 
greatly furthered by Dinas, Marc's seneschal. 

Tristan, at a time when he was forced to leave 
Gomwall, on account of the displeasure of his un* 
cle, was wounded one day while sleeping in a fo- 
rest, with a poisoned arrow, by the son of a peiv 
son he had killed. The ladies of those days, and 
particularly Yseult, wera very skilful leeches; but 
to return to Cornwall in the present circumstances 
was impossible. He was, therefore, advised to re- 
pair to Britany, where Yseult with the White 
Hands was as celebrated for her surgical opera- 
tions, as Yseult of Cornwall. Tristan was cured 
by this new Yseult, and married her, more out of 
gratitude than love, if we may judge from his apa- 
thy after the nuptials.' He anployed himself solely 
in building a vessel in which he might sail to Com* 
wall, and at length embarked^ on receiving a mes- 
sage from the queen of that country; but ww 

I See Appe&dir# No* XJ« 
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driven by a tempest on the coast of England^ near 
the forest of Damant, where he delivered King 
Arthur from the power of the Lady of the Lake. 
After a number of adventures he reached Com- 
wall, accompanied by Pheredin, his wife's brother^ 
whom he had made the confidant of his passion» and 
,who had followed him through the whole course 
of this expedition. These friends had no sooner 
arrived m Cornwall, than Pheredin became enar 
moured of the queen. Tristan was seized with a 
fit of jealousy, retked to a forest, and went mad. 
After many acts of extravagance and folly, he 
allowed himself to be conducted to court, where 
he was soon restored to reason by the attention of 
YseulL But, on his recovery, the jealousy of Marc 
revived, and he was compelled to take a solemn 
oath that he would leave Cornwall for ever. 

Tristan proceeded to the dominions of Arthur, 
which again became the theatre of unnumbered 
exploits. But the jealousy of Marc was not ex* 
linguished by the absence of Tristan ; he set out 
for England with a view of treacherously killing 
his nephew, and in his progress through the king- 
dom made himself ridiculous by that cowardice for 
which most of the knights of Cornwall were noto- 
rious. At the court of Arthur he became the 
laughingHBtock of all the knight^, by flying before 
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Daguenett the king's fbol» whom he mistook for 
Lancelot du Lac While there» however, Arthur 
efibcted a reconciliation between him and Tristan, 
and, after thdr return to Cornwall, Tristan deM- 
vered that kingdom from the tnyasion of the Sax- 
ons, by whom it had been brought to the verge Of 
rum. Marc, however, behaved witfi signid ingra- 
titude, for his jealousy being again awakened, he 
^ew Tristan into prison. He was freed by an in- 
surrection of the people of Cornwall, and in turn 
shut up Marc in the same prison in whidi he had 
been himself confined, Tristan took this oppor- 
tunity of eloping with the queen of Cornwall, to 
the dominions of Arthur, where he resided at Joy- 
euse Garde, the finrourite castle of Lancelot, and 
which that knight assigned the lovers as their 
abode, tfll Arthur again reconciled all parties. 
Marc was theA delivered from prison, and restored 
to the enjo3rment of his rebellious kingdom and his 
fugitive spouse. 

Tristan returned to Britany and to his long-ne- 
glected wife. Soon after his arrival, information 
was brought that the Count of Nantes had thrown 
off his allegiance to Runalen, brother of the white- 
himded Yseult, who had lately succeeded his fa- 
ther in the duchy of Britany. Tristan defeated the 
rebels, but while mounting a tower bjra scaHug lad-' 
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4er,heinwBtruok to the ground "by a stone thrown 
by one of the garrison, and severely wounded. 

It was durnig the attendance of Yseult on Tria* 
tan, that she first became lik wife in the tenderest 
aense of the term. The Count de Tressan in his 
^i^tracty has represented this late fulfilment of his 
obligations, as the primary cause of the death of 
Tristan; but^ in reality, he recovered from his 
wotmd and its consequences, and forgot Yseult of 
Britany, and the white hands, who was now doubly 
his own* in the arms of Yseult of Cornwall. He 
had (Stained admission to the palace of Marc in 
the disguise of a fool, and had many secret inter- 
views with the queen; but, being at length disco* 
vered, he was forced to return to Britany. 

Kunalen, the brother-in-law of Tristan, was at 
this time engaged in an intrigue ; Tristan had as* 
aiated him in forging false keys to enter the castle 
of the knight, with whose lady he was enamoured, 
and even consented to accompany him to a rendez- 
vous which the lady had appointed; Tristan had 
already retired, when the husband unexpectedly 
returned from the chace* Runalen and Tristan 
escaped in the first instance, but were pursued and 
overtaken by the husband and his people ; Runa- 
len was killed, and Tristan received a wound from 
a poisoned weapon. Of the f^ysidai^ who at- 
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tended him, an obscure doctor from Salerno was 
the only one who undemood his case; but the 
i>ther pbjrsicians insisted on &is dfismifwal, and 
Tristan was soon reduced by their remefies to 
the lowest ebb. In Uns situation, as a last resonrce, 
he dispatdied a am6dant to the ^e«i of €om« 
waU) who was so celebrated for her surgical skilly 
to tfy if he could persuade her to aocompany him 
to Britany. If his ^ideavours should be suocesst- 
fuly he ordered him, on his return, to display a white 
sail, and a black one if his persuasions were fruit*^ 
lesiB;*— «n idea which every one will trace to ach»- 
sic and mythdogical origin. The mess^iger ar- 
Tived in Cornwall in the character of a merchant; 
in this disguise he had an early opportunity of see^ 
idg the queen, and persuaded her, in the absence 
of Marc» to return with him to Britany. 

Meanwhile Tristan awaited the arrival of the 
queen with such impatience, that he employed 
one of his wife's damsels to watch at the harbour^ 
and report to hkn when the black or white sail 
should appear ofer the wave. Ysei^ who was 
not in the secret, demanded the reason of this per- 
petual excubation, and was, for the first time, in^- 
formed that Tristan had sent for the queen of 
Cornwall. It was but lately that this white-hand^ 
ed bride had leanned the full vdue of a husband^ 
3 
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and tbe jealoufy to which she had hitherto been a 
stranger tock possession of her soul. 

Now the vessd which bore the queen of Com« 
watt is wafted towards the harbour by a finround)Ie 
breezei all its white sails unfurled. Yseult» who 
was watching on the shore^ flew to her iMisband> 
and rietK>rted IhUt the suls were, bladL Tristan, 
penetrated with inexpressible grief, exdaimed^ 
** Haa doulce amye a Dieu vous command*— Ja- 
mais ne me veerez^ ne moy yous. A Dieu je tous 
salue. Lors bat sa coulpei et se commando a Dieu> 
et le eueur luy creve, et Tame s'en ya.'' 

The account of the death of Tristan was the 
first intelligence the queen of Cornwall heard oii 
hmding. She was conducted almost insensible 
into die diamber of Tristan, and expired holding 
him in her arms ; '' lors Pembrasse de sesbras tant 
comme elle peut, et gette ung souspir, et se pasme 
sur le, corps ; et le cueur lui part et i'ame s'en 
va.*' 

Tristan, before his death, had requested that his 
body should be sent to Cornwall, and that his 
sword, with a letter he had written, should be de- 
livered to King Marc. The remains of Tristan 
and Yseult were embarked in a vessel, along with 
the sword, which was presented to the king of 
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Cornwall. H^ was melted mA tenderness wbctt 
he saw the weapon which slew Moifaoult of Ire^ 
land, whidi so often saved Ida Ufe^ and redeemed 
the honour of his kingdcon. in the letter Tristan 
begged pardon of his uncle, and related the story 
of the amorous pdlion. 

. Marc ordered the lovers to be buried in his own 
chapel. From the ton^ of Tristan there sprung 
a plants which went along the walls, and descended 
into the grave pf the queen. By order of Marc it 
was cut down three times, but every morning the 
obdurate vegetable sprung up more verdant thaa 
before, and this miracle has ever since shaded the 
tombs of Tristan and Yseult. 

Such plants are common in the old ballflds. 
The Scotch ballad, Lord Thomas and Fair Annet^ 
concludes, 

** Lord Thomas was buried without kirk waV 

Fair Anoet within the quiere $ 
And o* the taoe thair gjew a birk, . 

The other a bonny briere. 
And ay they grew, and ay they threw. 

As they would fain l>e near."— P«rcy*< Reluiu 

The same stanzas, with some verbal alteration^ 
conclude Prince Robert, published in the Min-' 
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ftrelsyef the Border; and we have plants of simi*^ 
lar powers of sympathy and vegetation in the wild 
and romantic ballad of the Douglas Tragedy. 

The fidniious history of Tristan has generally 
been conndered as the most beautiful of the ro- 
mances of the Round Table. « The character of 
Palamedes, (says Mr Scott) the despairing ado^ 
rer of Yseolt, is admirably contrasted with that of 
Tristan, his successful rival. Nor is there a truer 
{kicture of the human mind, than the struggles be- 
tween the hatred of riv^ship, and the chivahrous 
dictates of knightly generosity, whidi alternately 
swaiy both the warriors. The character of Dina« 
dan, brave and gallant, but weak in person and 
unfortunate in his undertakings, but suppcHting his 
mischances with admirable humour, and often con- 
triving a witty and well-managed retort on his per- 
secutors, is imagined with considerable art The 
friendship of Tristan and Lancelot, and of their 
two mistresses, with a thousand details which dis- 
play great knowledge of human nature, render 
Tristan interesting in the present day, in spite of 
those eternal combats, to which, perhaps, the work 
owed its original popularity. The character of 
King Marc is singular and specific; it is well 
brought out from the canvass, and a similar one is 
not to be met with in other romances of chivalry* 
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In the early metrical talesy be is merely represent* 
ed as weak and uxorious. The darker shades of 
character have been added in the prose romance^ 
to excuse the frailty of Yseult." I am not certain 
if the idea of the amorous potion^ which is Yseult's 
great apology^ and forms the ground-work of the 
romance, be well conceived ; for> if in one respect 
it palliates the conduct of the lovers, it diminishea 
our admiration of their fideli^. The character of 
the queen of Cornwall can hardly excite love or 
compassion, as the savage atrocity of her conduct 
to Brangian starts up every moment in the recol- 
lection of the reader. The pitiful malice of the 
white-handed Yseult, who, to serve no end, brings 
a false report to her husband in his last moments^ 
renders her as contemptible as the heroine is hate- 
ful, and the dishonourable manner in which Tristaa 
comes by his death, diminishes the pity we might 
otherwise feel for his fate. 

Whatever may be its beauties or defects, the 
romance was well known, and popular in all the 
countries of Europe ; it was repeatedly printed ia 
France in its original form, and modernized inta 
the language of that country by Jean Maugin dit 
le petit Angevin, 1554, by whom the story hasr 
been allegorized, and Tristan exhibited as the per*" 
faction of spiritual knight-errantry. 
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A translation of Tristan was printed in Spanish* 
at Seville, 1528; and in Italian, at Venice, 1552 
and 1555. 

Nor has any one of the romances of the Round 
Table furnished such ampie materials of imitation, 
to the Italian novelists and poets. The story of 
the Greyhounds, a favourite dog in the middle 
ages, which has been successively copied by the 
queen of Navarre and Bonaventure des Perriers, 
may be found in Tristan. There Dinas, King 
Marc's seneschal, pursued his wife, who had been 
carried off by a knight, and had taken her hus- 
band's greyhounds along with her; the seneschal 
overtakes the fugitives, and, trusting to the affec- 
tion of his wife, agrees tliat she should be left to 
her own dioice. Hie lady follows the knight, 
but the lovers instantly return and demand the 
greyhounds; a similar agreement is made con- 
cerning them, but they, more faithful than the 
lady, and deaf to the voice of a stranger, remain 
with their old master ;— the same story is told in 
the Fabliau of the Chevalier a P£p6e; and is re- 
lated of Gauvain in the metrical romance of Per- 
ceval, but has not been introduced mto the prose 
ene of that name. It is also in the printed Lance- 
lot, but not in the most andent MS* of that ror 
manpe. 
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I will not say that the phrensy oi Orlando bar 
been imitated from that of Tristan ; but in some 
circumstances it has a striking resemblance to it.^ 
Jealousy was the cause of both> and the paroxysms 
are similar. Ariosto^ however, though perhiqps 
through the medium of his predecessor Boiardo^ift 
indebted to this romance for the notion oi the 
£Mintains of love and hatred, which occasion such 
various events in the loves of Rinaldo and An* 
gelica. Tristan also makes a conspicuous figure 
in the 32d canto of the Orlando, where a story of 
that knight is related which is borrowed from this 
romance. Bradamante, overtaken by night, is di^ 
rected to a building which still retained the name 
of the tower of Tristan. In this retreat, Clodion, the 
son of Pharamond, had confined a beauty of whom 
he was jealous* Tristan had arrived there at eve, 
and being at first refused admission, had procured 
it by force of arms. After this the usage was es* 
tablished, that a knight should only obtain entrance 
if he overcame those knights who had fimnd recep- 
tion before his arrival, and the lady, if she 8ur<» 
passed in charms the females by whom the castle 
was already occupied. From the romance of Tris^* 
tan^ Ariosto has also borrowed the story of the en^ 
chanted horn, by which the husband discovers the 
^ifidelity of his wifey by his own way of drinking* 
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and which is said to have been originally given by 
Morgana to convince Arthur of the infidelky of 
Otneura: 

Qaal gia per fare accorto U soo fratello 

Bel fallo di Gineura fe Morgana ; 

Chi la Moglie ha padica bee coo qaello. 

Ma non vi pu6 gia ber chl i' ha puttaoat 

Che r via quando lo crede in bocca porre 

Tatto si sparge, e faor nel petto scorre. — (C. 43.) 

In Tristan, however, the discovery is made by the 
Culprit* s nwde of drinking. In that romancei da- 
ring one of King Marc's fits of jealousy, a knighti 
who was an enemy of Tristan, brings a lady to 
court who possesses an enchanted horn, which was 
so framed that those wives, who had been unfaith* 
M to their husbands, spilled the liquor with which 
it was filled, in attempting to drink out of it. They 
all perform so awkwardly that Marc, in the first 
heat of his resaitment, orders a bon-fire to be pre* 
pared for the general reception of the ladies of the 
court* This horn is also introduced in Perceval, bufc 
there the experiment is also tried on the knights. 
A similar trial is made on the ladies at the court of 
Arthur in the Englbh Morte Arthun The fiction, 
however, may be traced higher than the romance 
of Tristan. Le Grand thinks that it has been imita* 
ted from the Short Mantle ia one of the Fabliaux 
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he has published^ whidi was too short or too Umg 
for those ladies who had been &l8e to their hus- 
bands or lovers. Thb story was Qriginallj odled in 
the Fabliaux^ Le Court Mautel, but was translated 
into prose in the sixteenth century, under the 
name of the M anteau mal tailI6. There is^ how* 
ever, a Breton lay entitled Lai du Com, which 
bears a nearer resemblance to the stoi:^ 'n Tristan. 
A magical horn is brought by a boy during a sump- 
tuous feast given by Arthur, which, in a sunHar 
mode, disdosed the same secrets as that in Tris- 
tan. The stories of the Mantle and the Horn have 
been joined in an English ballad of the reign of 
Henry VI., published by Percy, entitled The Boy 
and the Moitle, where the cup is the test of a dis- 
honoured husband, and the mantle of the fiuthlesa 
woman. Some mode of trial on this point is com- 
mon in subsequent romances and poems* In Per- 
ceforest it is a rose ; in Amadis de Gaul a garland 
of flowers, which blooms on the head of her that is 
faithful, and fades on the brow of the inconstant. 
The reader of Spenser is well acquainted with the 
girdle of Florimel. B. 4. 1. 5. s. 3. 
, Some experiment for ascertaining the fidelity of 
women in defect of evidence, seems, in reality, to 
have been resorted to from the earliest ages. By 
the Levitical law (Numbers, c v. Il-nSl) thore 
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was prescribed a mode of trial, which consisted in 
the suspected person drinking water in the taber- 
nacle. The mythological fable of the trial by the 
;Stygian fountain, which disgraced the guilty l^ 
the waters rising so as to cover the laurel wreath 
of the unchaste female who dared the examina* 
tion^ proba|i>ly had its origin in some of the early 
institutions of Greece or Egypt. Hence the no* 
tion was adopted in the Greek romances, the he- 
roines of which, we have seen, were invariably sub- 
jected to a magipal test of this nature, which is one 
of the few particulars in which any similarity of in- 
cident can be traced between the Greek novels 
and the rom^Qces of chivalry : the Grecian hero- 
ines, however, underwent the experiment in a 
Gave,,jor some retirement, though they might have 
exhibited with oredit openly, • while the ladies of 
chivalry are always expo%ed in pubho— In a full 
court or crowded assembly; the former, too, are 
only subjected to a trial of virginity, the latter more 
ftequenUy to some proof of conjugal fidelity. 

We have been long detained with Tristan and 
Yseult; it is now time that we proceed to the ro- 
mance of 
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ISAIE LE TRISTE,« 

id which it related the history of their son, wfae 
was the fruit of the interviews procured for these 
lovers by the aceonmiodating Dinas. 

When Tristan departed for the court of Arthur, 
the queen was obliged to ask permission to make 
a distant pilgrimage^ The necessity of this request 
eonreys a most cruel, and^ if we believe other ro- 
mances, a most unfbunded insinuatloii against King 
Marc Yseult had proceeded no farther in her 
joum^ than the skirts of the forest of Merai, when 
i^e was forced to seek refuge with a hermit* This 
recluse was an experienced accoucheur; but, spite 
of the urgency of the occasion, be refbsed to com- 
municate to Yseult the benefits of his science, tiQ 
she had revealed her fbibles, and thus paid the tri- 
bute whkh in these days conscience owed to reli-* 
gion. 

The son to whom Yseult at length gave birth is 
called Isaie le Triste, — an appdlation compound- 
ed of the names of his parents. The queen returns 

' Le Roman do vaillant Chevalier Ysaie le Triste, file de 
Trlstaa de LeoDOoys Chevalier de la Table Ronde, et de la 
princesse Yseult Ro^ne de Coroouaille; avec les nobles 
prouesses de 1' Kxille fils du dit Ysaie, jreduit do Tiell lafl- 
gaage Francois. 
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to ker hoBband, and the little bale it left with the 
hermit Hie €kSkd*» nurse was a she bear, whose 
young had senred to regale Queen Yseult. The 
milk of this animal ^ves to her nursling much 
altepgtii and coiirag*^ but also imparts consider- 
able morosenessk 

One di^9 in ^ absence of the hermit^ whe^ 
Isaie was aboat three years of age, fimr fturiefis 
who resided in the ndf^ourhood, come to the 
hendtage, and being delighted witb the beauty of 
dm childy diange his simpk habit £ot a rich rest^ 
ment» At his return the beraait suspects that Um 
ftiries had Tistted his retreeCy and in conieqiiience 
feels some in^ietude, lor the fiiims mere not 
Christiant ; but tbe benevolence with which they 
had treated the dnid, i^ ev«n the bear, for whose 
behoof they hadleft a provisimi of honey, induced 
him to cmisider them as such. Some days after, they 
retttrned and introduced themselves; die one as the 
vigorous feiry, the oth^r as the courageous &iry> 
&c^, and ^idue is^e wi^the gifts whidi each had 
the power of bestowing ; one giving him strength^ 
ahodier courage. The hermit is quite melted with 
gratitude for the fimiurs heaped on his ward, but 
as no farther ben^ts were conferred on the bear^ 
he entreated these bene&ctors not agaki to honour 
hia solitude with thdlr presence. The fturies on 
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departing leave with Isaiey as an attendanli an ill- 
favoured dwarf called Tronc, whose personal de- 
formity was compensated by the quickness of his 
understanding. 

Isaie having passed the period of infancy, his 
first steps in the career of glory are marked by a 
prodigy. Chie day, while walking in the green fb- 
resty acoompanied by the hermit and dwarf, dianee 
conducts them to the tomb of the celebrated en- 
chanter Mdrlin, whence deep groans are heard to 
issue. The hermit interrogates the shade of the 
magidaU) which informs tbem of the overthrow of 
Arthur and his chivahry, and directs his audience 
to proceed to the hermitage of Lancelot da Lac, 
who alone had survived the &tal batde with Mor- 
drec, and was now the only person worthy to in- 
vest iBide with the order of knighthood, and to be- 
stow a new Tristan on the world. In obedience 
to the exhortations of the phantom, they proceed 
to the retreat of Lancelot,- but find on their arri- 
val that it is no longer inhabited, as the kn^t had 
found in repose the death that avoided him in 
battle. By the advice of the dwarf they repair 
to the tomb of Lancelot; a mwisoleum of a noble 
simplicity rises in view; Isaie invokes the shade 
of the departed hero, and low murmurs are hetfrd 
in response from the tomb. By the recommen<ia- 
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tion of TrotiCy Isaie raises the marble ; the inckMed 
skeleton becomes animated, the hermit arms it 
with a awordi and Isaie receives from its hand the 
honour of kn^thood. 

After this. ghastly inauguration, while our tra« 
vellers wander through the desert by which the 
mausoleum is surrounded, a brilliant assembly ap« 
preaches, at the head of which appear the fbup 
protecting fairies^who present Isaie with the arms 
and armour whiclt become a knight. The hermit, 
after giving some wholesome advke, returns to his 
retreat, leaving Isaie to pursue his route with the 
dwarfl 

Isaie, in roaming through Britain, punishes rob- 
bers, kills giants, and makes a vast number of con- 
verts to Ijte true fmth^ which seems to have been 
his principal object. 

The fame of Isaie thus reaches the court of 
King Irion. It is not said where this prince reign- 
ed, but he had a beautiful niece called Martha. 
This lady had a strong prepossession in favour of 
knights, as her nurse had persuaded her that the 
bravest heroes were the most tender lovers. She 
resolves to be beloved by Isaie, and immediately 
writes to him on the subject. Isaie in consequence 
proceeds to the palace of the king, where, being 
^ukhA what he wants by an c^cer of the guard, he 
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tqdies by breakmg his iwad agunt Uie pffiar of 
tke gate;on going upjtatcftte disoov^rs Martha, 
by wfacna he is neceirol at he bad reason to ex* 
pect. Their interview is intemipUfl i^ the arrivd 
ef die king ; but Tronc finds n^ans to inform Mar- 
tha that his master will go no fartber than the first 
house in the suburbs. In oonsequenee of this in* 
ttraatioo sbe betakies herself in the evening to the 
rendezvous, where she gives ber lover the most de- 
cisive proofs of her benevoknce. 

Isaie is obliged to leave the princea next morn- 
ings and on tte road converses with Tronc on his 
late happiness; who, it would appear, had little 
cause to congratulate hhaself on dtt aoMiroos suc- 
cess of his master. J^ en siob Je (sajn be) moukt 
et decbir6. Les Fe6s; vos amies etproteekrices, m* 
ont fait chierement payer vos plaisirs; os^dansiez 
vous aux nopces, et payois Je les violonst et^soi- 
ent dies que en ma chair devois Jie resaenttr le 
tort que avoit la votre. 

Isaie prosecutes his adventures ; on one occa* 
steti he fights alone against forty knights, and dis^ 
patches seven of their number. He next learns 
that Cravintor of the Outrageux Pa&Age is going^ 
to e^wuse the lady of Bellegarde against her 
indination. He overthrows this outrageous suitor 
in single coodbat^and leads him chimied to her whom 
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Ae had anticipated ai a bridew laab ii inTited to 
fgm the Bight at th^ cattle of Bellegarde. During 
aui^er be evidently diccoToii that be conaidars tiie 
lady aa cfaamnng : but the walchfiil Tnmc putti 
him by the aleerey aMl eawtaimiy ** Oh, oh, db^ 
tire nittd maistre^ gardeas de ii» faire enc(»re etrii- 
4er par les f^es.'' 

Meanwhile the princeM Martha had fek the oob» 
ae^ueocea of a Stmk letter and an imi^iident ren- 
dezYous* King Irion pardona her tranigreauon, 
but if aitoniriied that Isaie, having pataed only 
tventy-four hews in hia territQrieB» shotdd have 
ein(do3^ thaad in knocking down his guard aad 
aedneing his nieoe. 

The son of bate displayed in his childhood a 
weodei6il slaraigth and courage, but was by no 
means dooite to instruction^ and was led away by 
passion. His tulor complains to the king, who was 
mudi entertained l^ his sallies, que V enfiuit mor- 
ixe ne veut anx documens de chose divine, et que 
c'est la plus orudle piece de chair qui oncques is- 
sit de mere. The good king, says ikit romance, 
s'enrit en sa barbe* 

About this tone Maidia, though somewhat late, 
camceives ^ intention of uniting herself in mar- 
ikge to Isttc. With this view ^e sets out in quest 
•f him, disguised as a nunstrel, and wanders fit>i|i 
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tower to tower, singing bjB expressive of her paift 
and her patfion. One of these she poured forth at 
the gate of the cwtle of Argus, where Isaie hap- 
pened at that tine to risside. Unfortunatdy she 
is recognised by Troncv ^'v^> ^^U mindUd of the 
ehastisement of the fairies, informs her (i^er ha- 
ving disguised himself) that Isaie is gone to liie 
next town, and that she will easily overtake him. 
While Martha thus wastes her steps and her met* 
sic, her son, having grows up, sets out also in quest 
of his father, in order to be knighted by \dm. On 
his way he sacksa number of castles and kills ma- 
ny giants. At loigth he learns that an army of 
50,000 Saracens, who had been embarked in a fleet 
commanded by the Admiral of Penia, had just 
landed in Britain. One half had advanced into the 
interior, while the other had been left to guard the 
ships. The latter division, with ikB assistance of a 
few peasants, he totally defeats, and takes posses- 
sion of the vessels ; in that ci the admiral, who had 
perished in the engagement, he discovers the beau- 
tiful Orimonda plunged in distress for the death 
of her father. He conducts this lady to his tent, 
sups with her, baptizes her, and promises to es- 
pouse her on his return to the court of King Irion ; 
but meanwhile prevails on her to invert tltt imial 
ceremonies which constitute a legal marriage. 
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Next morning the son of Isaie sets out in pur- 
suit of the remaining Saracen army, but his father 
had been beforehand with him. Isaie had pro- 
ceeded wkh great rapidity in the work of coBTer- 
•ion ; hot as he had nearly extirpated the natm 
inildels, he was mnch delighted with this fresh sup- 
ply. With tittle assistance he defeats the army un- 
der the walls of the capital of King Irion* Martha 
is found m ^e tent of the Saracen general ; in the 
course of her wandering she had been taken pri- 
soner by a party of the enemy, who had conducted 
her to their commander. A moment of still great- 
er transport succeeds the meeting of Martha and 
Isaie, as their son now arrives, leading with him 
the beautiful Orimonda. 

The posterity of Tristan are thus happy and 
united. The nuptials of the fother and son are ce- 
lebratedy and the son is knighted by the fathen 
During the festival that ensued the protecting fai- 
ries again appear. To the fiiithful Tronc a recom* 
pence was still wanting. They inform him that he 
has ^ good fortune to belong to their family, and 
that he is the son of their eldest sister, the fairy 
Glorianda. Strange events, which are written in 
the chronicles of the fairies, had forced him to en- 
dure a long sad severe penance. His aunts, the' 
fairies, in order to enable himto pass the time more 
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«gseeably» bad tzansformed him ioto a hideous 
4warfy and linked him to the fate oiibmproi^^ 
The peiiod of disgrace wa« now exfiked* Thefair- 
ies cleansed him from his deforqaities^ and he now 
vppeaxed the handsomest prince in the world, as he 
had formerly been the most wUty and kigeniouf. 
The smallness of hia stature was the only defect 
that remained. His auiUs bestowed oa him a king- 
dom, and called him Aubert ; but as he was of a 
diminutive size, he was better known by the title 
of Auberon. Under this denomination he per- 
formed many wonders, which are related in the 
beautiful romance of Huon of Bourdeaux. 

Jsaie le Triste is one of the first nmiances of 
chivalry in which the fairies act a decided part. 
The introduction ^bemgs of the species here de- 
Bcribed, b one of the causes which induce me to 
place the compositiim of this romance in tbe end 
of the fourteenth or beginnii^ of the fifteenth ceii» 
tury, which is two centuries and a half later than 
the date of Tristan. In that work, in Lancelot du 
Lac, and other early romances of the Round Ta- 
ble, there are, no d<Hibt» fairies^ but they are of a 
difPerent species from the protectaresses of Isaie. 
They are merely women, as Morgain, Vivian, &c^ 
instructed in magic. They, indeed, have all hdl at 
their commanc^ can perfinrm the greatest miracles, 
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Mkd ocoMion to my one the leverest misfortunes ; 
but bU tiiis is perfonned by mtermediate agency^ 
and they are only formidable by the interventiim 
of demons, with whom they had formed advaata* 
geous connections : but the second class of fiories^ 
as those in the romance of Ysme, were self-flUp* 
ported beingSy-^they were a species o£ nymph or 
diviiulyy and possessed a power inherent in them* 
MeHrea. Nor were these creatures merely the off- 
i^ng of the imagination of the romamcerS) but 
were bdiered to exirt in the age in which they 
wrote. At a period muth later than the cottpo* 
sition of Isae, the first question asked at the Maid 
of Orleans, in the process carried on against her, 
was, if ^e had any fkmiHarity with those who wait 
to the Sabat of the fairies, or if she had ever at- 
tended the assemblies of the fidries held at the 
foun^aiQ near Domfurein, round which the evil (spi- 
rits dance ; and the Journal of Paris, in the reigns 
of Charles VI. and VII., states that she acloww- 
bdged, that, spite 4»f her father and mother, sh» 
had frequented the beautiful founlain of the fflunes 
in Lorraine, which she named the ^>od fountain 
of the fairies of our Lord. 

There are other circumstances besides the intro* 
ducticm of fairks, whkH may lead us to assign a 
late period to the: composition of Isaie. The 
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Firendi is less difficult to undentmidy but is also 
less energetic than the language of Lancelot or Tris- 
tan. ** The romance of Tristm/' say the authors 
of the Bibliotheque, ^* is as mudi superior to that 
of Isaiein characters, sentiments, and incidents, as 
in language; yet the history ci Isaie offers many 
interesting situations, and presents many cattps de 
theatre : but what renders it chiefly valuable, is, 
that it makes us acquainted with the d^rence <^ 
manners which existed in the beginning of the 
twdfth and end of the fourteenth century. The 
world, which is so readily aceiued of growing 
worse, had, no doubt, wonderfully degenerated, in 
point of chivalry at le»t, during these three cen- 
turies. Ignorance, too, was at its he%ht, and de- 
licacy of sentiment had vanished. Tlie knights 
still fought with courage; and hence the writers of 
romance still described the most terrible combats. 
Principles of honour yet existed in the heart of the 
chevalier, but they were concealed under a rude 
«kterkir. Devotion was fervent and sincere, but 
it was ill understood, and worse directed. All this 
will be remarked in the history of Isaie." 

This romance is, also, the scarcest of the class to 

which it belongs, which is a strong evidence of its 

fimcied inferiority. As fir as I know it never ap«^ 

peared in a metrfeal form. There is no MS* of it 

6 
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extant ; Aod there has been but one edition, which 
is in small fohOf of which the copies are extremely 
rare. 
The romiMsceof 



ARTHUK' 

contains Kttle more than the events of which we 
have already given an. account in the preceding 
fabukms stories of the knights of the Round Ta- 
ble. The incidents, however, are better arranged) 
and presented in one view. The work con^rer 
hends the history of tlie Round Table, of which 
Arthur was the founder, or at least the. retorer^ 
and gives an account of that monarch from his 
birth to the period of his tragical death. 
. After a narrative of Uie events connected widi 
his birth and succession to the kingdom, which 
have been formerly related in the book of Merlin, 
the romance informs us that he drove the Saxons 
out of his dominions, by which means he secured 
the public peace ; but he still continued to receive 
much disquiet from his own family. His four ne« 



* Le Roman du Roi Artus, et des compagnons de la Ta- 
UbeRonde,&c. 
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pbewsy eipecurfly Gauvain, on pretence <^ the it- 
fogithnacy of their unele, refused to acknowledge 
faun as king. He defeated them in the field by his 
own skill and the sagacity of Meryn, md after- 
wards so far conciliated their fovour by his bravery 
and good conduct, that they became the most 
foithful of his vassals. 

Arthur then set out with his knights to the as- 
sistance of Laodoganty King of Carmelkie m Scot- 
land. This prince had been attacked by King Ryon, 
a man of a disposition so malevolent that he had 
ibnned to faimstslf ft project of possessing a mantle 
flirted with 'the beardd of those kings he should 
conquer. He had calculated with the grand-mas- 
ter of his wardrobe that a full royal cloak would 
require forty beards : he had already vanquished 
five kings, and reckoned on a sixth beard fVom llie 
chin of Laod<^ant. Arthur and his knights total- 
ly deranged this calculation by defeating King 
Ryon. Laodogafit, in return for the assistance he 
had received, off<gred his daughter, the celebrated 
Geneura, in marriage to Arthur. Merlin, how* 
ever, who does not appear to have been a flattering 
courtier, and who does not seem to have attached 
to the conservation of Laodogant's beard the im- 
portance that it merited,* declared that his master 
must first deserve the princess. In obedience to 
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hk oracle the endisoiter, Arthur, in order to qua- 
lify himself for the nuptials, made an expedition 
to Britany, where he defeated daudas. King of 
Berriy who had unprovokedly attacked a vassal 
of the British monarch. 

AftOT this exploit, Arthur returned to the court 
of Laodogant, where preparations were now made 
for his union with Geneura. This princess is de- 
scribed as the finest woman in the universe — ^her 
stature was noble and elegant — ^her complexion 
fidr, her mouth rosy and smiling — ^her eyes were 
the finest blue of the heavens — the expression of 
her countenance was Mvely yet dignified, but some- 
times tender — her understanding, naturally just, 
was well cdtivated— ^er heart was feding, com- 
passionate, and capable of the most exalted sen- 
timents. 

On the second day of the toutnainents (for with- 
out these no great festival was exhibited], an un- 
known knight, of a ferocious aspect, came to defy 
the combatants. He entered the lists, but was 
speedily unhorsed by Arthur, and afterwards slain 
by him in a mortal combat {combat a outrance,) 
This knight was, after his death, discovered to be 
King Ryon, by the mantle which he carried under 
his cuirass, half furnished with the spoils of van- 
quished monarchs. 
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Arthur, after his return to England with hk 
bride, re-established the Round Table, whiph was 
transported from Scotland, for King liaodiigant 
had it in d^Kksit since the death of Uter, the &- 
ther of Arthur. Merlin dictated the laws and re», 
gulations of this renowned association. The kings 
of Scotland and Norway, the princes of Armorica 
and Gaul, disdained not to pay a species of tribute 
to the English monarch, in order to be admitted 
into this celebrated society. The glory of the in- 
stitution was completed by Pharamond, the king of 
the Franks, and conqueror of Gaul, arriving in- 
cognito in Britain to obtain, by, bis prowess and 
exploits, a seat at this renowned board. 
. The knights pf the Qound Table had no exte- 
rior and characteristic mark of their order, but 
each had a peculiar device and motto of his own. 
Thus Arthur carried for his arras thirteen golden 
crowns, with the motto Moult de couronnes plus 
de vertus. 

Lancelot du Lac had six bends of or and azure 
^-Haut en naissance en vaillance en amour. 

His brother Hector of Mares a golden star.— - 
Pour etre heureux un bel astre suffit. 

King Pharamond bore the Fleurs de Lis.— Que 
de beaux fruits de ces fleurs doivent naitre. 

After the institution of the Round Table, Ar« 
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tUlr coHMved llie deiigti of obtainuag powoiBlfliri 
of the flaogr^l ; bat this {ireoiint rolio^ attoordUBg 
to thd otaoles^ oould only bo ac^jwed by aknight 
who had aTory rare qoaHficfttioii, tod Petc6ftd| it 
seems^ Wis the only oad whoso ptofty of moralf 
fitlied htm fer itd$ enterpmo* 

The 8t^ of At falio Q^m^ma, the eredidily 
of Arthnr, etnd the fifud triompfa of the qaMo^ 
#hieh has been mentioiiediii theaeeount of Lttieo- 
lot^ is fidly fdated in die romanoe of Atthur. 

Aftcnr Genenra was reinstated in the afections 
«f tor hosband^ the glory and doniettie Mdty of 
Arthnr seenk to have been at thei^ heigbt^ but the 
|)€iriod of the defttraodofi of the first ehh^ahry m (h(» 
woiM was now fast sppiwehii^. Morcbot, tUi 
son of Arthur, by the Queen cf Oriosey, diifpatod 
the right of foeecflMH with this nej^ows (^ that 
moiiiardk Ai^ttr smtamed the claios of his no^ 
pheW Qmuvain i^jainit tins imwosthy abd iBe^tii^ 
Buite son, and Mo>rdret tetenbted nndeir his bm*^ 
ners all those who had allied for and had iK^en roi 
fosed admittance to the Rotibd TMeL S&m^ of 
the ki^ffats of Arthnr were stili ettgi^ iHth Pei^ 
ceval m the conipiest of iteSadgiieal; tSie rest ^ 
fended tiieMtelves with unexampled valoat, btil 
Arthur and his iiMsitf were ftteUy oveinhrown; 

Y^]A l« R 
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The SaracenB^wko^pported Moidrefcy hBached Uiec 
di¥bioa,eoiQniiuided by Ihe king^ Arthur was over- 
postered by nuiid:>era and mortal j wounded; his 
fidthful aqmne^ GoiBed, who saw him expire^ car- 
ried off his famous sword Escalibor, and threw it 
into a lake. Lancelot, who, in the romance of hit 
owli tiame^ does not arrive in England tiU after this 
battlct had meanwhile attacked the battaHon whidi 
Mordret comnUmded, put it to flight, and pursued 
its leader to the sea-shore. There he oYcrtook him, 
and plunged his sword into his bosom. Lancelot 
having routed his whole host returned exulting to 
the tents of Arthur, where he learned the &te of 
his sovereign. After these events the beai^iftd 
Centura retired to a convent> and Lancelot dosed 
his life in a hermitage. 

• It is strange that in all romances Arthur and his 
knights should be represented as fidilng in battle^ 
as well as Charlemi^e and his peerage, at a time 
when success in war was thought necessary to com- 
plete the character of a hero. 

The authors of the Bibllodieque inform us» 
with most absurd credulity, that the romance, of 
which we have just given an account, was written 
by one of the Sire Clerks, or annalists of the 
knights of the Round Table ; they even fix on the 
name of the author of ArtuSj and assert that it 
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Witt Arrodkm die Cologne, who, they say, retired 
wi^' Lancelot du Lac into his hermitage, alter 
the defeat of Arthur* They argue that it is im- 
possible to assign to the romance an earlier origin, 
as it gives an account of the catieurtrophe of almost 
all the knights of the Round Table. Sekn toute 
apparencCf ces chroniqueurs sont les sires clercs, 
ou officiers historiens et annalistes de cette pre- 
miere chevalerie da monde. Nous savons meme 
leurs noms, et Von peui conjecturer, que c'est ici 
PouTTiigie du prenner d'ehtre eux, Domm6 Arro- 
dian de Cologne* . On croit qu'il se reika avec 
Lancelot du Lac, d«E» an meme Hermitage, kprds 
hbtetrihle de^tte ou perirent le.'roi Artus, et la 
Jihir^aide partie de ses dievalieri* . La pcewre 
que ceftt^ chronique ne fut terminfie qu' mpttA bette 
catastrophe, c'est qu'on y vdt la fin de ^resque 
tons ces heros* 

In the body of the romance itself, it it saB to 
he written by the equivocal Guahier Map; it was 
printed at Paris, 1488, folio, by Jehan de Pr6. 

I hav« now given an accoi^nt of the romances 
^of the fiibulpufi hiistQry.of ^ritfunyas£lr as Arthur 
and his knights are ^ncehied, wMch form by fiir 
the largest propottion of the number. 

There, are two romances connected with the 
imaginary history of Britain precedbg the time 
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of AnhMr; and two i^ch rabite tke AbiiI«os »^ 
oidcMdtg pottnrior to hie reigm 

Those which ato the first in a historical point of 
yiev^ hapfMikto be also the oarUostt oonaidared as 
tothedateaaf thmroonqpoatioD. Oneoftbcuere* 
hues thfi fldventmoB of 



GYRON LE COD*TOiS^« 



a kaighl supposed to have hees csBtenponvy 
with Uter, the &tber of Arthur. This romanoe 
^iefly turas oa tike disinteresSad firkaddu^ of Qy« 
ronlbrDiBaayii tlie Red, md theaagraleM lalani 
herecewes. At the b^awiig of the work several 
ioeideiits are tokl concaming GyvoD^ whii^ are osl* 
eolated to prepossess the reader iohiafiaoiuv Iq 
the course of his adventures he beoame the com- 
paaiaii in' arms of Danayn die Red^ lord of the 
castle of Maloanc^ whose wifi^ the lady of Malo* 



' Le Roman de Gyron le Conrtoii ; translaf^ de Branor 
l»Bnii^l8Ti«ilCtie?aU€r4iilavoit pltodeoeiitaiad'&s»» 
M^qp^ y'vU k ]<i co«r da roi Aitm, mi^napagB^ d'aoe 4tm»y 
selle pour a'cproaver a reocontre dcs Jemies Cheralieny 
&c. £t traite led it des plus grandes Adrentiires que jadis 
adrinrent aaz CfaevaHen Enrans; arec la derise et let 
acmes de iom let OicwlMO dc laTalyle Roodeb 
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iBC>wl»l2ieiioetbbaiitifiilwotnuikBntluii4 The 
l&iy vns tmrnsmxtA 6E Gynm^enA €stw that sbt 
iris by Bo^mcanikkdifibreDilo the knight* Ym* 
008 mdnc em ttd if however, prori^ incAwtud to 
persuade him to betray his friend, and she «b length 
expired Broiiijefaagrm aed ^kAppemtmaoit, at the 
fidlvre offii extHMrdfaary ettn^ > 

Gyron rec^ivied istdiUgence of the death <^ the 
h% oClftdoaiicif «^e co^iding at 4 castle belong* 
ing tatbe mde «f a damsel ccdted Bloye, whom he 
had £s>rmatiy resciked when she was ,ett the point 
of beiDg carried off by the Knight without Fear« 
This lady enteftained towards G3rron even a wann* 
er sentiment than gratitude ; and her oaife contri- 
kated to the cure of severe wounda he had recei* 
▼ed in the conrie c^his adYenCureSt and also to soft* 
oi his gnef for the death of the lady of Maloanc. 

When Qyron was at length festered to health 
and tcanqwlUfy, the beauty and tenderness of 
Bloye inspired him with a new passion; he pro- 
faa^d his love^ and die accepted him as her kn^hl. 

Danayn, to dispel his grief tor the loss <^ his 
wife, of whose d>e»ratiens he had remained igno- 
raQt> quitted his own castle — wandered all over 
the worlds and at last arrived at the castle where 
Gyron resided with Bloye in the utmost felicity. 

Gyron, in his conversatioss with his friend^ dwelt 
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6n th6 hiippiiiess he enjoyed in the society of 
Bfoye. At one of these diseoarBeB Dana3m be- 
trayed much uneasiness, but refused to explain the 
caiise, saying, that Gyron would kaoir more on 
the morrow. 

Next mortiitig Bloye was not to^be found in her 
chamber, but there lay on the tMe a ketker ^om 
Danayn, in which he apologimL'to^Cryronforrun- 
mng off with his lady. The fe^ngs of Gyron ^re 
Well described in the romance ; he set out in quest 
of the traitor, and during a yearns wandering expe- 
rienced many perilous and romatitic adventares, 
totally foreign to the object of fak search. 

One ^y, says the romance, when the season 
was fair and clear, as it might be in the end of 
October, it happened that the road which Gyron 
held conducted to the foot of a hill. The hill was 
white with snow, for it was winter, but the plain 
was green as if it had been the month of May. At 
the foot of the hill, in the midst of the plain, and 
beneath a tree, gurgled a fountain, most beautiful 
and most delightful, and beneath that tree sat a 
knight armed witii hauberk and greaves, his other 
arms were near him, and his horse was tied to the 
tree ; by the knight sat a lady so beautiful, that 
she was a miracle to behold, and if any one were 
to ask who was the knight, I would say it was Da- 
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nayn <tlie Red,> tlie -liraire knt^t ; as the lady seat* 
ed before Mm ims no other thmtlie beautiM 
l4% Bloyey whb'Jiad been, so nmch Moved by 
Qjma,^. './ ■ J .: : . :1 ' ^> '. II •- - ' 

'A desperate combat anstiedbci^eeti the k<iight£f ; 
Danaya Was vanqacb&ed ; Gyron^ spaireidikia M^, 
bdt refbsed tabe ireconeil^d to bif% wd -depatt^ 
ed.^th Btofe^. Df ^whom be was more ieuanMiut^d 
tban>eTeir*' - •'- "^f'* .:■'-• . . ' - i ; • '» 

' ^ome yei]:^'^etrw»rds\Koye engaged iii an dd^ 
▼eBftuce Jirith tier hoAand, wbkh had a very unfor-i 
tunate issuer as they were badt iin^risoiied, and, ft 
vmrnot till after a long perkid^t Oyron wa^ 
freed by the vahMarpfDanayiH iiwho'-> thus made 
some reparaitail^ ifordke mjimes ^he had &mteAf 
inflicted 09 ins friend. . The work tenkrinates with 
adetail of tiie exploits 6£Gyion*s descendaists* 

The title of the romance of Gyronvbears, that it 
ig truslated fHrntthe Chromde of Brajfior le Brun, 
This imaginary person informs us, that one day he 
diBCCMrered in a subtmanebos cayem, or tomb, two 
old knights who had vduntarily btmed themselves 
in tins jflace, and were long since believed in the 
WOTld to be dead t one of than was called Brehus, 
and the other Gyron the Oldi In this gloomy 
abode they amused themselves with recounting the 
* See Appendix, No. XII, 
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^9vy of ikek f^ntm #am OU G:^ml bid qiHt« 
l»ll hto inbciitasM of the llir«M of Gkml for tlie 
^ of a biaglitt!«f!rant, whtch faieliadiii torn abaiu* 
doned for the quiet he was then enjoying ; anong 
(Jtim Ihingy be beaatftaf Aeei^idoitaof hiftgrand- 
9^ Gjrrm the Coorteoyi » ftea^ viihoiBt» dusoi^ fait 
i^moft the crown of Gaul had htai tisorped bj^ 
HmrMnoad. Branor continiies Uk ao|uaint the 
reader, that what he heard in the cavern, iatpiiid 
llMpji with the warmest iolerast Ibr tiie younger 
Qjrron* ' In ard6r to gratify hit ciuiteity cencern^ 
mg Us, ^{floll% he r^mired to the courl of Kmg 
Uter» Qynn^ adrenlurea ware ^here rdaled to 
hii% and be even became acquainted with the heroi 
^^booi be fiNtnd;equaUy diftinguiflbad by the mat 
je$^ of hifc lbvBi» ^e vigour of hb arm, the mag« 
nanioAity of bis soul a&d tbe' tenderness of bis 
heart ;-*4Mt was ajbo witness to some of bis most 
glorimis acdoBS, aad was tbua eaabled to record 
Ibem with fidelity. 

T^ romance is Ibus introduced with an art i»« 
fiiilety superior to the useless and perplexing mmi* 
dacity oi the prologues to <tfher works of this kind. 
The representation of the narrator, as having been 
an eye witness of the adventures, gives an idea of 
historical tucmracy. The descriptba of the two 
old knights, though unnatural# is extremely pic- 
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Hmtque. A goM p>n of the romnnce it qBeom» 
notly JUlerMlttift and the langiMge it, perhaps 
Aeibicttof all die old ftbdbut histories of Bri. 
taii^ It oughj^ however, to hnne oooduded with 
the orerdieow of Daaa^rDy and the rccoTorj of 
Bhiy^ Xhft adventures of her sons, which form a 
ocniiideeah^ part of die romame, are Baiserablf 
tigged to the loam subject. It is, indeed, a cen^ 
iMft hiemish in feasances of cHvalrjr, that there is 
no repose in them, and thai the reader is led oa 
ftofls gcoMcadon to generation after the principal 
ifeUwr^ is exhausted* We are even informed by 
the editor of the printed Gjron, that the traash^ 
tor had not completed bjig versiaa of the on^OMi 
work ; this prior composition, I presume, was a 
metrical tale: but it is intended that the reader 
should believe it to hasre been a Latin chronicle. 

Gryron was first printed by Verard, Paris, HQ^, 
in ftllp^ and aTtsemirards in 151% and is certainly 
one of the oUest romances of the class to which it 
belongs. Mr Ritson says it was feigned to have 
been traoi^lated l^jF^i^usticien de Pise, whom he 
beUeves to he an imaginary personageb Warton 
thinks it was translated fVom the Latin at the 
command of Henry XL or IIL, by Luces Cheva* 
lier du Chateau du Gast, Gat, or Gal, which he 
conjectures to be an abbreviation of Salisbury. 
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est and best known r<»nance of the dass to which 
it belffl^, and (is the work which St Palaye, and 
mmilar wnters, hsewe chiefly selected for iHostra* 
tions and proofs of the manners of the times, and 
the institutions of chivahy* 

It is strange that Perceforest, which sets all 
dmxnology, geography^ and probability at defi- 
ance, more boldly than almost any otha: romance, 
diould b^in with a profomid, and by no means 
absurd, investigation concerning the topography 
of Britain, and the esurliest ages of its history. Ju- 
Uus Caesar, Pliny, Bede, and Solinus, are cited 
with the utmost ostentation of learning. 

The author, however, soon enters on the regions 
of fiction. The part of his work which immediate- 
ly succeeds this disquisition, corresponds pretty 
closely with the fabulous history of Geoffirey of 
Monmouth; he relates that Brutus, or Brut, the 
son of Sylvius, and great grandson of ^neas, ha- 
ving killed his fiither by mischance, fled to the 
states of a Greek king, called Puidrasus, whose 
daughter Imogene he espoused. From this king- 

hystore le lecteur poarra veoir la source et decoration de 
toute Cbevalerie, cnltare de vrayc noblesse, prouesses et 
conquestes infinies accomplies des le temps de Julius Cesar i 
avecqaes plusiears propbeties, coroptes d'amans et leurs di- 
verses fortunes. 
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dcHQ he fiUedout an es^ieditioni andlaiidedui A]-» 
hhuy since called Britain from hia name, sod con^ 
quered the whole country with the aaeustance of 
Corin«tis> another Trepan chief he had picked np 
on his voyage. Most of the European nations were 
anciently fond of tracing their descent ^m Troy. 
The greater part of tiiem had beoi at one time 
{Nrovincial to the Romans; and the Britons^ who 
remained so long under their dominion, may have 
imbibed a general notion of the Troftm story from 
their conquerors. As Rome, fWxn becoming the 
capital of the aupretiae pontiil^ was a ci^ highly 
reverenced and distinguished^ and, as the Trojans 
wiere believed to be its founders, an emulation gra- 
dually arose among ^e nations of Europe, of 
claiming descent from the same rei^y^table or^in; 
Kor were the modes and other ecclesiastics (the 
only writers and readers of the i^e), uninterested 
in broaching and maintaining such an opinion* 
But, as to the story of Brutus, who is represented 
as the founder of the kingdom of ^tain, in Greof- 
frey and Perceforest, and is the hero of the most 
ancient, as well as the most celebrated of all the 
metrical romances, it may be presumed that it was 
not invented till et£t&^ the ninth century, as No- 
nius, who lived towards the dose of it, mentions 
2 
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Ilim with great obBcurity, and seems totally unaco 
quamted with the British aflairs which preceded 
Cffisar's invasion* 

After the death of Brotosy the author of Perce- 
finest drags his reader throc^ the history of hit 
numerous descendants. One of these monarchs ia 
King Leyrj whose story in the romance is precis^ 
the same as ia the drama of Shakspeare; but the 
iflstractive tale had formeiiy been told by Geof-* 
fifey, and had been related in a stiQ earlier period 
ef a Roman emperor in the Gresta Romanornm. 
The faisUny of Ferrex and Porrex, two 6f the priiH 
ees of tha irace^ mentioned in Percefbrest^ is the 
subject of the £rat regular Eng^iish tragedy. It was 
partly written by Lord Buckhursty or Sackville, was 
acted in 1561 » and afterwards printed in 1S65, un- 
der the name of Gorboduc* 

At length, after a long succession of kings of the 
ftmiiy of Bmtos, his race fiirtunatdy became ex- 
tinct on the demise of King Pyr : during this in- 
tefregnum, die goddess Venus recommended to 
the ii^bitanls to wait on the sea-shove, where 
tftcy woodd find a kbg property qualified to go* 
Tam thenk 

About this period^ Alexander the Great was 
WBOplayeA. in the omques^ of Ada. Pavmeaio, bis 
Ksutesamt^ slfw Gaddiffer^ governor of Gakki (a 
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city betvreen India and Babylon), who had impni^ 
dently attacked the Greek armyy on account of 
some depredations they had committed. Alexan* 
der^ who was a generous prince, took the children 
of Gaddiffer under his protection, and in a great 
battle defeated Claurus, who had seized on their 
t^erritory. Ckuirus was killed in the engagement^ 
and his son Poru& taken prisoner » Alexander, 
however, restored to the latter his father's king- 
dom, on condition that he should marry Fereiuis, 
a lady with whom he: knew that Porus was ena- 
moured.> Wivts arealso provided by this bounte- 
ous monarch, for Bdtis, afterwards called P^rce- 
finrest, and his brother GaddiiOer, the two sons of. 
old Gaddiffer, governor of Galde. 

The nuptials of Poms were celebrated in the 
city of Glodofard. About a league from this towny 
there was an island of the sea called Ciceron, where 
Venus was worshipped. To this isle Alexander set 
out on a pilgrim^e with all his knights, but scarce- 
ly had they sailed when a frightful tempest arose, 
which drove their fleet on the coast of Britain ; 
and a frightful tempest it must haye been, whick 
carried a fleet from the East Indies to the shoresr 
of England. 

Alexander landed with his barons, at the mo» 
mtot the inhabitants were waiting by the sea«iide> 
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to Teoeive a king, inf obedienee to the.oracle of Ve« 
nus, andbeiDg accovcBagly entfttited to give' them 
a motiardi^ he crowned Beti9 king of England^ 
and Gaddifier of Scotland. The Macedonian hero 
lolemnued the coronation by the institution of 
toumameats, 1^ which the intention was to reno- 
vate the ancrent valour of Britons^ who» even in 
that early age, were suspected of degenerating from 
their fore&diers. These spectades, which are at* 
tended by all the ladies and knights of the sur* 
rounding country, are described at full length. 

After the tournaments were concluded, King 
Betis conceived the project of constructing a pa* 
lace from the wood of the forest of Glar, which 
enchanters defended by the most formidable in- 
cantations. Betu accordingly set out on this ex* 
pedition, and proceeded a considerable way in 
the forest without meeting with any adventures* 
At length he came to a fountain, where stood 
an image with an ivory horn, which the statue 
sounded on his approach. On this warning, the 
magician Damant, the inhabitant and guardian of 
the grove, issued forth in knightly armour* A 
combat ensued, and Damant being defeated, fled 
away. Betis, in the pursuit, met with enchanted 
rivers and other obstacles, raised by the power of 
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magic. He at last overtook IMuiiabt at the gattf 
of a del^tfiil casttey. bat> wlien about to i^ Imn^ 
the enchanter cfaaenged bimself to the retemblance 
of the beaotifiil Idorus, the wife of Betis. The 
Idpg etnbraoed her with tramport, bttt received a 
tmoomd in return^ oil whidi he histaatlj cot off the 
head of the magician.' The eodnntnienli were 
now at an end^ and Beds, on accoitpt of tha toL* 
f^h, ac^ured the name a£ Ferceforest. But the 
wood was ever after hnown bythen^kmeof tfaefo* 
rest of Darnant. We are told in the romance of 
Laocelot da Lac^ that Merlin was confined by his 
mistress in the forest of Darnant, <^ qui nunrohoit a 
la mer de Comouailfes et a la mer de Sordloja*'* 
The idea of this forest may have arisen fitira th^ 
of Marseilles, in the Pharsaliay which is Iwwn down 
by Caesar, and may in its turn have sn^ested the 
enchanted wood to Tasso. Like Riualdo^ Betis 
sunnountB the obstacles presented by necromancy 
to hii design. As the resohidon of the Italian hero 
is for a mmnent shaken by a demon firom the tre^ 
assunmig the appearance of the bomtifiil Arooida ; 
so the king of England is about to save the chief 
enchanter, who had clothed hhnself with the ibnn 
of the £air Idorus. 

» See Appeodixy No. XIII. 
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The labours of Pfercefbrett were not cdmpletjed 
by t^ death of Darnant, as he had many combala 
to sustain with die son and brothers of that endiant- 
^r. Alexander, surprised at his delay in returning 
from'the forest, set out in quest of him : on his 
way he encountered the family of Damant, and 
<UQTied on a long intrigue with Sibille, the Lady 
of the Lake in those days, from which amour sprung 
the ancestor of the renowned Arthur. 

After the termination of a long war against the 
posterity of Damant^ of which the siege of Male- 
branche is the leading feature, tournaments were 
exhibited by the knights of a new order of chi- 
vriry instituted by Alexander and Perceforest^ 
These were attended by the hermit Pergamon^ 
who had been a companion of Brut, and seems to 
have lived through the intervening centuries for 
no end but to be present at these spectades. The 
tournaments concluded with the departure for Ba- 
bylon of Alexander, whom we have hitherto seen 
acting so conspicuous a part in this romance. The 
Macedonian monarch was introduced into many 
other tales of chivalry, and was indebted for his ro-* 
mantic decoration to a fabulous account of his 
conquests, which wa« compiled from eastern fic« 
tions by l^meon Seth, but passed under the name 

VOL. I. a 
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of CflHitdtenei^ and wm tranriated into almoBt all 
the langiu^^ of Europe dorbg die middle a^es. 
About die dme that Aleosander returned to 
Asiay Graddi^r, the brother of Perceforest, went 
to take possession of his kingdom of Scotland) of 
which country there ia more said in this work thaa 
in any other romance of chividry. After Graddififer 
arriired in Scotland, he preceded on an exciuraoa 
through his dominions^ for the sabe of dispenrii^ 
justice and rdS^rming the savage manners of his 
sutijects; and they entered, says tlie romance^ 
(that is, the king and his^ courtiers), on the desarta 
of Scotland, and trayelled two dtiys without seeing 
town, castle, or human being. At length tbe^ 
came to a delightful meadow, through which a 
£ne river flowed. The king r^retted that thia 
di^rict was so thinly peopled, but at length per^ 
eeived some tame a)ws, and diildren of ten or 
twelve years of age running^ mnongst them. The 
knight Estonne seized one of these tender savages, 
who, like her companions, was dothed with a 
sheep skin, but proved to be a girl of twelve yeara 
of ^e* She was extremely handsome, but muob 
more remarkable for that quality than her polite* 
ness ; for, on looking down, the knight perceived 
that his fair prisoner was gratifying eidier her hun« 
ger or resentment, by demolishing the neckof hi» 
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horse. Site also spoke such bad Greeks thai it waa 
impossible to comprehend her Terbal communica^ 
tbns, though accompanied by gestures uausuilly 
energetic. 

After Gad^fler had don^ all iq his power to 
amend the unpolished fashions of his infant king- 
dom! the incidents related bear a very remote re* 
lation to his historyi or to that of his brother Per* 
ceforesty the titular hero of the romance* Every 
thing like unity pf action is lajd aside, and the rest 
of the work is occupied with the insulated adven* 
tures of individual knights. A great proportioa 
of these is attributed to EstonnCf lord of the 
Scotch deserts. This grea^ landed proprietor was 
in the good graces of a spirit called Zephyr, wha» 
assuming a variety of shapes, carried his &vourite 
wherever he desired. EsU^ne at lengths while 
dozing by an endbanted fountain, was murdered 
by Bruyant without faith. His ^eath was revenged 
by his son Passelion, whose adventures are the 
most entertaining in the la^er part pf the. ro- 
mance ; when only ti^o years pld he became a pa- 
ragon of chivalry, and not lopg after was carried, 
by a spirit, around Tartarus, in a. manner ^hich 
^ay have suggested some of tlie scenes in the Co- 
inedia of Dante. 

About the middle of the romance, an account 
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is given of the invasion of Britain by JuKus CffisaiC 
This chief had landed on a former occasion, but 
had been worsted in single combat by the British 
knight Lyonnel ; his second attempt was more suo- 
cessftil, owing to the treachery of the wife of Be- 
thidesy son of Perceforest, a lady to whom the au-< 
thor assigns an intrigue with Luces, a Roman se-< 
nator. All the knights of Britain were destroyed in 
a great battle. Their bodies are indeed still pre- 
served in Aran, an Irish island, where the clknate 
is such that nothing can decay ; but the exploits of 
a new set of heroes fill up the romance. Of these 
the chief is Gallifer, grandson of old 6addi£R^> king 
of Scotland, who met with innumerable adven- 
tures in the pursuit of the lady with two dragons. 
He also put an end to the enchantments at the 
tomb of Damant, which seems to have been the 
rendezvous of all the evil spirits in Great Britain. 
At length having delivered his country from the 
anarchy in which it was left by the Romans, he 
was crowned king of Britain, but did not long en- 
joy this exaltation, as he was chased from his 
kingdom by Scapiol, a German knight, who usurp- 
ed the throne. Olofer, one of the deposed mo« 
narch's sons, became a great favourite of the new 
king ; the other, named Gallafer, retired to a dis- 
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taat piurl of the island, at first studied astronomy, 
and afterwards foimded a new sovereignty* 

In this kingdom the royal astronomer was visited 
and converted by Alain, a Christian disciple, who 
persuaded him to change his heathenish name of 
Gallafer into Ar&r^. He soon after rcasgued his 
crown to Josue, Alain's brotiier, and proceeded to 
preach the gospel to his ancestors, Perceforest 
and GaddifPer, who, the reader will be surprised to 
hear, were yet in existence, and residing in the 
island of Life (supposed Wight). Perceforest had 
been severely handled in the wars with the Ro- 
mans ; he had received twelve mortal wounds on 
the head; he had l^ft his right hand on the field 
of battle; the other hung by a fibre; his belly 
was laid open in four places, and he was Ifune of 
his left foot, in this fractional state be had passed 
into the island of Life, where he was joined by hjs 
brother Gaddifier, and afterwards by the deposed 
Gallifer. On landing on this island. King Arfaran 
beheld a temple, and, looking in, perceived a group 
of worshippers before the altar. They were cIoth« 
ed in sheep'sHskins ; their hair, whiter than snoiff, 
descended to their heels; their beards covered 
their breasts, and thence extended to their knees. 
These antiques consisted of Dardanon, who had 
comie to Britain $oon after Brut ; G^ddifer^ with hi& 
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queen; dallifbfy &tid the relics of Perceibfefif. 
King Arfbran harfaig giren them an abridgement 
of the doctrines of the (Md and New Testament, 
they expressed a great desire of death. F^^tibls 
special purpose ihey departed from the isle of 
Life, and arrived on a shore where five monuments 
had spontaneously arisen fbr thdr accommodation. 
DardanoDy m the oldest, is humoured with sepul- 
diral precedence, and the rest foHow according to 
seniority. These monuments may have suggested 
to Tasso, the self^ormed sepuldire which rose to 
receive the body of Sueno (Geros. Lib. c. 8) ; and 
that which m his Rinahlo miracubusly endosed 
the Knight of the Tomb (c. 7). 

In this romance the condoding inddent of the 
^tombs is indeed abundantly ludicrous, but it has 
been rendered impressive by description. Nothing 
can be better painted* than the voyage from the 
isle of Lifb, and the arrival at the unknown soli- 
tary shore ; the mysterious voice directing where 
to proceed; the midnight journey throu^ the 
Wood ; the five monuments rising under the Uglit 
of the moon ; the gradual decay of the venerable 
band, and the votuntaiy resignation of their breatii 
into the hands of their dreator. 

Indeed, ludicrous inddent and beavtifu] descrip- 
tion fbrm the chief characteristics of the work. I 
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imow no romanee of okhtiliy whichfttbbHi&dB with 
more of the beauties and fouks df tlmt ipecies Df 
compositton ; all tiiiity of le^6tion, prot>abi!hy» and 
chronological accuracy are laid aside ; but there 
is an endless "vari^y df entchantment, and a won- 
derful luxuriance of description. 

There is a great difference among the romances 
concerning the esirlyhistoty (^Orebt Britain, With 
regard to the introduction of mieurveUouB Embellish- 
ments. Thus it is impossible to conceive twd 
works more completely different dian that di 
Perceforesty and Meliadis, of which we haVe for- 
merly given an account. The latter is almost en- 
tirely filled with descriptions of battles Gind tonr- 
BwnentSy and is adorned with no stiperttttttrrid or- 
naments. Perceibresty 'On 1ih^<fther handy idxi^tttifdl 
with evil'spiritSy Mries, cfnehanters, and all HkiB^ 
specious wonders which constitute tlie soul of ro- 
mance. Dreams, too, and visions, whidi we havd 
seen were so much used by Hi^iiodoiiMB^ Tatius, 
&c«, and so M^le in the other romances o^ chivi^, 
are common in Percefor^t. 

FrMH ^e endlctts vnriety of (^ehantmettts it 
cofttttns, this romtt^c^ Is, perhaps, tlKe mo^t en- 
tertaining, and has become the mo%t ^o^uiatr of 
the class with which it has been ranged. In consi^- 
qu^ice of the iBformatioa it emujfiiib^tai eodcem- 
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Ing tbe maimers of the period In which k was writ- 
ten, especially the solemnities observed at toun^ir 
mentSy and the costume of our ancestors, it is also 
the most instructive, and has been chosen as a text- 
book by M. de Sainte Palaye, and other enquirers 
into the history and habits of the middle ages. It 
is said that Perceforest was one of the books which 
Charles IX., during his education, chiefly busied 
himself in reading ; and that to this he was enjoin- 
ed (I cannot discover with what view) by his mo« 
ther Catherine de Medicis. 

Mr Warton informs us that Perceforest was ori" 
ginally written in verse about the year 1220. It is 
difficult to say precisely at what time it was redu- 
ced to prose, but it was probably subsequent to the 
annexation of Dauphiny to the crown of France, 
as the son of the King of Galles (Wales) is called 
the dauphin, which, I think, also proves that the 
author was a Frenchman. With regard to his 
name I cannot give even the inconsistent informa- 
tion which I have collected concerning the other 
writers of romance. There is nothing said on this 
subject in the preface, which is merely an address 
to the French nobility, loaded with extravagant 
compliments, and containing a summary of the 
whole* The author just hints that he had bor- 
i9wed it from another work. It is in the second 
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chapter thtt the fabuloiis story of its ongin is re* 
iated. PhUip, Count of HaiDault, attended the 
dsDghter of the King of France to England, to be 
present at her nuptials with Edward, which were 
cdebrated in 1286. During the count's residence 
in England, he went on an excursion to the north- 
em part of the kingdom, and arrived one day at a 
monastery situated on the banks of the Humber* 
The abbot received him with much politeness, and 
conducted him throi^h the apartments of the con- 
vent. Among other places they entered an old tow- 
er, which was then repairing, where the abbot point- 
ed out a vault in the deep walls, which had lately 
been discovered by the workmen. He informed 
his guest that in tins vault there had been found an 
old chronicle whieh no one could read, till a Greek 
Clerc came to study philosophy in this country, 
who translated it from the Greek into the Latin 
language. The count insisted on having a loan of 
the Latin version ; and, on his return to his own 
country, took it with him to Hainault, where it 
wiB copied. We are ferther told in the course of 
the work, that the first part of it was written by 
CSfeessus, maitre (P hoiel to Alexander tbe Great* 
To Cressus the knights every year related their 
exploits on oath. He was thus enabled to make a 
cotipilatiim) wbi<^ was preserved by Paustouue^ 
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« nunstrel) and read by his son Pousson at the Co- 
Tonalion of King QaUafer. With this recital tte 
:€Ouit are so mudi d^ghted, that Pousson is com- 
manded by the king to contmue the adventures of 
the knights of his own period, and his Uriboiu^ ao> 
coiidingly formed the last part of the romance of 
Perceforest. 

It has already been mentioned that there are two 
romanoes which recount events Bi;rf)seqaent to those 
concerning Arthar or his kaights-^ Artus de la Bre» 
ti^e, and Cleriadus, both of wlvch may be re* 
garded as continuations of the fabulous history of 
the Round Table. The authors of these works do 
not fix the period in which these two descendants 
of the great Arthur flourished; but the romances 
tliemselTes have no doubt been written at a dale 
much posterior to Lancelot or Tristan. 



ARTUS DE LA BRETAGNE, 

whkhy I think, is the eariiest of the two, ia ww^ 
posed to have beai written during the reign of 
Charies the Sixth of France.^FirBt, becaose the 
decorations given to the knights and heroines aie 
U^e same with those which were in fashion while 
CiiarleB swayed the sceptre ; aod, secondly^ the 
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iaogUftge is nearly of die same saa^oputy with that 
•of Froi^sardy who lived in the time of that monardi. 
In die court of his qaeen, Isabella of Bavaria^ 
^lettdour^nd gallantry reigned in spite o£ disor- 
der and proscripdon. Festivals and tournaments 
were tevived by her to amuse the clouded mind of 
her husband, or occupy his attendon when gleams 
ef reason disclosed to him the miseries of hm 
kingdom. These exhibitions served to relume 
ihfti roBftantic spirit of chivalry which had blaBed 
with so mfuch lustre in the better ages of France, 
and which was not unsuitable to the character of 
its un^tunate motiardi. 

The romance of Artus de la Bretagne, of which 
there have been three editions, was first published 
in 4to, in 1502, at the time when Anne of Biitany 
united her dominions to the throne of France* 
This fevourable opportunity for publication was 
pr6bably seized with a view of complimenting that 
princess, as d)e romance relates to her fabulous 
ancestors, and comprehends the adventures of Ar^ 
thnr, son of John, Duke of Britany, who was de« 
scended from the celebrated Lancelot du Lac. A 
renowned knight, called Gouvemau, was appcnnt* 
cd tutor to this young prince. One day, while en*- 
gaged in the pleasures of the chace, the preceptor 
and his pupil are separated from the rest of their 
party in a forest^ and arrive at a cottage^ where an 
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elderly lady, w^ose hiuband had been once a pofT' 
eiful baron, resided with her daughter Jeannette^ 
Artliur is* enchanted with the beauty of the damsel 
bestows on her the revenues of the spot, and oQen 
repeats his visit.' 

The mother of Arthur afraid, from his frequent 
absence, that he is about to be betrayed into an al- 
hanee unsuitable to his birth, proposes to the duke 
to demand Perona, daiughter of the Duchess of 
Austria, in marriage for their son. This young 
lady enjoyed a very bad reputation, and the duke 
for some time declines the connection, but is at 
last forced to consent to the wishes oi his wife^ 
The senesclml is sent as a proxy, and Perona, who 
had cogent reasons to accelerate her nuptials, ar- 
rives soon after with great ceremony at Nantes* 

During the preparations for his marriage, Arthur 
ccmtinues to frequent the cottage. He finds Jean- 
nette less troubled than he expected by the news 
of his approaching nuptials ; she merely informs 
him, that she also was about to be united, that her 
intended husband resembled Arthur in form, and 
was. matchless in nobility and power.. 
. These ambiguous expressions of Jeannette, and 
her apparent indifference, are accounted for in the 
following manner: — ^Duripg the preparations fi>r 

; See Appendix, No. Xiy« 
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the marriage, Lucca, the mother of Perona, had' 
been id some tribulation, as she was aware of the 
backsliding of her daughter. Ancel, one of her 
knights, for he too was in the secret, suggests to 
the Austrian family a stratagem simitar to that 
which for some time preserved the fame of Yseulc 
of Cornwall* He explains that there is a damsel 
in the neighbourhood called Jeannette, whose mo- 
ther might be bribed to lend her daughter as a 
gnbstitute for Perona tfll Arthur should fall asleep, 
after which tlie princess could occupy the place 
^at was allotted her without hazard of detection. 

In pursuit of this speculation Ancel proceeds to 
the cottage. He finds the mother is not disposed 
to engage in this sort of traffic; but Jeannette 
orerpowers all scruples by a torrent of argument, 
which may have been satis^ictory to herself on the 
score of her future intentions, but certainly pos- 
sessed very little plausibility for the conviction of 
others. 

The nuptials o£ Arthur and Perona are solemn- 
ised, and Jeannette performs the part she had cho*- 
sen. It seems to have been the custom in Britany 
that the night aflerthe marriage the husband should 
present his wife with a ring and an act of dowry. 
Jeannette does not neglect to demand the per- 
formance of this ceremony, hoping that she will 
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son of tjie Count of Blois^ Gouvernau, and « 
squire. 

At this dote there reigoed a king adled Eoaea^ 
dus in Socolois^ an empire little known in modem 
geography, but which tiie romance declares to be 
situated m the heart of Mesopotamia. This mo« 
narch had four vassal kings, who ruled over die 
uncouth lands of Normal, VaUbnde^^ &c., and a 
^peen called Fenice, who possessed the contigu- 
ous territories of Constandnople and Denmark. 
On one occasicm the royal pair held their court at 
Codnthy and gave a grand festival to their peers, at 
which the queen sat on the r^ht-hand of the king. 
It would appear that her majesty had intended to 
take the liberty of bringing &rth in the presence 
of her court, but the king of Yrcania having look* 
ed at her, declared she must instantly retire to the 
place where the king wished her to be confined. 
A discussion arose at table concerning the most 
suitable situation. At length it was determined 
that the castle of the Black Gate (Porte Noire), 
lying on the Perilous Mount, guarded by every 
spedes of monster, and sun'ounded by a river 
abounding in all sorts of vermin, would be the 
most commodious spot for the ensuing parturition* 
Another advantage of this situation was, that the 
<Wtle belonged to a fairy called Proserpine, who^ 
if duly propitiated, n^^ht bestow a nusd>er <^ fm 
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qualities on the infant. The name of Florence ht 
given to the daughter to whom the queen gives^ 
birth. She is brought up with Stephen, son to Ae 
King of Valfondee, and proves, when she growsr 
up, a perfect prodigy of beauty. 

The principal object of Arthur is the quest of 
this incomparable princess; but he is frequently- 
diverted from his chief design by the enticements 
held out to him in die destruction of monsters and 
giants. But the greatest number of his exploits 
consists in disenchanting castles, one of which is 
the Porte Noire, the birth-place of Florence^ 
where an image, which held a hat it was to place 
on the head of the destined husband of Florence, 
had been in attendance from time immemorial. 
But the period of this inauguration was not yet 
arrived. Arthur had still to encounter 



• fierce faces threfttening wan. 



Giants of mighty bone and bold emprise. 

In these exploits he is neither assisted by Heetof 
of Blois, whom at the beginning of his career he 
had married to the Countess of Brueil, a lady he 
h«l freed from her enemies, nor does Goiivemaii 
attend him in many of his expeditions, but experi«« 
encet separate, though similar, adventures. He 
iftfrequently enabled, however, to track Arthur by 
the carcases he finds on the roads ; and he walked^ 
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cays the romance, till he saw ten rohbers 1 jing 
tisan ; then Gouvemau md to Jaqnet, My lord has 
been here (c. 57). 

But Arthur occasionally meets with a different 
spedes of allurement from that pr^ented in an in- 
tercourse with giants and monsters* Proserpine, 
tlK protecting fiury of Florence, in order to try his 
fidelity to her protege^, risks her own honour by 
tinrowing herself in his way at the ^ot of an oak 
in a forest he was traversing* Nor is this vigilant 
&iry satisfied with one experimeut. She contrives 
a plot by which Arthur comes to her ^^ace, where 
her own blandishments being again resisted, she 
employs one of her damsels, who is treated with on 
indifference as satisfaotory to Proserpine as provo^ 
king to the damsel, who did not take the same in- 
terest as the fairy in this triuni|^ of constancy* 

Florence, in the mean time, was exposed to si- 
milar difficulties. The Emperor of India had de- 
manded her in marriage, and had lately arrived at 
her father's court to prosecute his suit in person. 
This idliance was as acceptable to King Emendus as 
it was disagreeable to the party chiefly interested* 
Matters, however, having come to a ciius, Flo* 
rence is obliged to request that the cdebration of 
the nuptials be deferred till a splendid tournament 
ifi proclaimed, the fam^ of which she trusts wil( 

VOL. I. T 
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lead Arthur to court; for of his approach aad at^ 
tachment she had been apprised by her confidant 
Stephen, who had met^with him at Porte Noire 
and other places. 

Arthur> according to expectation, appears at the 
tournament, and Florence obtains an interview 
with him, by the intenrention of Stephen, or the 
Master, at he is generaDy called. 

On the firttt day of the tonmaments Arthur 
greatly distinguishes himself, and Florence, in or* 
der that her lover might not be exhausted with 
two days fighting, feigns sickness on the following 
morning, and requests that the tournament be de* 
layed. Aura elle ce mesdief (says Emendus on 
hearing of the illness of his daughter) Je seroa 
courrouc6 si elle se mouroit sans hoir de son corps 
(a 63.) This paternal monarch is conducted to 
the chand>er of Florence by Stephen, who there 
commenoes a harangue, which may give some 
idea of the mode of managing sick princesses in 
those times* My lady, God to-day has done you 
great honour. Never were there so many people 
assembled by the sidcness of a princess as there 
are to visit you ; for here is an emperor, ten kmgs, 
thirty dukef, and the whde chivalry of the aore* 
reign of India. 
But in this chamber there was somethmg stiH 
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Huire iniportaatditii all this Maze of qualky. In 
aocnnerof the room stood the image with the hat^ 
whidi Stephen, who dabbled in magic, had lately 
smuggled from Porte Noire by a stroke of necro- 
mam^. The company assembled are informed that 
the person on whom the statue confers the hat will 
be acknowledged as the husband of Florence. The 
Emperor of India first presents himself, but the 
image continues motionless. To the rassal kings 
of Emendus it is eipially unpropitious ; till at 
length Ardiur approaching receives the token that 
was reserved for him. 

In ^ite of this unequivocal demonstration on 
the part of the image, Emendus still persists in his 
intention of bestowing his daughter on the Empe- 
ror oS India. This resolution compels Florence to 
iy to the Porte Notre, accompanied by the kings 
and Jcnights who were friendly to her; while the 
&iry ProserfMne, who exactly resembled her in fi- 
gurci occupies her place at court. The imposture, 
however, being at length detected, Florence is be* 
sieged in Porte Noire by her father and the Em- 
peror of India with immense armies. During the 
siege, Proserpine is observed by the latter fljring 
from the casde. As she had assumed the shape of 
Florence, he overtakes her, and extorts a promise 
of marriage. Then, having assured her of his pro- 
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tection, he conducts her to Emendus, who, on her 
entrance, salutes her with his foot. This comment 
tary on her returning obedience was not rdished 
by the emperor ; a squabble arises between the 
monarchs, during which Proserpine disappears^ 
and the emperor soon after retires to his own 
country. 

The night succeeding his departure^ St^pheii 
throws the whole army of Emendus into a profound 
sleep, and then, with the assistance of five knights^ 
conveys the king, while in bed, to Porte Noire. 
By this trick of legerdemain he is obliged, when 
he awakes, to give his consent to his daughter's 
marriage with Arthur. Previous to their um'on 
that prince pays a visit to Britany, where he has 
rather an awkward interview with Jeannette. On 
his return to Porte Noire, he is accompanied by a 
number of the peers of France, the duke and duch- 
ess, and also Jeannette, whose presence was cer- 
tainly superfluous. On the journey Steplien in- 
forms Arthur that he had discovered by his books 
that Florence had left the Porte Noire, and was 
npw besieged in the White Tower by the Emperor 
of India. Arthur is advised to proceed thither with 
his host, but he determines on a plan of action more, 
suited to his impatience, and to his confidence in 
his own prowess. He presses forward in disguise, 
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followed by three knights, to the White tower, 
where he signalizes his arrival by cutting up a 
whole army, with wounds that exhibit great ana* 
tomical variety. His other friends having come 
up soon after, the gates of the White Tower are pur- 
posely left open, and the emperor, thinkirfg it de- 
fenceless, enters with the remains of his army, still 
amounting to fifty thousand men. These are speed- 
ily dispatched ; the emperor himself is taken pri- 
soner, and soon after dies of grief. 

No farther obstacle remaining to the marriage 
of Arthur, a splendid tournament celebrates the tri- 
ple nuptials of Arthur with Florence, Gouvernau 
with Jeannette, and Stephen the Master with 
Margaret, a princess whom Arthur had reinstated 
in her kingdom early in the romance. 

Florence, in due seascm, produces a son, which 
the accurate romancer informs us she conceived 
the night of the espousals. The birth of this child 
King Emendus solemnizes by dying of joy. Ar- 
iStmr is, (^course, crowned King of Sorolois; he 
reigned, says the romance, thirty-two years, and 
left the care of his child, and all that he possessed, 
to Hector, Gouvernau, and the Master— «t d' autre 
chose plus rien n' en diet 1' histoire, ains elle se 
tait. 

V^9 chief excellence of the romance of Artus 
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de la Bretagne is, that it possefses more uiuty of 
design than the works of the 8«ne nature by whidi 
it was preceded. The irtory of Jeannette at the 
beginning is indeed episodical, but it is discussed 
in fourteen chapters, and through the remainder 
of the work the adventures relate to one common 
original^ the object that appeared in the dream ; 
and to one common end, the union of Arthur and 
Florence. Accordingly, the chief emj^oyment of 
Arthur is the search of Florence^ and her deliver^* 
ance from die power of the emperor ; and though 
these objects be occasionally lost sight of by the 
irresistible temptations thrown out by giants or 
monsters, they are nerer entirely abandoned. But 
in Tristan, Meliadus, Perceforest, and the older 
romances, there is no perman^t motive that in- 
spires the action. In them the momentary gratifi- 
cation of passion, an occasional display of valour, 
and a concluding paroxysm of devotion, comprise 
die incidents of the romance. 

Hence, too, there is no romance of the Round 
Table in which so great a war is carried on for the 
sake of a single woman, as in that we have just 
analyzed. We do not behold two knights occa- 
sionally tilting for the heart or ftvours of a lady, 
but the whole forces of India ranged against the 
chivahry of France* A single ladght, in a pa^ 
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roxysm of valour, overthrows the army of an em* 
pire; and though the combats are us^illy de8QrS)ed 
more circumstaptially than intelligibly> the slaugh* 
ter is always conducted on a nu^nificent scal^ 
and tends to one purpose* 

But though the unity of des^ in this romance 
be commendable, the design it^lf is by no means 
disserving of applause* Nothing <:an be more ab- 
siffd than that Arthur Aould be enchanted with a 
woman he had never beheld, desert a beloved mis* 
tress, 9nd set out in quest of th^ unknown ftir, in 
consequenceof an obscure vision. Th^e is some- 
thing, too, extremelj cold and bard*hearted in 
thus abandoning Jeannette, whio|i gives us, at the 
first, a very unfavourable idea of the character 
of the hero« Nor, as we advance, do we find him 
possessed of a single quality, except strength and 
courage, to excite respect or interest. > This re- 
mark might, perhaps, be justly extended to all the 
other characters in the romance, except Stephen, 
or the Master, as he is called. That young and 
royal astroh^er is painted as endowed with every 
personal grace and acccnnplishment — he has end- 
less resources in every emergency — ^he poasesses a 
deligl^ful fira^kness and gaiety, united to an invin- 
cible heroism ; the utmost warmth of firiendship to 
Arthari and annmriiaken fideli^ to Florence. H^ 
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also constantly amuses the reader by nosing up de« 
ligfatful gatdens, fountains, and singing birds> by 
the operations of natural magics—A knowledge of 
which was at one time believed to be a common 
attainment. The Jongleurs were professors of this 
mystery ; and Sir John Mandeville saw many pro- 
ficients in the East 

It can hardly be doubted that the leading inci- 
dent of the romance of Arthur of Britany suggest- 
ed to Spenser the plan and outline of his Faery 
Queene ; where Arthur, the hero, sees in a vision, 
and, seeing, falls in love with the fairy queen, 
whose quest is the great object through the whole 
of that romantic poem. 



CLERIADUS 

is the last romance that has been ranked amon^ 
those of the Round Table. It does not strictly 
belong to that class, but has been numbered with 
them, as a great proportion of the adventures take 
place in England, and as the hero was married to 
one of the descendants of the great Arthur. 
' Philippon, King of England, one of the success- 
on of Arthur, being far advanced in life, sent to 
Spain, in order to request that the Count of Astu- 
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i^asy a man renowned for his wisdom, would come 
to England to assist him in the government of his 
kingdom. The count arrived according to invita* 
tion, and brought with him hk son Cleriadus, who 
soon became enamoured of Meliadice, the daugh- 
ter of Fhilippon. To render himself worthy of her 
a£fections he engaged in many hazardous enter- 
prises both in England and in his native country* 
Among other exploits he subdued a lion, which ra- 
vaged all fAgland, but who tum^ out to be a gal- 
lant knight metamori^sed by the malevolence of 
a fairy; and on one occasion he challenged aad 
overcame all the heroes of the court of Philippon, 
After this exhibition, PhiUppon gave a splendid 
entertainment in honour of Cleriadus, idK> contri- 
buted a jdc'ttic of sparrowhawks and dressed dogs, 
whidi seem to have been the delicacies of the 
lime ; he i^so danced for the amusement of the 
company^ mid sung a duet with Meliadice by or- 
der of the king. 

< The final haziness of the lovers seemed fast 
iqpproaching, when ambassadors arrived from the 
court of Cyprus to beg assistance against the Sa<>> 
racens, who had invaded that island. Ti)Ough this 
enterprise was somewhat out of the Hne of his ma^ 
jesty's politics, yet, in order to testify his zeal for 
the Christian cause, he sent eight hundred men to 
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CyyruBf witb CleriaduB at their bead> an e^p^ditioa 
which may, perhaps, have been sij^ested to th^ 
imagination of th^ romancer by the circiupstanQe. 
of a king of Cyprus having resicle4 in Ei^land du- 
ring the reign of Edvrard the Third. 

The Queen of England had a brother Tbomatt, 
Count of Langarde, a man of uyamous cbaracter» 
v|io had conceived an incestuoiis passion for his 
niece* As his proposals were rejected widi horror* 
he seized the absence of Cleriadus as a fit oppor«f 
lunity for revenge. He forged lettens, whidi he 
made appear to have passed betwea:! Cleriadus and 
Meliadice, in which the lovers agreed to poison 
the king, and ascend the Uirone in his stead. The 
good monarchy though he seems generally to have 
dispensed with the trouUe of reflection^ at first be- 
trayed an inclination for a trial, but at the persua^ 
don of Langarde, Meliadice, without fiurther cere- 
mony, is sent under the charge of four ruffians to 
be^ murdered in a wood. Two of their number^ 
however, are seized with compunction, and per* 
suade their comrades to agree in saving her. She 
is accordingly allowed to escape on copdition of 
leaving the country, but is previously stripped, 
that she might not draw observation by the splen- 
dour of her dress. Thus she wande|is through the 
country, in a dishabille which was fully as likely to 
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attract attention i8 her rojralveiftiiie&tf. Atmaay 
gates she was refused admittanfle as a person ef 
inispknoos character ; but at length fbiuid refoge in 
the cottage of an old woman, who gave her dothest 
and sent her, with letters (^introduction, to a mer« 
chanty wbp lired on the sea-coast, and wasspeedi^ 
ly to efnbark &r Spain. After a [uroqserous voyage 
she was landed at VlUablaaca, the capital of Astu^ 
rias, where she entered into servioe with a female 
couan of the merchant's* 

Meanwhile Cleriadus haying conquered the Sa* 
racens, returned to England, where he was inform* 
ed of the death of Meliadice. He also found that 
his fatheri haying lost all influence, had retired to 
Asturias, and that the defamer of his mistress was 
acting as viceroy. He assaulted Langarde nest 
morning, and defied him to single coQ]l>at; hut 
tbnt prince preferring the certainty of inmiediate 
execution to die risk of a battle, confessed his 
crime. Fhilippon, as may be imagmed, was inoon* 
aoUble for the loss of his daughter, but, spite of ius 
entreaties, Cleriadus would not consent to remain 
in England. He assumed a pilgrim^s habit;, and 
endbariced on board a vessel which was bound ftr 
the Tagus. The ship, however, fortunately en-^ 
countered a stoi^ on the coast of Gascony, which 
finrcedittoentertheportofyilUblanca. Althotivh 
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Ckriadus had formally renounced his country, he 
could not refrain from ascending a hill in the neigh- 
hourfaood to take a last geographiod survey of the 
abode of his parents* 

While ruminating on his misfortunes, a young 
woman, whom the reader divines to be Meliadice> 
arrived, bearing a water-pitcher on her head. See- 
ing him plunged in distress, she attempted to con- 
sole him, and concluded with offering charity. She 
persuaded him to disclose the cause of his grief; 
and while he was yet speaking she recognised her 
lover, brc^e her water-pitcher, and threw herself 
into his arms. The happy couple set off for the 
seat of the Count of Asturias, who, in a few days, 
accompanied them to England. There they were 
legally united with the consent of Philippon, who 
aoon after resigned his crown to Cleriadus. 
: There exists one other prose romance of the 
knight^ of the Round Table, the history of Giglan, 
(son of Gauvain) and Geofirey of Mayence; it 
was translated from the Spanish by Claude Platin, 
and was printed, according to De Bure, in J5S0. 
I have never seen this romance ; but to judge from 
extracts, it is not scarcer than it* deserves to be. 

Besides the metrical romances from .which the 
prose compUations we have analyzed have been 
d^efly formed,, there are a number of otiiers which 
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existed in M& in the library of M. de Sainte Pa- 
laje. None of them have been printed at fiili 
length, bat of those which were written by the 
TrouTeure of the north of France-an abridged ver* 
Moi^ has been given in the admirable selection of 
Le Grrand. A great proportion of the metrical ro* 
amnces concerning Arthur and his knights were 
written in the twel&h century by Chrestien de 
Troyes^ and many of them were afterwards conti- 
nued by Huon de Mery. Some of these relate 
new adventures concerning knights of the Round 
Table, and others introduce new heroes. 

L One of the most beautiful of these metrical 
t^es is Erec acid Enide, by Chrestien de Troyes. 
Erec vanquishes a knight who had insulted an at* 
tetMlant of Queen Geneura at a national hunt. Af- 
ter the battle, £^ec discovered on the domains of 
the person he had conquered, his beautifid niece» 
called Enide, who resided near her uncle's castle, 
but had been allowed by him to remain in the ut* 
most poverty. Erec marries this lady, and soon for- 
gets all the duties of chivalry in her embraces ; hit 
vassals complain bitterly of his sloth, and Enide 
rouses him to exertion. Attended by her alone he 
sets out in quest of adventures, of ^\mh a variety 
are related. One day Erec swoons through fatigue^ 
^d Euide readily believes him, dead. A baroo» 
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fdioie ctstle was in the ne^^tbonrhood, paHCtbgr 
gt the time, and Enide is married to kan, while h^ 
husband b in the fiuotiog fit. A nuptial feast is 
prepared in the roem where Erec lay, but a squab- 
Ue arising between the baron and his bridet on 
account of the obstinacy of the latter in refusing 
to eat, Erec is awakened from his syncope by the 
seise; and being, it would appear, mudi refresh- 
ed by his swoon, instantly beats out the brains of 
his riml, and diq>erses the attendants. As the 
provisions had by this time cooled, he immediately 
departs with Enide, and arrires in safety at his own . 
castle, after experiencing a curious adventure in 
a subterraneous labyrinth, from which he rescued 
a lady who was there detained by enchantment. 

2. La Charette, the first part of which was writ* 
ten by Chrestien de Troyes, and the condodon 
by Geoffrey de Ligny. It relates the early ad* 
ventures of Lancelot, and the commencement of 
his aaoour with Queen Geneura. 

S. The Chevalier au Lion has been generally 
attributed to Chrestien de Troyes, but the Abbi 
de k Rue ascribes it to Wace. Thb romance 
; not be confbunded with another of the same 
^ of which Perceval is the hero. In the pre* 
sent work Yvmn is the principal chnracter, and it 
has given rise to an old English poem» Twain and 
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Gftirain> piibltiAtd by Mr Rkaon. A knigfat at 
the court of Arthur relates that he had beei^|Ada- 
oed to try the adventure of a finiDtain, where a 
dreadful storm was raised by thcowiDg the water on 
a marble stoney but that the eommotioii brought to 
thespot a valiant knight, by whom he had been 
defeated. Yvain resolves to try tins stormy experi- 
ment, and the expected combatant appears* Yvain 
lolls this champton, and marries his widow, who re* 
sided in a castle in the neigUx>urhoed, and finds 
that a knight is necessary to defend her territories, 
and reply to the whbrlwinds from the fountain. Af- 
ter remaining some time with his wife, Yvain sets 
out in quest of new adventures, promising to re- 
turn in a year. When he had exceeded his timcy 
a damsri on die part of his wife comes unexpect* 
edly to the court of Arthur, and reproaches him 
with his infidelity. Yvain instantly goes mad, and 
roams through the country, committing extrava- 
gancies, which> it may be remarked, bear much 
doser resemblance to those of Orlando, than the 
transports of Lancdot or Tristan. It is after he is 
cured of this phrensy that he rescues the lion, 
whom he finds engaged in a perilous combat with 
a dragon* The gratefiil quadruped attends him 
ever after, and is of great service in all his adven* 
tttres. Yvain attest thinks of being recoBcibd to 
S 
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his wife, and begiQ» bis overtures towards accom<' 
mod^on, by raising storms from the fountiuD^ 
The lady, who had resolved against agreement, is 
ritfdEen by tkb species of doquence ; as she find» 
ibe must either be reconciled to her husband, or 
pass her life in an eternal hurricane. 

There are a great number of the fkbliaux re- 
lating to the kn%hts «£ Arthur, of which Gauvans 
is generally the hero, but which also "contain a 
great d«a about Queux, the seneschd />f Ar- 
dnir. 

4. I&leChevidieraP£pe6,fal8elyatt^butedby 
sone to Chrestten de Troyes^ Gauvain is received 
in a splendid castle, where it was the rule that 
every person should be put to death who found 
fault with any thing he saw in the habitation. Ow« 
ing to a hint he received from a peasant on enter-^ 
ing this ceremonious residence, he abstains from 
all criticism : but he was not aware of a second 
regulation^ that an enchanted sword cut.ofiT the 
head of any one who took liberties with the daugh- 
ter of the chatelain. On the second night of his 
stay, the father locks him up in the same change 
with his daughter ; but the lady having taken a 
liking to him, warns him of his danger, and he e&» 
capes with a slight wound in the arm. This dam^ 
sel was afterwards married to Gauvain^ aod of hei^ 
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it related ^e exfUDple of female iofidelttjry oon- 
tcasted with caoiq^ ^fct^K^biseQ^ which has been 
giTen in the. abjHract of TristaiL 

6. La Mole sfuis Freifi hat by some been attri« 
buted to Pajians Mai8iner8,aodby others to Chres* 
tirade Troyfai. 4-. dipconsol^te hwly, n^ounted on a 
mule without a bridle, comes to the court of Arthur^ 
and request fbut one of his knights would set out 
in se^arch of ihiif Mdle^ declaring, that the mule 
knew the ro^ to the place where it lay. Queux» 
the seneichaly pfl^ his services^ butiipeediiy re- 
turns, appalled by the dangers he encounters. 
Gauvain then s^ out^ and after much procedure 
with giants and numstesB, recorera the treasure 
firom the lady's elder sister, who had robbed the 
younger of itr. In th/e original romance there is 
not the smallest advantage to be derived from the 
possession of this liiridle ; but, in an abstract in the 
Bibliotheque des Eofnans, it is feigned to procure 
for the holder tlie cpmforts of eternal youth and 
piifiiding beauty, which gives a.semblance of pro- 
bability to the contest of theso freakish sisters* 
The tale has be^ versified by Mr Way, and by 
the German poet Wiebnd. 

7. The wdl-known story of le Court Mantel, 
printed ia.the Igth century, and in Le Grand, unp 
der the title of Le Manteau mal TaiU^e. 

VOL. u u 
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8. The Hwtory of the adventures of the four 
brothers, Agravain, Guefet» Gdheret, and Gau'- 
vain, all of whom set out in difierent directions} in 
quest of Lancelot du Lac. Agravatn, as a coup 
d* essaif kills Druas, a formidable giant, but is in 
turn vanquished by Sornehan, the brother of the 
deceased. His life is spared at the request of dVe 
conqueror's niece, and he is confined in a dungeon, 
where his preserver secretly brings him refresh- 
ments. Gueret also concludes a variety of ad- 
ventures, by engaging Sornehan, and being over'* 
come, is shut up in the same dungeon with his bro* 
ther. Galheret, the third of the fraternity, comes 
to a castle, where he is invited to play with the 
lady at chess, on condition that if he wins he is to 
possess her person and castle^ but shouldother^ise 
become her slave. The chess men are ranged In 
compartments on the floor of a fine hall, are large 
as lifb, and glitter with gold and diamonds. Each 
of them is a fairy, and moves on being touched 
by a talisman. Galheret loses the game, and 
is confined with a number of other check-mated 
knights. Gau vain, however, soon after arrives, 
and vanquishes the lady at her own arms ; but only 
asks the freedom of the prisoners, among whom he 
finds his brother. Having learned fiwm an elvish 
attendant of the lady, the^ fate of his two other 
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kiiiBmeDy he equips himself in the array of* the 
chess king. In this garb he engages Somehan, 
who, being dazzled with the brightness of his at- 
tire^ is easily conquered, by which means Agra* 
vain and Gueret are delivered from confinement. 
An account has now been presented of the ro» 
manees of the Bound Table, the most ancient class 
of chivalrous composition. Of the usual tone of 
incident in these romances, I trust the reader may 
have formed some idea from the abstracts that 
have been given. In many of those points that 
have been laid down, as constituting excellence in 
the materiab of fictitious narrative, they will be 
found extremely defective. The novelty of inci*> 
dent is not great, as most of the events related 
were drawn from the metrical romances, by which 
the prose ones were preceded. But, if we at one 
view consider the originab and imitations, the in- 
cidents are of such a nature as were never before 
presented in combination to the world. In every 
particular they form a complete contrast to the 
Greek romances. As the fictions concerning the 
Round Table, in common with all other tales of chi- 
valry, ar^ fiill of stories of giants and enchanters^ 
they have no claim to probability of incident in 
one sense of the term, and even that species of ve- 
risimilitude,, which we expect in the actions and 
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machinations of 'unearthly beings/ is more often 
violated than preserved. ' 

The story is invariably told in the person of Ae 
author, and in this the writers of romance have 
perhaps acted judiciously. As the lexploits of io 
many knights were to be related, it woiild not have 
suited to p\it thd account of them in the mouth of 
the principal chat'acter, as he could not be mi-^ 
nutely acquainted with adventures, iu which, for 
the most part,' lie Had nof concurrence. The^tory 
is never carried iDTt> as in the 6reek romances, in 
tie form of an 6pic pbem, comnfencing in the' 
middle of the action, btit trul^ begins with the egg 
of Leda^he adventures ofttie feth^ or grand-sire 
of the hero. The romance cbntmues throt%h a- 
period of twehiiy br thirty yeai'srtod'coiidudes 
with the death' of th^ principal clmracter, or his 
retirement into ii hentiitage ; or' drags tis iJirdugh' 
a long list of desciehdaiits^ The interest, idto'^ is 
too much divided, and the part of the titular hero' 
ik not alwsi^^iife triosl^fcoTisid^ble.' He appears- 
and yanishelUft*e a spirk, and we lose sight ^f Mnr 
too soOn lo regai-d hiiii as the tnost itofiortant cha- 
racter in the wort« In the Greek 'romances, sSL 
the adventures accelerate or iinpede'the solution of 
the fable; but in the tales of chivalry there is a 
total want Ibf unity of design, wUcli prevents our 
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carrying on the story in our mind, and distracts 
our attention^ Indeed> I believe that in the me- 
trical roman^esi^ and those few that were originally 
wriHen in prose> the author had no idea where he 
was to stop ; he had formed no skeleton of the 
story, nor proposed to himself a conclusion to 
which his insulated adventures should lead. 

With respect to those excellencies which have 
l>een termed the ornaments of fictitious narrative : 
the sentipients in the romances of chivalry are few* 
and are neither acute nor elegant. The charac- 
ters of the heroes are not well shaded nor distin- 
guished. The knight, however, is always more 
interesting than the heroine, which must appear 
strange when we reflect that these romances were 
composed fn an age when devotion to the ladies 
formed the essence of chivahy, and that it is quite 
the reyerse in the Greek romances, though, at the 
time in which they were written, women acted a 
very inferior part in society. In the romance of 
Perceval, he appears a great deal, and Blanche- 
fleur yejry little. In some romances, as M eltadus, 
there is no heroine at all, and the mistresses of 
Lancelot and Tristan, are women (^ abandoned 
character. 

The charm of the style and beauty of the de- 
scriptions form the most pleasing features of the 
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romances of chiv^rj. Tliere is something in t&e 
simplicity of the old French tongue which sur- 
passes that of all other nations, and, from an as- 
siduous perusal of romances, where it is exhibited 
in its greatest richness and beauty, we may receive 
much additional insight into the etymology c^our 
own language. 

M. de Sainte Palaye talks in high terms of the 
light which these works are calculated to throw on 
tlie labours of the genealogist, and of the informa- 
tion which they aftbrd with regard to the progress 
of the arts among our ancestors. That writer was 
an enthusiast for this species of lore; and, like 
oilier entliusiasts, was disposed to exaggerate its 
importance and value. That the romances of chi- 
valry are curious as a picture of manners, and in- 
teresting as efforts of the imagination, in a certain 
stage of the progress of the human mind, may in- 
deed be granted ; but with this exception, and the 
pleasure occasionally afforded by the naivetS of 
the language, the most insipid romance of the pre- 
sent day equals them as a fund of amusement, and 
is not much inferior to them as a source of instruc- 
tion. 

Those, too, who are accustomed to associate the 
highest purity of morals with the manners of chi- 
valry, will be greatly deceived. Incked, in their 
8 
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moral tendency, many of the romances are highly 
reprehensible. In some, as Perceforest, particular 
passages are exceptionable, and the general scope 
in others, where the principal character is a knight, 
engaged, with the approbation of all, in a love in- 
trigue with the wife of his friend or his sovereign. 
In one of the best of these romances, Tristan car- 
ries on an amour through the whole work with the 
queen of his benefiictor and uncle. I need not 
mention the gallantries of Lancelot and Geneura, 
nor the cold hard-hearted infidelity of Artus de la 
Bretagne. " The whole pleasure of these bookes,** 
says Ascham, with some truth and naivete^ ** stand- 
eth in two specyall poyntes, in open roans slagh- 
ter and bolde bawdrie, in which bookes those be 
counted the noblest loughts that doe kill most 
men without any quarrell, and commit fowlest 
adoulteries by sutlest shifts, as Syr Launcelott 
.with the wife of Kynge Arthure his miuster ; Syr 
Tristram with the wife of Kyug Marke his vncle; 
Syr Lamerocke with the wife of King Lote, that 
was his own aunte. This is good stuflfe for wise 
jnen to laugh at, or honest men to take pleasure 
At.»» 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Romances of Chivalry relating to Charlemagne 
and his Peers, — Chronicle of Turpin. — Huon 
de Bourdeaux. — Guerin de Monglave.^^Gal^ 
lien RheiorS.: — Miles and Ames. — Jourdain 
de Slaves. — Ogier le Danois, i^c. 

It was formeriy cAiown.that the romances relating 
to Arthur and the kmghts 6f the Round Table 
were in a great measure derived frdm the History 
of Geoffirey of Moimiouth« It lio# remams for us 
to investigate what influenee the chronicle false- 
ly attributed to Turpin, or Tilj^in, drdibishop o£ 
Rheims, the contemporary of Charl^emagne, ex- 
ercised over the fabulous stories concerning tiitt 
prince and his paladins. 

This chronicle is feigned to be addressed from 
Viennes, in Dauphiny, to Leoprandus, dean of 
Aquisgranensis (Aix la Chapelle)^ but was not 
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writtenyin &ct» lOl the end of tfaederehdi or be- 
giBning:of the tweUtti centurj. The real author 
•seema AOt to h^ dearly .aacertained^ but is auppo- 
;aed by some to haive been a Caaon ai Barcdooat 
^ho attributed his work to Turpui. 

This prodttoti6n, it is well known* tnm& on 
.ihe expedition of .Charlemagne to the peninsula. 
4Some Ei-etich writers lUnre denied that Charle« 
kiagne ev^r was in .Spain» but the authority of 
'Sgiahatt is .sufficient to ei^ablidi, the feet. It 
seems certab» tint thoxA the year 777» the assist- 
ance of Charlemagne was Invoked by one qf those 
irameroas aorereigns, among whom the Spanish 
iprovinces w)«re at ihat time divided ; that^ on pre- 
puce of defending his ally^om the aggressions of 
liis neighbours, be extended his conquests over a 
ffettt part of Navarre and Arn^on; andy finally, 
that 09 his return toE^rance he experienced a par* 
tial defeat from the treach^ous attack of an un- 
expected enemy. These simple ^ents have giyen 
r»e to the £Eunous battle of Roncesvalles, and the 
other extravagant fictions recorded in the chroni- 
<»le of Turpin. 

Charlemagne, according to that author, having 
conquered Britain, Italy, Germany^ and many 
other countries, proposed to give himself some re- 
pose, though the Saracens were not yet extirpa* 
ted ; but, while in this frame of mind, he one night 
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jperceived a duster of stars,* which, commendng 
their procession at the Frisian sea, moved by way 
of Germany and France into Gidlicia. This phe- 
nomenon being repeated, attracted the thoughts 
of Charles, but he could form no rational conjec- 
ture as to what was portended. The prodigy, which 
eluded the waking researches of the monarch, was 
satisfactorily expounded in a vision. A figure ap* 
peared to Charles while he was asleep, introduced 
itself as the c^postle James, and announced that the 
planetary march typified the conquest of Spain, 
adcting, that he had himself been slain by King 
Herod, and that his body had long lain concealed 
in Gallicia. Hence, continued he, I am astonished 
that you have not delivered my land from the yoke 
of the Saracens. The i^ostle's appropriation of 
territory was somewhat whimsical, but Charles did 
not dispute his title. This prince, however, seems 
not to have been renowned fi^r a retentive memo- 
ry, and accordingly the apostle took the precau- 
tion, on the following night, of renewing his sug- 
gestion. 

In consequence of these successive admonitions, 
Charles entered Spain with a large army, and in- 
vested Pampeluna. He lay three months before 

' ** loteDtione sagaci (lays Esiobari) sideram corram 
xariosissime rimabatur." (C. 25). 
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this town, but could not take it; because, says the 
chronicle, it was impregnable. At the end of this 
{yeriod, however, he bethought hims^ of prayer, 
on which the walk followed the example of their 
Pottering protot^es of Jericho. The Saracens who 
chose to embrace Christianity were spared, but 
those who persisted in infidelity were put to the 
sword. Charles then paid his respects to the sar- 
cophagus of James, and Turpm had the satisfoction 
of baptising a great proportion of the Gallicians in 
the neighbourhood. 

The mam point with this bishop and his master, 
was to destroy aU tlie idols which could be disco- 
vered ; an undertdcing which, among a people who 
abominato idolatry, must have required a very pa- 
tient research. At length these images were com- 
pletely extirpated, except an obstinate mawmet at 
Cadiz, which could not be broken, because it was 
inhabited by a troop of demons. 

After this Charles founded a number of churches, 
and endowed them with much wealth; grants which 
have been reclaimed with great z^ by the sue* 
cessor, who boasts him as a prototype* 

Charles had scarcely returned to France, when 
a strenuous pagan, named Aigolandus, recovered 
the whole country, which obliged the French mo- 
narch to return with great armies, of which he 
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gave the oommand to Miloi the fiitfaer of Or- 
lando. 

While these trpofw were at Sayoooe, a aoUier, 
named Roqciarioiifl, diedy after having ordered 
one c^ his relations to sell his horse, and distri- 
bute the price among^ clergy and the poor. His 
kJaswyiB sold the horse, but speiit the money in 
carousipg« After thirty days the deceasedf who 
bad been detained that time in purga^ry, appear- 
fsd in a dream, upbraided his faithless executor for 
the misapplication of the alms, and notified to him 
that he mi^ depend on being in Tarjtarus in the 
course of t^ following day^ WhSe reporting this 
imoomfortable assurance next morning to his fel- 
low soldieis, h^ is hvfftUAoff by a 0^t of demons^ 
and dashed ag^iinst a rock as a preliminary to sub- 
sequent punishment. 

, After. this there foUovm a long account of the 
war with Aigolandus^ which was first carried on by 
two hun^d,or twq thousand, soldiers, on one 
party engaging an equal number of the enemy: 
but at length agep/^ral baltle was fought, in which 
were slain ,fort^ ihousand Christians^ Milo the 
commander of the forces, and the horse of Charles. 
Next day, however, the French having been rein- 
forced byjbur thousand men firom the coast of Ita- 
lyi Aigidandus fled to a different part of the penin- 
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iila,«iid Oharlci»#ho upp^u^ lahftresat the ex* 
ample t6 hk^ ^ucce^ior^ of^returning to his own 
coantrfrbefoM* tSpain was entirely subdoed, de* 
patted for Fmnoe.' 

Aigolai^ttfli WW carried die war into Oascany^ 
foHowed by l^e > Moabitesy^ * fi^ioplam) Pkirtfaiaiia^ 
ttid AfncaBB.' At Saactooii (AuitongeXpievibas- 
to a gr^e battle/ certaiB Chrktians havnig fisoed 
their flpeam in the ground tow»rdt night, £oatA 
them decorated neict' morning- With leavet, oma^ 
meats i^hich eigni^d to the proprietosi o^ these; 
warlil^ iBStmrnents tiiat they were aboutto obtain, 
the crow^ of martyrdom* Aigolandus was defeat*, 
ed l6 the batde wfth the less of ibur thoosand of iiia^ 
troops, and fled- to Pempeluna. T^her he waa 
f<!4iowed by Charles, and an army of a hundred and* 
thirty'-fouF thousand men. On this occasion the 
reader i& jpresented with a list of the cftiief warriors^ 
among whon^ are mentioned the names of Orlan*' 
da, Rinaldo, OHviero, and Gano. Charles having 
arrWed at Pampeluna, received a message from 
Aigolandus, requesting a truce till his army should 
come forth fuUy prepared for war. 

' This being granted, Aigolandus in the interval 
paid a visit to Chaises, and was much astonished 
to hear himaelf attacked as Im usurper in the Ara* 
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bic tooguey iriiicb Charles had learned at Coktur 
(Hioidouse). Aigdandus expostulatedy that hv- 
competitorhad no right either in hit own person, or 
derived from his ancestors, to the throne of Spam ;; 
but Charles replied, that the comitrj must be con- 
quered for the extension of the Christian religion. 
Thb brought on a theological dispute between the 
two sovereigns, which terminated, in a resolution to 
fight on the following day, with a hundred soldiers 
{gainst a hundred, and a thousand against a thous* 
and : but Aigc^andus being ultimately vanquished 
in this singular species of war&re, agreed to be 
baptized with his people. For this purpose he 
came to Charles next day,.and found that monarch 
carousing,, while thirteen nakedbeggars were sit- 
ting on the ground loddng on the feast; The 
malapert heathen asked who these were. Charles 
replied, rather unfortunately, that they were the 
people of God whom he was feeding, and that they 
represented, the apostles. Aigolandus thereupon 
notified that he would have nothing to do with 
such a faith. 

Next day a pitched battle was fought, in wluch 
Aigolandus having only a hundred thousand troops, 
and his enemy a. superiority of thirty-four thou- 
sand, was entirely defeated, and was himself slain^ 
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Charks next carried on a war against Furra, a 
prince of Navarre. On the approach of a battie, 
Charles prayed that the sign of the cross might ap- 
pear on the shoulder of those who were fated to 
perish in the action. Those who were marked in 
conseqoence of this ^plication, Charles shut up 
in his oratory ; but on returning from the battle, 
in whidi he vanquished his enemy, he found that 
all those he had in ward were dead, to the number 
of a hundred mid fifty, which^ evinced the impiety 
of his precaution. 

WhSe in Navarre, it is reported to Charles that 
a Syrian giant of first-rate enormity> called Ferra- 
cutus {the Ferrau of the Italians), had appeared 
at Ni^ra. This creature possessed most eiKuber-> 
ant proportions: he was twelve cubits high, h« 
face was a cubit in length, and his nose a measu- 
red palm. As soon as Charles arrived at Nagera^ 
this unwieldy gentleman insisted on single com- 
bat. Ogerius the Dane was selected as the Chris- 
tian champion, but the giant taking him under his 
arm, carried him off to the town. Having served 
a succession of knights in a similar manner, Or- 
lando at length went out against him. The Sara- 
cen, as usual, commenced the attack by pulling his 
antagomst firom the saddle, and rode off with hin%, 
till Orlando, exerting alLhis force, seized hint by 
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the chin, and botb .foil to. the gK^^iind. Vfbetk 
they bad remouBted, Orlando thiakiiig to kill the 
INigaD>oidjfiiiftafftbe.headofhishone. Fecrau 
being now. on^ foot» Oxlando 9truck him a Uow on 
the arm that Jonocked the.iword out of his hiMKi; 
on wMch the giant dew bis adversary '^h^iie with 
a pat of his &t After this the -Opponents fiMJgbt 
on foot* and with swdids, till towards ereniiig^ 
when Fencaii demanded a truce t31 next day. . 
In the morning Orlando had recoume to a new 
sort of implement; he attacked his enemy wilih an 
immense clubi ¥lAok had no more effect than the 
finer i«:eapon. The champions now assaulted each 
other with stones ; but when this species of war- 
fiure was. at. the hordest, the giant being overpow- 
i^red with slefep, again begged a truce. When he 
had composed himself to rest, bis courteous imta- 
,gQnist placed a stone bdow his head, that he might 
sleep Dtiore softly. When he awoke^ Orlando took 
^an opportunity of asking him how he was so hardy, 
that he neither dreaded sword nor batoon. The gi- 
ant, who mu6t have been more remarkable £ar 
strength than cauticm, OLpkuiied the whole matter,^ 
-by acknowledging that he .was every where invu^ 
nerable except in* the navel. Ferrau, in. his turoi 
jnade len pertinent enquiries concerning tJie name^ 
lineage, and &i|h of his foe. . Tins last subject be-^ 
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iog ttattti, Oriaiido> hofung to make a convert, 
explained the articles of his creed. The giant 
opened the controversy by questioning the possibi- 
lity of three being one^ but Orlando vanquished his 
arkhmetioal scn^lee by a number of ingenious il- 
lustrations; as that an almond is a ungle nut, 
though it consists of three things, the husk, the 
shelly and the kernel. The di^utant replied, that 
he now understood how three made one, but that 
he was scandalized at a virgin producing. Orlan- 
do rennaded hin that there was nothing more re^- 
narkable in thiS| than in the original creation of 
Adam* The giant readily waived this pomt, but 
could not comprehend bow a God could die. The 
arguments on this head he seems to have been as 
litslle prepared to canvass as the other topics, but 
entrenched himself within what he considered his 
last strongwhold, that the God who had died could 
not come alive agam. Orlando argued ^that there 
was nothing impossible in this, as Elijah and £Ii<< 
sha readily revived after their death, and that the 
dead cubs of a lioness can be resuscitated on the 
third day, by the breath of the mother. Orlando 
mnsty nodoubty have expected, that the ingenuity 
of this last illustration would have completed the 
work of conversion ; what then must have been his 
disappointment, when the pertinacious Saracen, by 
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. demanding that a sword should be admitted mto 
the conference, proved that his head was as impe- 
netrate to argwnenty as his body to the inciompa- 
rable edge of Durindana. In the ensuing combat, 
Orlando made great use of the infbrmation he had 
received concerning the perforlible part of his an«- 
tagonist, who, being slain in consequence, the 
city of Nagera surrendered to the arms of Charle- 
tnagne* 

After this success, the French monardi recei* 
ved intelligence that Ebraim, king of l^ilia (Se*^ 
ville), who had escaped from the battle before 
Pampeluna^ was encHmped hi Cordova^ ready t6 
resist his invasion. ChaHeSi without loss of tiode, 
marched to the south of Spain. When the French 
vanguard approached the enemy, it found that the 
troops of the hostile army Wore bearded tnasks, 
that they had added horns to their heads, and that 
each soldier held a drum in his hand, which he 
beat with prodigious violence. The horses, quite 
unaccustomed to this sort of masquerade, imme- 
diately took fright, and spread considerable con«» 
fusion in the Christian army, which with difficulty 
retreated t6 an eminence. Next day, howevef, 
previous to an attack, Charles ordered his hoi^Bes 
to be hood-winked, and their ears to be stopped. 
This stratagem, or ars mimhilisy as it is called in 
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the dironide, rendered usdess the tthartial prelude 
of the enemy, and gained Charles the victory. A 
«imihir deviee is resorted to, on a Kke ocicasion, in 
^ Ihe metrical rommice of Richard Coeur de Lion by 
the English monarch. 

The capture of Cordova was the iomiediatefhut 
of the success of Charlemagne, and Spain being 
now entirely subdued, die conqueror made a pro- 
per partition of the kingdom. He Bestowed Na- 
varre on the Britons, Castile on the French, and 
Arragon on the Greeks, while Andalusia and P<>r- 
tugai were ass%ned to the Flemings. 

After the accotmt of this distribution, the historiaii 
modt seasonably introduces a description of the per- 
is&n of his hero, and the capacities of his stomach. 
As to his external appearance, he had dark hair, 
a )raddy countenance; a sterh aispect, but a gfrace- 
M' and eleganft form. This, indeed, appears from 
his dimensions, for his legs wefe thick, his altitude 
eight feet, and his belly protuberatit. His daily 
consumption of provision, though almost incredi^- 
ble, scarcely exceeds that of Lewis XlV., of whose 
diet an account has been served up in the Walpo- 
liaiia. Duritig night, Charles was guarded by a 
hundred and twenty of the orthodox, who relieved 
each other during three watches, ten being placed 
at his head, ten at his feet, and the same number 
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on either ridai each.holdiiig a drawn iword in one 
hand and a burning torch in the other. 

When Chaiies bad arrived as finr as Pampeluna 
on his return to Francei he bethou^^t himself that 
he had yet left in Spain two Saracen kings, Mar« 
sirius (the same who in AHosto is present at the 
8ieg0 of Paris by Agramante), and his brother Be- 
ligandufty who reigned joii^y at Caesaraugusta 
(8ar$gofisa).' To these miscreants he dispatched 
GanmUoa (the Can Traditor of Italian poets) to 
expatiate on the necessi^ of their paying tribute 
and receiving baptism^ They sent Charles a quao- 
ti^ of swf9et wine and a Aeusand hourif , but at 
the same time bribed the ambassador to betray his 
Blaster* GaaBalo% on his return to head^uar^ 
tersft reported that Marsirius was well disposed to 
become a Christian and to pay tribute* Trusting 
to this ii^KNrmatioD, Charles made a disposition on 
his ikim'oh to Franoey by which he lost the half ^ 
hUarody. He himself passed the Pyrenees in safe- 
ty with part of his troops; but the second division, 
commanded by Orlando, coMsting of 20^000 men, 
wa« unexpectedly attacked by a|[V9pilla of SOfiOO 
Saracens, and was cot to pieoesi except Orlando 
aikd a few knights*' 

' The talley of Roncesvalles, where this catastrophe is 
supposed to have happened^ !t6s to the kiorth«east of PaiMi- 
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Tke mam bocfy cf the pagans havbg retired, 
Orlancfo dkcorerad a ilray Saracen, whom be 
hound to a tree- Afber thii exploit be ascended 
an emmence, and sounded his iirory horn, which 
rallied around him a hundred Chrktiansy the re* 
numis of his army. Though the pagi^M had, with 
little loss to tihemsehres, reduced his soldiers from 
90,000 to 100, Orlando by no means despaired of 
discomfiting the host of hn enemy. He returned 
with his small band to tbe Saracen he had put in 
dnrance, and threatened to k3l bkn unless he 
would show him Marstrhiti Tbe Saracen yielded 
to so powerfol an argmnent, and pointed oat his 
king, who was distinguidied by big bay horse and 
round shield. Orlando rushed among the pagans 
nmd slew tbenr monarch, which indnced Beligan^ 
dtts to fisdl back widi bis army on Saragessa. In 
libis brffiiant enterprise the hundred Christians 
were killed, and their commander sereFely wound* 
ed. Wandering through a forest, Orlando arrivipd 
alone at the entrance to the pass of Cnera, where, 
exhausted with womids and grieving for the loss of 
bia army, he threw himself under a tree. As a re- 

p^OD^ It eztendfl to St Jean Piecl de Pott in Basse Na<* 
▼arre, and receWcs its name from the moontain of Roncet* 
▼alles, which terminates this plain, and is accounted the 
hichest of the Pymmtt, 

1 
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freshment he commenced a long address to Ids 
swOrd Durindana, idiich be complimented with all 
the supeiiatives in the Latin language. Fortitudine 
fihnissimei capulo ebumeo Candidissime, cruce 
aurea Splendidissime^ &c. &c. 

The dying champion next blew his hom mth 
such force that he burst it. Charles^ who was then 
in Gascony, heard the sound distincUy, and wish- 
ed to return to the succour o£ his nephew> but was 
persuaded by Gannalon that he could be in no 
danger, and that he was merely taking the diver- 
sion of hunting in the forests. The mMse» how- 
ever, brought to him Theodoricus, the only survi- 
ving knight. Orlando had received the sacrament 
that momingy and had confessed himself to cer- 
tain priests, which this learned chronicle informs 
us was the universal custom of knights before pro- 
ceeding to battle. Nothing, therefore, remained 
for the hero but to make a long prayer before he 
expired. 

At this very moment Turpin was standing by 
King Charles saying mass for the souls of certain 
persons lately deceased, and informs the reader, 
that while thus employed, he heard the songs of 
the angels who were conveying Orlando to Hea- 
ven. At the same time a phalanx of demons pass- 
ed before the archbishop, and notified that the^ 
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were bo £ur on their way to Gdiepmi with the sonl 
of one MarsirhiSy bat Ihat Miohael^ with an angel 
crowds was conyeying the trumpeter aloft (Tubi- 
. ciiiem Tiruniy cum mulUt Michael fert ad lopema). 
Asno pefson could dodbt 4he accuracy of these re- 
:^ot^Ue disponents, Tnrpiii^Huiduiiced to Charles 
the death of his nefdieww Charies immediately re- 
turned to Roncesfrtdlest where he uttered a leam- 
, ed lamentation over^ the reneitts «f Ortendo, whom 
he coQipared to Samson> Saul, Jona^hnn, and. J»- 
das Maccabeus, aiid theh embAlmed the body with 
balsam, myrrh^ and aloes. 

Charles now thought of taking vengeance on the 
heathen, as an incitement to which the sun held 
out to him the same encoun^meot it had form- 
erly done to Joshua* By this means he came up 
with the Sarac^M, while yet reposing on. the buiks 
of the Ebro in the neighbourhood of Saragossa. 
Of them he killed four thousand, a fevourite num- 
ber with this historian, and then returned to Ron* 
cesvalles. Here he instituted an enquiry into the 
conduct of Gannalon, and the champion of that 
traitor having been slain in single combat, he was 
tied to the four most ferocious horses in the armyi 
and thus torn to pieces. 

There is next related the manner in which th^ 
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iCfaristiaiis praMrved die bodies of limt itrnk, 
and the final intennent of each ipodcs ofjo ia a my ^^ 
- The emperor hsvingTOtiiriied to Bam, Si DesiB 
Jnfim^ed him, in a dream, that ali those who had 
fiyien in Spain had thek ana forgiven^ aa4 ait the 
aaase time took the oppertnnity of moatioiiiDg dipt 
-a eimikur merc^ would be extended to those who 
-gave mon^ for building Us chnvdi* Those who 
eontributed wBhagty were fteed Ifon aU seitritttdo, 
whenoe the naaie of Gaul was ehanyed into Fronoe. 
Charles had been much debilitated by his cant* 
paign in the peninsula. For the sake «f the warm 
baths he vepahied to Leodio (Uegejf where he 
i>uilt a palace, in which was painted the story of 
his wars in Spain. Now it fdl out that one di^, 
while Turpin, who resided at Viranes, was ofief- 
ating before die altar, an host of demons, who 

' The origin and incidents of this expedition of Cbarle- 
bmgne are told in a tot^ly different manner by the Spanish 
Jriitoriaas. Thsy weert that CharlcauigBe was oallod lato 
Spain by Alpbonso King of Leon* on a promise to nominate 
bim as successor if he would assist in the expulsion of the 
Moors. Charlemagne was successful in bis efforts against 
the infidels, but the nobles and ehieflaios of Alpbonso dis* 
approving of the alteiior part of their aoverelgs^s compact, 
supported by Bernardo del Carpio, and at length by their 
own monarch, attacked and cut to pieces an immense army, 
with which the Frencb emperor bad encamped on tbe plain 
of RoncesYalles. 
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sewn to be the ac w — liugtt rs in this history) pass- 
ed beAre liiin with nvpsual v^ocity. Having in- 
tenogated one of ^Mese, who resembled an Ethio- 
fuaif and ira» li^^ghig bdind the rest, he was ad- 
Jirertiaedtii^ were aUgomg to attend at the death 
joi cables, and httrry his soul to Tartarus. Tur- 
fm nqueited that, having dispatehed their errand, 
they would -nttpm wkh die earliest intelligence. 
Hie fiends were fakhfol to their appointment, 
f99ift w&te reduced to the mortifying acknowledge- 
«ieot that a Galician, without a head, having 
witi^Kd the sins and merits of Charles, had de- 
prived them of thehr expected prize, md conveyed 
^bft soul in a 4|uite contrary direction from what 
they had intended. In fifteen days after, a special 
jttfMcnger or express arrived at Viennes, who con- 
fiivaed tiie deposition of the demons as to the death 
of Charles, a Ums which could have excited no sur- 
prise, as the sun and moon had prepared the nrinds 
at his sdbjects fbr the event, by assuming a black 
eolourfiorstx days preceding his decease. Besides, 
lus name was spontaneously efiaced from a church, 
and a wooden bridge over the Rhine, which took 
six years to build, had been recently consumed by 
intemalfire. 

Tmrpin concludes his history with a remai4c, 
which seems to be intended as the m<HBl of tite 
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whole work* tbat be who buildi A^diurch on .earth 
.cannot fail of obtainii^ a ikalnce in Heaven. 

I have giTCA this minute eUalifBui of the absurd 
chronicle of Turpin in deference to the common 
opinion, that it had a remarhable influence on the 
early romances relating to Chariemagne^and thence 
on the splendid monuments of human genius that 
have been erected by die. Italian poets. 

It musti howjerer, be remarked, that tbere.are 
few incidents in this work whidi breathe any thmg 
of the spirit of romantic fiction. There are no cas- 
tles nor dragons, no amorous knights, and no dis» 
tressed damsels. Thechronicleisocci]^[Hedwithwars 
on an extensive scale, and wi^ the theological con« 
troversies of the chiefs of the Saracen and Chris- 
tian armies. Some wonders are, indeed, related, 
but they more resemble the miracles of the mimki> 
ish legends than the beautiful fables that decorate 
romance. These fictions, according to the princi- 
ples already established, must have flowed £h»a 
other sources, though the historical materials to be 
£ound in some of the romances of Charlemagne 
may have been derived from the chronicle. It has 
been much doubted whether the Italian poets used 
the original Turpin. Boiardo and Ariosto quote 
him for stories of which he does not say a single 
w^rd, an^ vfhich are the mo^ absurd and incredi« 
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Ue m their pbems; as Voltamt tubsequentlfy in 
the Puoelle d'Orleens* laid the <mus probatuU on 
the Abb^ Tiitheme. Thus m the Orlando Fmrioso^ 

Scrive Tnrpino, come furo ai Passi 
Dell alto Atlaote, che i cayalli loro 
Tutti in nn punto diyentaroa Saasi.— C^ 44* 

The incidents in the Mor^iUe Maggiore of Pulci 
are tl^ose which approach nearest to the chronic 
de, yet Crescin^ni has asserted that it was ne- 
ver seen bj that father of romantic poetry. The 
condusion of the Moigante^ however^ seems al- 
most copied from Tmrpin« Gano is there sent 
ambassador to King Marsilio to negodate a trear 
ty : he treacherously writes that this king is ready 
to pay tribute, and requests Charlemagne to send 
his paladins to Roncesvalles to receive it. There 
tkey are attacked by the Saracens. Orlando sound- 
ed his horn, but Gano at first persuaded Charley 
Uiat he was hunting. At the third blast, however, 
he proceeded to Spain, but Orlando was dead be- 
fore his arrivalf He then besieged and took Sa- 
ragossa; and, after the return to France, Gano 
was pulled to pieces by four horses. These circum- 
stances bear a stroi^er resemblance to the original 
Turpiii than to any intermediate romance, for it is 
clear that the French romance of Morgante is not 
tlie ariginal> bqt a version of the Italian poem. 
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However ibk jnay be, k if probyUey ftma ito 
wide drciilatioii and grtat populanfy, dial tilt 
ehroifide of Turpm had some mflaenoe oa tlie to* 
mances of Charlemagne, or at least the metrical 
tales from which they were immediately formed. 
The work was very generally read in the fourteenth 
century^ and was several times trandated into 
French with YariatioBB and additions. The first of 
these is by Jdians ^ who tired as early as tiie time 
of Philip Augustus^ the next by Gaguin, who was 
librarian to Charles VIII. There w«re also a nimi* 
ber ci French metrical paraphrases and versiims^ 
which were nearly coeval with the origiind dire* 
nide. 

In the reign of St Louis tiiere af^peared a me* 
tricid romance oa tiie ^cploits of Charlemagne by 
an unknown author, which chiefly relates to tiie 
wars of Aat monarch with the Saxons, and their 
celebrated chief Guitidiens (WitUEond). 

About the time of Philip the Hardy, Qinrd, or 
Girardin, of Amiens, rcon^posed a metrical romance 
on the actions of Charlemagne, divided into three 
books. The first ^es eea. account of an eatfy ex* 
pedition of Charles, under the name of Maine, into 
Arragon, to assist Galafire, a Saraeen, whose dawgh** 
ter hemetries after vanqukhing her falher^t ene- 
mies ; a story whidi, m a mueh later nmaace, is 
told of Charles Martel. The second bo<ric < 
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iii0 wwn ia Inly agaiast Didier King of the Lom- 
tMurd% and diftn liule from what k contained in 
the autlientie hiatoriet relating to Charlemagne. 
IHe third book is e metrical venionof thedireai^ 
deofTorpin. 

Nearly at &e tame time, in another volumirioOB 
oietriori romance^ an aocouat was given ^ofCharle* 
nagae'a preparationB for hii expedition to the 
Holy Land, and the adventuraa ef toase of his 
knights who preceded him to that region. There 
tattothfaigy howe?er» said of thecoa^piestof Pales** 
tiatf and indeed the reality of this eaterprise is 
denied 1^ allatttbentic hi«toriani» thoogh it found 
its #ey into many of the absurd and fabidous duro- 
nioles of the tUrteenth and foarteendi centturiea. 

There is. another work soaiewhat resembling the 
chronide ef Torpin^ iHiich, aJBoeiding to the au- 
titers Of L' Hisloire Literaire de k France, Was 
written in IQlSf but the Count de Cayhis pkK^ its 
coii^positieaintbereignofLe*BSlXk It is called 
Phflnmena, and receives iu name from that of a 
pretended secretary ef ChatleaMigne^ but was in 
faotwrittenby araonkofthe AbbeydeGrasse. It 
oontaias an aecoutit ef the exploits of the empeiyir 
a^eipst the Mmfn of i^ftin^ but is mere eqMoially 
develed to tiie history and miracles of the abbeys 
the foundation of wliich the author attributes to 
Charlemagne. 
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In the Reali di Francta, an ancient Italian cbrtf*- 
nicle, we are presented with a fabulous account of 
ihe early ages of the French monarchy previous t6 
the age of Charlemagne, the first exploits' of that 
monarch, and the amours of Milo/the father of 
Orlando, with Bertha, Charlemagne's sister. 

There were also many metrical French romances 
on the subject of the paladins of Charlemagne. 
The northern bards, who followed R^llo to France, 
introduced their native traditions; those, for in- 
stance, relating to Ogier the Dane, and odier 
northern heroes, who were afterwards enlisted into 
the tales of chivalry. The earliest French metri<» 
cal romances related, as we have' seen, to Arthur; 
bat wh^ Normandy had fallen under the donit- 
nlon of the kings of France> and that country be- 
gan to look on England with that eye of jealousy, 
which was the prelude to more open HostiUty, tlie 
native nnnstreb changed their theme of the praises 
of the knights of the Round Table to the more ac- 
ceptable subject of the paladins of Charlemagne. 

The ancient chronides and metrical romances 
thore mentioned, may be concodered as sources 
whi<^ supplied with materials the early writers of 
the prose romances relating to Charlemagne; but 
though they may have suggested the expedition to 
Spain, the Holy Land, and several other circum" 
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Stances* the authors of the prose romances of 
Charleoiagne seem to have written tnore from fkn*- 
cy, and less slavishly to have followed the metrical 
romances,, by which they were preceded, than the 
authors of the fabulous compilations concerning 
Arthur. They added incidents which were the 
creatures of their own imagination, and embellish* 
ed their dreams with the speciosa mracnla^ ^rived 
from the fabfos of Arabia, or the northern and clas- 
sical mythology. Heroes of romance, besides, are 
frequently decorated with the attributes belonging 
to their predecessors or descendants. Many of the 
events related in the romantic history of Charie* 
magne are historically true with regm'd to Charles 
MarteL When the fiune of the latter was eclipsed 
by the renown of Charlemagne, the songs of the 
minstrds, and legends of the monks, transferred 
the exploits of the Armorican chief to his more il- 
histrious descendant 

Thus, from the ancient chronicles and the ear** 
ly metrical romances ; from the exploits of mdivi- 
dual haroes, concentrated in one ; from the embeU 
Kshments added by the imagination of the author, 
and the charms of romantic fiction, sprung those 
formidable compilations we are about to encoun*" 
ter, and which form the second division of the Ro- 
mances of Chivalry. 
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ItkitiU more difficoltto fi^ the dates of Aeft^ 
bulouft tales relating to Charlemagne than of those 
of the Round Table. 



HUON OF BOURDEAUX,« 

though a romance of considerable antiqui^i is not 
su{>posed to be antmor to the ioveafikm of ipnoii^ 
ingf as there are no manuscripts of it extant. Tha 
oldest edition is one in fdlio^ without datei and die 
second is in quartOy 1516. There are also diffinr* 
ent impressiotts in the original languid of amore 
recent date^ HuonofBourdeauxyindeed^seemsto 
have been a fovonrite romance, not only among 
the French, but also with odior nations. The Eog* 
Vsh translaiion^ executed by Lord Bemers in the 
reign o£ Henry VIII., has gone through three edl« 
tions, and it has lately formed the snliject of the 
finest poem in thei German Iai^;uage. 
As the incidents in the Oberon of Widand are 
' nearly the same with those in the old French ro- 
mance, and are unirersally known through the 
beautiful translation of Mr Sotheby, it will not 
be necessary to give so full an analysis of the work 

' Histoire de Huon de Bourdeaux Pair de France doc 
de Guienne. 
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it it ^ttid be otherwiw emided tO| fh>m its anti- 
qaMjr^eaigidarifyy and baaaty. 
• > 'Huaoyattd fak brotber GKrard^ wbile travelliiig 
iEom^-tbeir own domains of Guyenne to pay bo* 
mge to GharTemagPCt are treadienrady way-laid 
by Chailati the emperor's fcm. Haoa haviog kiH- 
ed, in selBdefeneei theftvoorita son of his soye- 
reigDy could not obtain- pardon, except on the 
wbimsical' condition ibit be riKnild proceed to the 
court of^tfie^lmceaAtmmly or Eaiir Gaudfisse— 
tiia^ hesfaDuld appear while tbb potentate was at 
tMe'^-'Cat eS tbe head of die bashaw, who sat at 
his r%ht*haDCU4dBr fas daughter duree times, and 
bring, as a tribute to Charlemagne, a lock of his 
wbite beM^'and four of his most eflicient grinders. 

>Befbre setting out on dua excursion, Huon pro- 
ceeds to Rome, where he is advised to perform a 
pilgnuMgeib Pilestine, and di^ce depart on die 
remMder of his expedition. 

, Haring complied with this injuncdon, and visits 
ed tbe hdy sepuldire, Huon sets out for the sea* 
eoastr bat wanders in a foresi, where he supports 
bimsttf with wild ihiits and honey till the end of 
the third day, when he meets a man of gigandc sta- 
ture, naked, as ftir as clothes were concerned, but 
covered with long hair. This person addresses 

VOL. !• Y 
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Haon in a&lect of liheFreiichlanguige» infomit 
him that his name is Gecasmei and that he is bnh 
ther to the mayor of 'Bourdeiiux ; he had been 
made prisoner.. in a battle wi& the Saracens, but 
having escaped fcom slavery^ and possefiisSng muioh 
of the 4fawir viwe, he had jiidicioasly chosen to 
reside fifleen years in the forest in his present 
comfortaUe predicament. 

Gerasme leads Huon over the Isthmus of Sues 
into Africa ; and vi^n he had conducted him thus 
^Bor, he pdnts out two roads to the states of Gau^ 
disse^ one a jouniey of three months^ the other less 
tedious^ but extremely dangerous, as it passed 
through the forest inhabited by Oberon, who me-^ 
tamorphosed the knights who were bold enough 
to trespass, into hobgoblins, and animals of van* 
ous descriptions^ 

Huon having, of course, decided m fiiTOur of the 
most perilous road, penetrates into the thiekest 
part of the forest. Having followed a path tlnrough 
the wood to a considerable distance^ he comes to a 
sort of star formed by alleys^ which extended as 
far as the eye could reach, except one, which was 
terminated by a palace of most beautiful OruC'^ 
ture, of which the gilded roof was adorned widi 
cupolas overlaid with diamonds. From this su- 
perb edifice issued a costly chariot, in which was 
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ieated a child» ff>parendy four years of age» of re« 
^lendent pemxty^ and clothed in a robe sparkling 
with predous stones* The «dwarf accosts Huoa 
and his attendants, but^ enrage^ at Aeir silence^ 
raises a frightful tempest A voice is heard in the 
air» sayingy ' Huouy.it is in vain you fly me.' Huon 
escapes to a monastery, but is soon overtaken by 
OberoUt (for he was the charioteer), who allays the 
storm, and sounds a magic horn, which throws the 
attendants of Huon and the monks into convul* 
aioDS of dtticing. Oberon, at length, having cea- 
9ed to blow the horn, enters into conversation with 
Iluon : he commences an account of his pedigree, 
and informs his audience that he is the son of Ju- 
lius Caesar and die fairy Cbifalonia, lady of the 
hidden isle ; but that his mother having a malevo- 
lent sister, he was exhibited as a hideou^ dwarf for 
thirty years, after which he was restored to hid 
original form. He farther professed the utmost 
esteem for Huon and his kindred, and as a proof 
of regard gave him a goblet, which, in the hands 
of a good man, spontaneously filled with wine> and 
also the ivory horn, which, if softly sounded, would 
make every oi^e dance who was not of irreproach- 
able character^ and if blown with violence woul^ 
bring Oberon himself to his assistance. 

Fortified with these gifts, Huon proceeds on 
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h& jouriiey. After traveUing a leir days, he ar- 
lires at the dty *Df Tburmont, which he finds ll 
governed bjr one of hb uncles, who, in his youth, 
had heen taken captive by cors^iirsy and having 
become the slave of the fimir Gnudissei had heen 
deputed to govern a Sftracen city ^b^ a reward fbt 
renouncing the Christian rdigion. Hbon ^s oil 
means to be introduced to ihia renegado, and pre^ 
sents himself as his nephew. The apostate teceives 
him with apparent kinAiiesSy but privately meditates 
his destruction. He accordingly invites h^ nephew 
fand Gerasme to a sumptuous banquet, Whi)^ Hs 
guards are placed in the ante-chamber ready Il6 at^ 
tack die Christians. During the repast Hoon pre^ 
seiits his uncle with the enchanted goblet^ but, as his 
relative was a person of abandoned character, the 
liquor instantly disappears. Exasperated at thbpro- 
Vocation,he raMier predpitates matters by throwing 
the cup at his nephewVhead, who is thus, in some 
measure, prepared for thie attack nowmade by a 
whol^ legion of eunuchsand ajgas. Hoon instahtty 
sounds his horn, and while all present are hl^ con- 
sequence dancing with prodigious agiiity, hb es- 
capes to hk caravansary ; but befbre he hto time 
to leav6 Tourmbnt, the governor having recover- 
ed his senses and his resentment, marchesf with all 
his troops to attack Huon, who, considering this an 
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^pmon su^Sci^nt^y jjogf^onaftl to demand ll^e aft-i 
^jst^^ of Oberqo, y iiymedjately ranfivrieed by 
9f^ maj of ahuadrjei thcnjaaodm^trvr^h the &iij, 
^fi ^nersiimimi^. Tb^ gor^mor'^ troops being; 
Gi^ to,pieof^» apd he hiio^ielf akm^ Huon preparea 
^rl^^dqpaituce* Oberon giv^ him a last^^vice 
CQi^^efiuog his jottjcQfij, warping h jm particularlf 
]|pt.ta approach the fower possessed by Aogoula* 
fi%a^mel giaptf.who could only be vanquished 
by a person deff ndied by a certa^ hi^uberkt whidi 
the monster unfort^i^ately kepi i|i hif ^CMStp^y* 
' ^ To this very tower H)W)^ direot^ his.c^r8^,^ and» 
eotfriog it while the giapt ft asleep, he arms him- 
Ifelf winfi the fati^ hauberk* awaki^na the lord of 
the m^or, and lulls him by the ai^^jstance of a 
l^y, who was confined there, aficf. who finds a 
cpHsi^ in her deliverer* 

, I^upn follows up this exploit by possc^ssing hfm- 
8^ of a ring whidi had been sent,to the giant as 
a sqrt of tribute frpfa Gaudisse ; and havii^ cross- 
04*^ arm of the see> he at length ^rivos at Baby- 
kn Oagdad) in Arabia, where that emir held his 
court. 

Having ei^red the palace, and passed Uie sa- 
k)on where the emir was baoquetii^ with a few 
tributary sultans, Huon suddenly ii^terrupts the 
{Measures of the entertainment by removing the 
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head 6f the King of tfjrrcania, who wasdie intend- 
ed husband of Esdarmonde, ^e daughter of Gau« 
disse, and who was then seated atthe rrght-hand of 
het father. He next fulfils the second part of hk 
mission, on the lips of the princess, and i^nc^dev 
widi promulgating his designs against^e beard and 
grinders of the emir. This potentate was but ill pre*^ 
pared with an answer to so novel a proposkion, and 
a mode of address somewhat unusual at hb board. 
Huon, however, having produced the ring of An- 
goulafre, is at first heard with tolerable patience ; 
but when he mentions how he became possessed 
of it, the emir orders him to be apprehended. The 
knight at first defends himself with great courage^ 
and kills a number of the assailants, till at last over- 
powered by numbers he has recourse to his horn ; 
but he blew it in vain. At the first gate of the pa- 
lace, Huon, in order to gain admittance, had pro- 
fessed himself a mussulman^ a falsehood which ren- 
dered the horn of no avail, since from that mo- 
inent his character had ceased to be irreproach- 
able* He is loaded with chains and precipitated 
into a dungeon^ where the emir intended he should 
be tormented with the punishments of hunger and 
bondage, as preparatory to that of being burned 
alive, which was in reserve* Huon receives suste- 
nance, however, and many consolatory visits from 

1 
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the b^uyfid&olannoBile, kterviewt winoh miiBl 
lurv^beea tliem<H'6 agreeabie^at be could not bo 
c&idM(^i8 of ittf claims to tfae favour of thai priof 
cessy farther than havkig cut off the kead of her lo« 
veiFy ificuriled h^ ^itdier, and loiooked out the brains 
of his body-guards^ ' 

After a fevr tender donvenation% Baclarmonde 
prol^Mses hei^f a' Christiaii<, In mady of the ro* 
masees of dmrlemagne, the fiibleihinges on the 
afluslaikoe given by Saracen furinoesses to Christian 
knights, and the treaibns practiiedibr their lovers^ 
sake against their Others or 1iradiets« It must. 
Indeed^ be cbn^Bfsed^ that they are not of the sex 
to which the Mahometan religion is the most fie- 
ductive^ 

The emiryt at the conclusion of a fortnight, pro* 
poses that^kk prisoner should endure the last pu- 
ittshment of conflagration. The jailor, however, 
;«rhQ had been bribed by Esdarmonde, informs him 
^hat Huoa had died two days i^, and had been 
intenred'in the dungeon. 

At thb^ i^riod, Gerasme* whom we left in the 
forest, »nriveiB at Bagdwl, and, idong vi^ith JEsclar- 
^nxmde, plots the deliverance of Huon. Their plans 
are. aided by the invasion of Agrapard, the bro- 
ther of Angoidafire, Mfho enters the capital at the 
jiead of a formidable <a^y> reproaches the emir 
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(most iinreeaoBaUyioiiQ ItHViU tbiok) ^m»l to* 
ving avenged the d^flth «f ihftt gmiit> and fUg^eM 
the alternative of piqringii triple ^nbule mr d^»i»7 
ding hims^ of his kingdom ... . ,_> 

The emir €6dd find fno perAO0 at fbli ^»m% ^0 
would encounter this champion* Aitess ^uraiag 
his gods at considerable hngfh,,9ad tQ, na pur- 
pose, he sudd^ly expresses a vidh that Hum i^ 
Bourdeaux were yet aUi^ This. €|jdctilatlo&.€»r 
lorts from Esc^ormo^dte & ^confession* that Huoo 
k still in existence. The. knight is aoc^ndini^j 
brought forth from his chmgeon^ and the emir pror 
mises that if he vanqaish Agrapard^ he will not 
only allow his beard to be phicked, but will sub<- 
mit to a partial extraction of his grinders. 

Huon having overcome, the giant, prqposes to 
<jaudis8e, that, in lieu of the. de^liation of big 
beard and grinders, he should submit to be bap*- 
tized. The emir not relishing this alteratioa in 
the agreement, orders Huon to be seized, who^ 
trusting that his long suSerings had now appeased 
Oberon, sounds the bom with the reqpiisite vehe- 
ment^. The surmise of the knight is justified by 
^he event. The faury king spears with a formid- 
able army, and the head of the emir is cut ofif by 
an invisible hand« The beard and teeth become 
an easy prey to the con^pieror, and are sewed up 
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by Obenm in tlie gide of Gerasmey wbo was in at- 
Uf d mrnt i^ HaoQ loadi tfro veMeb wkb the traa* 
siireB.of ^'^eoiiri and saiU for Italy ^Hh fisdar^ 
ihond^ alter bang threatened bj Qberofi with 
die sererest puntafamentSy if he should anticipate 
the ddigfatg of ^poatrimony pretioiis te ti^ ful61* 
mdit ef its gtsver ceretnonieB^ 

In most romances^ when a superior being re* 
oeiTes a mortal into fiivoor^ aome test of obedience 
is required. This is. usually violated, and the cooo 
sequent nusfortunes are a aource of endless inci- 
dco^ As to HuoOy he seems never to have re* 
oeivcd any injunction from Oberon, without act* 
ing in direct opposition to it Gerasme, foreseeing 
tiie fate of the lovers, sets sail for Fraoce> carry- 
ing in his side the precious deposit of beard and 
grinders. Soaroely had he Ic^ the vessel in which 
Hoon and Esdannonde are conveyed, when their 
conduct gives rise to a tempest more boisterous 
duHH the description of the youngest poet. The 
ship goes to pieoe# on a desert island, where the 
lovers wander about for some time, and renew the 
i^ace that had gben rise to the tempest; but, 
though on shore, they are not permitted to violate 
the injunctionft of Oberon with impunity. A band 
of corsairs arriving on the island, the captain, who 
|wd been a subject of the emir Gaudisse, immedi* 
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ately recognueB EsciaTtnonde, bitids Hacm to « 
tree, and, in' hopes of a great Teconapeiiaet eaik 
with the princes^ for the capital of YvoiriD, emir 
of MondratH aii4 uncle of BAclaraionde^ : lliougb 
Ht^n was not i^ the ves3el4 a i^pett drives it to 
the coast of Anfaienoe; The capiaii^ having ei^ 
tered one of the port».of that' kingdom, QakSre^ 
the ruler of the country,, comes on board and kills 
the master of the vessel,, on his f efosal to d^ver op 
the prmcess, who is now conducted to the seragtio^ 
and forced to feiccept the hand ci the emir ; tMit she 
informs him she had latdy made a vow of chastity 
for two years, which her husband promises to re* 
spect. 

Oberon, meanwhile, being touched with pity 
fbr the misfortunes of Huon, permits Malemr 
brun, one of his spirits, to go to his assistance* 
This emissary, taking Huon on his back, lands 
him in the territory of King Yvoirin. As the mcr* 
cy of the fairy king had not extended so &r as to 
provide the delinquent with vtt^uals or raimeat, 
he wanders naked through the country in quest of 
provisions. In a meadow he ^Is in with an old 
man eating heartily, who had formerly been a 
minstrel at the cotnrt of Gaudisse, and engages 
Huon to carry his musical instruments fbr meat 
and clothing. On the same evening they arrive 
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aitiiieciittkof¥voiriii.< The miMtrel p^rfbrms in 
gueh a ttUmtier as to obtain rewards from all thc^ 
eourCieni his atfeend^t ako attracts muchnoticei. 
and pli^ at ^hess with die king'i daughter* 

Yrmim, U^g before this time, had been infonn* 
ed of the detention of hi» niece by Galafre. He 
had aceordl^y sent to demand the restitution of 
Esclannonde, which being refused^ hottilities had 
conunenced between these neighbouring sultans. 
The day after Uie arrival of Huon at court, the 
fi)rce8 of the enemy appear ranged in order of bat- 
de, under the walls of Mondran. Huon having 
learned the cause of the war^ £eels every motive for 
exertion : he procures some rusty arms, mounts an 
old luickney, aadi though thus accoutred, bis va* 
lour chiefly contributes to the defeat of Galafre, 
vHio is^ forced to return to his own dominions. 

A new resource, however, presents itself to the 
defeated monarch. It will be- recollected that Ge- 
rasme had left Hu<»i at a most momentous crisis, 
and the lover had rendered himself culpable so 
soon after the departure of his friend, that the ship 
in which Gerasme was enriixurked, bad experienced 
the foil force of the tempest, whi^h wrecked the 
vessel of Huon and Esdarmondev He had, in 
consequence, been driven on the coast of Pkdest 
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l)tie» wber^ be had ymPlA the My 8qpa]|;bK%,9|i^ 
in the course of hJ9 wfiifkdemgB, haAisom^ t9 An^ 
fiilerne» ia bop^ of receiving 90910 lidi^gg oC lug 
master* To Gemme tfae king commmiical)^ the 
situatJon f^ his affiiirs^ imd proposes tibat h^^shoold 
defy a cl^unpion ^tbe itrmy. of Yveirin* Gje* 
tasme havipg coDsesled to this, goes out from Aii^ 
ftierne with a few Christian fii^^Sy aocly in a 
short ttme^ finds himself engaged with Hu(ffi oS 
Bourdeaux. Haviiig recognised each other in the 
course of the combat, Gerasme* with g^at presence 
of mind, proposes that they should uniDe their arrns^ 
and defeat the miscreants. The sdmiU band of Chris* 
tians makes a prodigious skmgbter in the aro^ of 
Galafre, and pushing on at full speedy gets posses- 
sion of his capital. 

That prince^ who seems to bave^been no less re* 
markable^r rapidity of conception than the Chris- 
tians* joins the remams . of his £>rce8 to those of 
Yvoicin^ and begs bn .to lead them on against 
Huon, to recover his o«pitd« Gala&e is as un- 
successful in the coalition aa be was siogly* The 
allied army is totally repulsed in an attack upon 
the city, and Esclarmonde bemg now delivered 
fix>m her captivity in the seraglio^ the Christians 
possess themselves of the treasure c£ Gidafire^ and 
embark on board a vessel in whiph the ma^Tor 
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«f BMrdeaoxy widtmore goodfoitiine than pvoba- 
hfilty^ back nriired dur^ the iiegew Huon is land- 
ed fidfo to Italy/ aj^d m fonnaHy tmited to Bsclaiv 
iniMUle at Romet-bot, on hia road to the eooitof 
Cbari^magtiey heia waj^laidby his brother Girard^ 
who had poMessed himself of his dukedom, and was 
rulfilg Ofi^i'tt wit& oaexamjpled tjrranny* The usurp 
e^pays hi# brother an apparently kind visit at the 
abbey of St Maurioe, where he lodged a few days 
Otthisjotlrfiey to Paris. Having learoed^m Huon 
Uie seerM of the treasure eontamed in the side oC 
Gerasme, he attacks the bearor on his wqr from 
the monasteiy, opens his side, takes out the beard 
atid grhiders, and sends him along with his master 
ia chains to Bourdeaux. Girard then proceeds to 
BnrlSy informs XAwlemagne that his brother has 
MH accoiasp^idied tiie object of his mission, and 
asks a gift of his dukedom. Obaricmagne repairs 
CO Bourdeaux, where Huon is tried by the peers, 
add the votes beii^ equal,* he is condemned 1^ the 
velce of CSiartemagne* Huon and Geramie «re 
ie&tenced to be drawn and quartered^and Esdar* 
nMNS^to be led to the stake. Clnwlemagne defen 
th^B' execution tSl mi4*day, that while seated at 
^litier he msy feast his ej^es with the punishment 
of the murderer of his smi. The spectacle is idioui 
to cimnnenee^ wlien suddenly the gates of the haH 
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in which the emperor was seated, are seized? Irf a 
formidable army. A splendid table is prepared^ 
and elevated abore the sovereign's. Oberon en- 
ters the hall to the sound of trumpets and cym* 
bids. The chains drop from the prisoners, and* 
th^ are arrayed in splendid vestments. Obe*, 
ron reproaches Chariemagne with injiutice> and 
threatens him with the disclosure of his most se- 
oret crimes. He concludes with produdng the 
spoils of the emir, and delivers up Girard to the 
punishment that had been destined for Huon. The 
fidry then retires with the same solemnity with, 
which he had entered/ after inviting Huem and 
Esdarmonde to pay him their re$pect» in his en- 
chanted dominions. 

The story of Huon of Bourdeaux is here com^ 
pletely finished, btit there is a long continuatioa 
which seems to be by a di&rent hand, and is of a 
much later date than the work of which an abstract 
has been given. In the original romatice, Huon be- 
gins his exploits by slaymg the son of Charlem^ti^^ 
He recommences his career in this new romimce 
by cutting off the head of the son of Xhiery, em- 
peror of Germany. That monardbt in revenge car- 
ries war into the states of Guiemie. Huon def^ids 
himself successfully for some time, but at length 
sets out for the east, to beg assistance from the 
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bMket cUSsdBotuHmdt, to witoniy though he had 
hmlrdbred hig father and seduced his sister^ he 
thought Umself isotitled to apply. 
. DnriDg- hit absence Bourdeaux is.takeni and £s* 
dannoiide is conikicted ciptive to the German 
court, ^ere she is persecuted with love proposi- 
tions by the empdror. 

Huon^ while on hts voyage to Asia, experiences a 
tremendous storm* When the tempest has abated, 
the vessd is carried away by a rapid and irresistible 
current, which draws it into the whirlpool which 
connects the waters of the gulph of Persia with 
the Caspmn sea. Huon perceiving a man swim- 
mkig in the mkist of the waters^ orders the seamen 
to slack sails in order to gratify his curiosity. The 
swimmer proclaims himself to be Judas Iscariot^ 
and recommends to Huon to use every exertion 
to ^t out of the whirlpool. At the suggestion of 
Judas^ all the sails being set, the vessel is carried 
into a deep and tranquil sea, where the pilot ha- 
ving no power over llie helm, the ship strikes on a 
rock of adamant. Huon wanders for some time 
among tremendous precipices, and sterile valiies. 
Afier a long stay in tliis island he is carried off by 
a griffin ; and, at tlie end of an aerial voyage, is set 
down on the top of a high mountain, which seems 
to have been a place of rendezvous for these ani^ 
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Dials* Httonkill»fturoftben,idkiGli vasxttbe^ 
an in^prateful return &r the safe, conduct he. liad 
received from thm feUow-mooiiter. Soon after 
his anwai on thisspot, he is pe Bwiited by a celes- 
tial Toiee to gather three qsples of the Tree of 
Youth) which grew by the side of a fimntaki* Ha» 
ving descended the hill, he readies the banks of a 
river, and embarks in a small vessd adoroed with 
gold and precious stones. This boat« carried down 
a stream, and enters a subterraneous cmil Ughted 
by die radiance of the precious ntoatA whidi fbrm^ 
ed the diannd of the water. The rearii^ of the 
waves above is distinctly heard, but after* a few 
hours voyage the bark emerges into a toaaquiiseaf^ 
which Huon reoc^nises as the Persian Gulf. I^ 
lands in safety at the port of Tauris, and is well 
received by an M sultan of that district. On him 
Huon bestows one of the apples of youth, wludi 
gives him the strength and appearanceof aman of 
thirty. From motives of gratituik the sultan puts a 
fleet and army under the command of Huon, with 
which he now [Nroceeds to the assistance of Esdar* 
monde. On his way he lands at the desert isbmd oS 
Abillant, and his fleet being Instaintly^iqpersed by a 
storm of wind, he is obliged to remain ; here he wh 
cends a mountain, the summit of which formed a 
plain, round which a cask was ndling with wonder* 
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f\il noise and velocky. Huon arrests its progress 
with a hammer, and the inhabitant proclaims him^^ 
self to be Cain, adding, that the cask is full of ser- 
pentsand sluurp spikes, and that he is destined to roll 
in it for a certain period. The knight accordingly 
refuses to interfere in his punishmeht, and leaves 
him to prosecute his career in this uncomfortable 
conveyance. 

In the course of his conversation with Cain> 
Huon was informed that a demon, who had been 
the contractor for this machine, was waiting for 
the fratricide in a boat near th& coast* Availing 
himself of this hint, he proceeds to the shore, and 
the evil spirit mistaking him for Cain, receives him 
in his bark, and lands him on an opposite coast, 
where he rejoins his fleet, and sets sail for France. 

Huon does not seem to have been in any great 
haste to bring assistance to Esclarmonde. He vi- 
sits Jerusalem on his way, and enters most gratui<* 
tously into a war with the sultan of Egypt. 

When he arrives at Marseilles, he dismisses th6 
Ariatic fleet, and proceeds to pay a visit to his un- 
cle the abbot of Ciugny, whom he presents with 
one of his apples. In the habit of a pilgrim he nekt 
comes to the court of Thiery, who agrees to give 
him back his wife, and receives the third apple as 
his reward. Huon and Esclarmonde pay a short 

TOL. I. z 
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ctoke^pm ^ AqiMtaioe l^r IiuiMult» who war hk 
niignal chiUy ^ amdi his eldest le^tkaftte son, 
oilfd Arnaody agi^ bkn, i^id at the same time 
diqinifiifajiia three other aons to push their for- 
tune! in die fforld; MUoii proceeda to Pa¥ia» aod^ 
Ginird a&d R^giiier to the coiirt of €h«r]einagne. 
Jim roBiaiioe contaba the aefMuraie adventurea of 
tbetfiMir kai^itay of idudi theae <tf Amatf d akme 
aic^Jp any ^kgree iotereatii^. 

The meitia of Amandweve searoelj proportion- 
ed to the hnportance of hia undertaking; but|, 
thoiigh attepded aafy by a aingle aquiroy ao com* 
pletely waa Hnaault deteated» that the prfncipai 
inhab&anta invest hia brother with the sovereignty 
of the province* Hiinanlt» m»able openly to renst 
thia tQrrent of mipopularity, has recourse to stra- 
tagem. He pretends that he had osfy meant to 
preferve the dnkedom for his brotheri gradually 
insinuates himself into his confidence, and becomes 
his duef adviser. In a short while he proposes to 
him a union with the Saracen princesa Fregonda, 
the daughter of a Spanish, sultan, called Florent ; 
and farther, persuades him to pay a visit to the 
court of that monarch. In hope of obtaining a 
beautiful princess, and converting an infidel, Ar- 
naud sets out for Spain, accompanied by Hunault, 
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who had previouidy infonned the sultan that hk 
brother was coming to solicit lus daughter in mar- 
riage, and to Objure the Christian religion. The* 
sultan and Amaud are thus put at cross purposes. 
The former leaves the work of conversion to his 
daughter, but this princess had do sooner begun to 
love Amaud, than she fbund that she could not 
endure Mahomet ; Hunault is informed of the sen-' 
timents of the princess by his* brother Amaud, 
and immediately acquaints the sultan. In commu- 
nicating this intelligence, he proposes that Amaud 
should be confined in a dungeon, and at the same 
time offers on his own part to assume the turban, 
should Florent agree to assist hka in recovering 
possession of Aquitaine. These proposals being 
accepted, Amaud is confined, and Hunault sets 
out by a retired road for the dutchy. On his Way 
he is suddenly seized with remote for his apostacy 
and treason. Hearing a clock strike while in the 
midst of a forest, he turns towards the place whence 
the sound proceeded, and arrives at the gate of a 
hermitage, which is opened by a giant of a horri- 
ble aspect. This singular recluse Was Kobastre, 
who had been the companion in arms of Guerin of 
Monglave, and had retired to this forest to perform 
penance. Hunault insists on confessing his sins. 
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and the catalogue being finishedy Robastre imme- 
diately knocks out his brains. The ground of this 
commfflitary on the confession is, that he would 
thus die penitent ; but that if he li^ed, he would 
ia&lliUy relapse into iniquity ; atnun of reasoning 
certamly more gigantic than theological. 

Robastre next turns his attention to the best 
means of delirering Amaud from prison. He goes 
to consult with Perdrigony who had been formeriy 
a companion of Gruerin, and was once tolerably 
. versed in the black art> but had for some time re- 
nounced all his evil practices, and retired to a cell 
in the same forest with Robastre. This enchanter 
is at first scrupulous about renewing his intercourse 
with the devUy but at length satisfies hb consci- 
ence on the score of good intentions. 

The giant arms himself with an old cuirass, which 
was buried below his hermitage, and throwing over 
it a robe gains admittance to the court of the sul- 
tan Florent, in the character of a dervis. He soon 
obtains a private interview with the princess, and 
introduces himself as a Christian, and the friend 
of Amaud. In return he is informed by her that she 
pays frequent visits in secret to Amaud, to whom 
she promises to gain him admittance. With this 
view she acquaints her father that Robastre is the 
pnpst learned Mollah she had ever conversed with, 
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lip bjBieans of £u>taitki knights m black «nneim 
Bobastre, avafling hioMelf «f the con^ukm into 
;«iiieh the Sane^nsK^re throura byose of these 
alta^oksy ts^iqpea with the j^neess, a^ arrivessafe 
in Aqoitaine. ; Here they hanra tb^ oiortlfiGation 
to find that ikmntd had been imprisooed bj^lhe 
maternal uneles of HniMnlt. They are tBiiquiBb> 
ed, however, in single combs^ by Edliastre. Ar- 
naud is then restored to his dukedom, and also 
aoooeeds to the Spanish inrinoipalityy by the con» 
version and abdication of hb iather-in^law. His 
anigects also beoooie CSirisdans, for inthose days 
they implicitly conformed.^ the religion of their 
prmce, instead of forcmg him to adopt the faith of 
hispeq>le. 

During these interesting ^traasactioBS, Mik»» 
the second son of Guerin of Monglaife, hod mar- 
ried his cousin^ the daughter -and heirett of th^ 
Duke of Bavia. Regnier had been united to the 
Duchess of Genoa, after defeating « penderoui 
giant, who was an unwelcome suitor, and Girard 
had espoused the Countess of Thoulouse by the 
interest of Charlemagne^ who conceived himself 
obliged to provide for the children of Guerin of 
Monglave, as he had, on one occasion, lost his 
whole kingdom to him at a game of chess* 

To these provisions, however, there seems to 
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la Ihe commeDGement of the roaiance of 



GALYEN RHETOR^* 

which was firgt printed at Paris in the year 1500^ 
Chariemagne and his paladins proceed incognito 
10 JerusideBi. Haying betrayed themselves at that 
place by their eagerness in search of relics, the 
pa^iarch of Jerusalem omsiders it indisp^isable 
diat they should pay a visit of ceremony to King 
Hugues. They find this monarch encamped on 
a vast plain with his grandees, who were all neat- 
herds or drovers, and his mijesty a wiE^goner. Ro- 
land looked into court, where he counted 100,000 
hogs, who were feeding on wheat. The paladins 
enquired if there was lodging for them, and were 
told by the porter ^at he had room for four thou-^ 
aand. On the day of their arrival the Frendi 
peers were very kindly entertained at table, but, 
notwithstanding the ample accommodation, they 
were lodged in the same apartment at night. King 
Hugi^s, though a very good man, was extremely 
curious to learn what strangers said of his hospi* 

' Nobles prouesses et vaillances de Galyen Rhetor^, fils 
du noble Olivier le Marquis et de la belle Jacqueline illle 
|lu Roi Hugues qui fut Empereur de Constantinople. 
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tality> aod aooordiogfy CQncedcd;aii inlerpreter 
in a comer of the chamber allotted to his guests. 
The peers being unable to sleep, begin to brag 
(gaber). Uo^d boa^d that h^.could sound his 
horn with such force that it would bring down the 
palace, Ogier, tbe)Q|utey:ayc^fred that he wouM 
ocumbJe to dust onei<^tibe dUef piUans of the e<fi* 
jfioe. The>boasts f^ Olifier, liie jouagest <rf' the 
peers* related to the.hetiiHtfid Priiicess Jaequdiiiia» 
tte daughter of Hu^ttes# The^ASnaan prince ia 
informed of this conYenation befinie relhring to 
resty and treat* his guests, .with tmdx less cbilitjt 
next momingt than b^ had foaaiBrijr used. The 
paladins having lean^ the; cause iif his reseni- 
inent» Orlando is deputed, tot^aopiainfr him .that 
their boasts were mere fdeisantrks* The kmg, 
however, informs hjm: that bethou^t they were 
in very bad taste, and. that the pabdins must con- 
isent to remain his prisonerst or perfimn what they 
^had undertaken. TheFrench peers accept the 
fatter alternative ; and from the fiilfilnmnt o£ the 
j)oa8t of Olivier, sprung: -Gidyen, the faei^ of the 
f omance, »uraamed Biie|or6, ^r Restaur^, by the 
£ury who presided at his birth, because by his 
means there was to be revived in France the high 
. f pirit of chivalry, which was in danger of being lost 
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by the death of the peen» of CfattrkBiagiie who 
perished at Roncetvallefi. 

This jouDg African haying grown np, set oat 
for Europe in quest of his fiither. Having arrived 
at Genoa, he learned that Charlemagne and his 
paladins are ei^aged in an expedition against the 
Saracens of Spain. To Spain he accordingly di» 
icected huL course^ hut met with siany adventures, 
^ttd perfinrmed a variety <ii exploits, before reach- 
ing tha camp of Charlemagne. Thence he depart- 
-ed for « dtvisioo of ^ the army, in which he under- 
atands his father is brigaded. He arrived after this 
d^atof Roncesvalles, and was only recognised by 
Ihb &tber in his last moments." Galyen having 
•pexiiMrgied the last dijties^ to Olivier, was of great 
•service in the iSubsequent wsur with Marsitius, and 
also detected the treason, and insisted on the pu- 
nishment,.^ Qano ; the account of which nearly 
^Borresponds with the detail in the chronide of 
Tuvpin. I|e was soon, however, obliged to depart 
on hearing of the death of Hugues, and the usurps 
ation of the crown by die brothers of that prince; 
be vanquishes tl^m in single combat, rescues his 
mother, whom th^ had condemned to death, and 
afterwsuds, in her ri^t, ascends the throne. 
The two following romances are believed to hatve 

* $ee Appendix, No. XV. ' 
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been written in the beginning of the fifteenth ceii- 
tury, but the first edition of both is without date. 
In the prologue to 



MILES AND AMES/ 

which shall be first mentioned, the work is said to 
be drawn firom an old book en vers Picards» Miles 
and Ames are also, mentioned in the chronicle of 
Alberic de Troisfontaines, an author of the thir- 
teenth centuVy, who says they perished in the year 
774, in an expedition undertaken by Charlemagne 
against Didier, King of the Lombards. Their story 
is besides related in the Speculum Histctriale <^ 
Vincent de Beauvais, and is there said to have oc^ 
curred in the reign of King Pepin. 

Miles was the son of Anceaume, Count of Cler- 
mont, and Ames of his seneschal. The parents 
of the former, in gratitude for his birth, set out on 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. In their absence 
the Count of Limoges seizes on Clermont* The 
nurse of Miles is in consequence forced to fly 
with her charge, and beg alms from province to 
province. Ames, meanwhile, is brought up as a 

' Le Romao ded vaillans Chevaliers Miles et Ames, lefr* 
quels en lear Tivafit fireot de grandes proufsses. 
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foundliDg by his imde Regnier of Langres^ who 
durst not educate him as bis nephew, because he 
was a vassal of the Duke of Burgundy, who was an 
ally of the Count de Limoges. Miles having 
grown up, repairs to the province of Burgundy^ 
whare he forms an intimate friendship with Ames. 
Their perfect resemblance in appearance is the 
amusement of every one, and gives rise to many 
comical mistakes. 

Miles, however, being at length discovered to* 
be the son of ^be rightful Count of Clermont, is 
forced to leave Burgundy, and flies with his friend 
Ames to Constantinople. Here Miles meets with 
his mother^ the Countess of Clermont, who was 
acting as governess to the Greek princess Si* 
doina. The city was at that time besieged by the 
Turkish sultan, but he is totally defeated, and the 
father of Miles, who had been detained a prisoner 
by the Saracen monarch, is freed from captivity. 
Miles marries Sidoina» and in a short while ascends 
in her right the throne of Constantinople. 

After some time spent in the cares of his empire, 
he departs with Ames for France, recovers his pa- 
ternal inheritance, and bestows a dukedom on his 
friend. In his absence the Saracens bum his ca« 
pital, his empress, and her mother, and Miles, in 
consequence of this conflagration, espouses Bellis- 
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saade, daughter of CharlenngBe, while Ame$it 
united to Lubiaoe, the heireds of the didce ci^ 
Friezelaud. 

Somie years having paased in umronted tepeee, 
the iiriends'at length set out-onti p i l gr ime g e to Je- 
ruisaljem. Whenaibouttoretairn^AiDeaisunexpeet* 
edly saiitten with leprosy. On their arriraly WM^ 
is joyfully Teceiyed by B^Uissa^de ; but hk tmfinr^ 
tunate companion is driven from his own castle by 
bis wife, who appeartr to have been ignorimtof the 
value of a husband of this descrifftioik The sor-' 
vaats, whom she then detaches to diMm Ud^ being 
moved with c0nipassion, condud; their master to 
the castle of Miles, where he is received with the 
utmost hospitality^ and is at leof^ cured by the 
intervention of St James of Compostella. The two 
fnendsy in consequence, set out ^m* (xalicia on a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of that apostle, but are at* 
tacked and dain while crossing the Pyrenees, wbich 
seems generally to have been for the Frendi an 
unfortunate theatre of war. 

Miles, when he proceeded to Spam, had left 
two children, Anceaumeand Florisdli^ in the cra- 
dle* These in&nts were constantly guarded by 
an ape, who acted as an assiduous nurse, and was 
gifted with a most excellent understanding and 
benevolent disposition. Lubiane, the wicked wi- 

1 
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dow of Amef, tesohres^ in cooeeit with her br<K 
t]i0i^ OD tbe d^itruelkm of these children. Tho 
Ci MPfOM , their mother, is privately put to death, 
•odihe dddt^n carried off,, to the great conster- 
Mllt>n of the ape* After three months detentioit 
at the resideiice of LvSbmne they are thrown into 
the sea. la this eztremi^ two do^hins were iaac^ 
tooatdyiii waiting; one of whom carried Ance*- 
anme to the toast of Provence, where he is pidced 
iq^ and educated, by a wotdman. The other con^ 
dacCs FlbriseSe to the diores of <^enoa, where he is 
Udcen imd^t the protection of a lioness, who intro- 
duces him to her cubs, with whom he is gradually 
accustomed to hunt. Lubiane and her brother set 
out in the meantime for the court of Chariemagne^ 
to detain a gtant of the comity of Clermont, on 
pretence that the race of Miles is extinct. Tlie 
ape, who at this time was on a visit to Richer, the 
old seneschal c£ Miles, having learned the step 
they were id>out to take, suggests to hh host the 
propriety of writing to CharleinJEigney to give him 
•eme insight into the character of the claimants. 
The ape charges hnnself with the letter, but from 
the badness of the roads, and want ofreli^^ does 
not arrive at Paris tiU some days^after the traitors. 
He makes his first appearanbe at court, thou^ 
still in his traveling, dress, dvrin^ a great fesiiva]. 
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and signalizes has entrance by assaulting the counts 
ess Lubiane, raiding her garments, and even com- 
mitting outrages on her person. He then presents 
the l^ter to Charlemagne, who thinks the matter 
of sufficient importance to consult his peers. The 
difficulty is to find a champion to maintain the ac^ 
eusation : the ape> however, readSy ofiers himsetf 
as the opponent to one of the relations of Lubiane^ 
who stood forth as her defender. Defiances of this 
description, singular as they may appear, were not 
unknown in France about the period of the com- 
position oi this work. In Monfau^on (Monumens 
de la Monarchic Fran^oise, vol. iii. p. 68) there i» 
an account of a combat which took place in 1371 
between a greyhound and a knight, who had trea^ 
cherously slain the dog's master. The animal at- 
tacked the assassin with such vehemence when-" 
ever they hiq)pened to be in company together^ 
that suspicion was at length excited, and Charle» 
the Wise appointed a solemn combat between the 
parties. The knight was provided with a dub. 
The dog had only his natural arms, but was sup- 
plied with an open cask as a place of retreat; the 
just cause prevailed^ the traitor was forced to con- 
fess his crime, and the memory of the event was 
preserved in a painting in the hall of the castle of 
Montargis. On the present occasion, too, the good 
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cadse tai oor ape A« tiSimiphi^ The ciiain{fibQ 
of LiibuDe k soda ob^gM to oonfissri Juif^lf vm^ 
^^oAed to mre YdaaUHitam bein^ t9Th to fkebgt 
aetordin^ to tirie eiteblialM cusDomt hi is hsnged 
aftdr the eombatv' and Lfibiaue it buhidd alhU; 
Hie aoSkor of tlii tosnbde kifoiin nbt that tfcuhlK^ 
tbrjr of the ^pe^- and {larthidlafiiij of tint battle^ werV 
detiiiSbled m his tim^ ob tfe i^^Ud of tbe gtarts 
tadt Hf the {Mtece bf Ftoi^ wHiofar wall binmc^ I 
belief m 16i8* 

WMl^theape^wwttoJdiBtibgdMflbg'lMflltelfati 
cdort^ And prd^Huni% mltt^miB fbr fotwe airtifti^ 
Bbtisefe, tihe son of Milies^ havil^ foUowed hk 
comraJOeift thfc 7<$dbf ikmt, in tlile oMnne tf tbt/r 
Md tportl/ « fbr as the V^nMah tenitoiy^^ im 
caught by 6lpriBBit> M Saracen kidg of tet ooai^^ 
t^; who delighted fih ifab cHase of wfldbeait&r 

jto^Runey the odier son bf Mile&> bdng'deteotL* 
ed In im ini4%Qe wkh das dA^ter of die mtod^' 
masii k driven from tiie hotisei Jind.dlesfotieftQir 
to a itaMiastdry in die dc^bbbarinied. To tUi 
j^e ftfelKW Ab aentabhat^ attended' b^ die ipef^ 
cfSttnti to p^ fab dcfrofiois;^ TUt anUal/ b^ die 
Gfotikm kt Ma w^wsi aodh reibt^s^ hi? ji\m§ 
master^ and persuades the seneschal;* # tUb0 Unr 
along with them. 

volt I* 2 a 
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He is accerdinglj introduced by the ape at the 
court of Charlemagne, and serves in an expedition 
undertaken by that prmce against Venice. In that 
cunpaign Floriselle distu^idus himself on the 
side. of the fiaradens, and Anceaume on that of the 
Christians* ' Anceaume takes Gioriant, King of 
Venice, jHisoner; and Floriselle overdiroies and 
sends captive to Venice the bnrrest peers of Char* 
lenu^e. The two brothers, at lengUi, are sent out 
against each other, and after a furious contest, be- 
ing mutually tired, they sit down to rest. An^^o 
dave terings refredimiaits to FiociseUey and the ape 
fffesentsa'collation to Anceaume. The singula- 
rity bf their attendants becomes the sidiject of con- 
ittrsation, and.^eads the young warriors to recount 
to.eacb.other the story of the early part of their 
lives. FroitaL this mutual detail they conjecture that 
they are rehited, and their inirmises are contoned 
by the ape, who> with:muich:flympathy, embraces 
^uam alternately. Floriselle proceeds with his bro- 
thfis to the icamp of Charlemagne. The apetraces 
on the aanditheiir eariy adventures in admirable hi^ 
erog^phicks,. and afterwards dies with joy at see^ 
iog.his young masters become powerful and re? 
wtiiedionb* 
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The romance of 

JOURDAIN DB BLAVES,« 

printed at Farit in 4to witliout date» and Paru kt 
fioiioy 15^9 taxy, in one respect, be regarded as a 
continuation of Miles and Ames; Jourdain, tbe 
hero o£ the work, being the son of Girard of Blaves, 
who was one of the children of Ames. Jourdaia 
came into the world with one d his legs white as 
snowy and the other black as ebony; one of fab 
arms was of a rose, and the other of a citrine co* 
lour. A derk explained that these personal pe« 
coharities portended a ch^ipiered life, that at one 
time this party-coUmred infant would be seated on 
a throne, that at another he would be poor and Uk 
captivily. 

Theise predktions are verified by the event ; for 
after vaiious vicissitudes, Jourdain at length ob- 
tains a kingdom by espousing Driabell^, Princess 
of Gardes. Daring a voyage to France, which he 
nndertookf to recover hi? paternal mheritance, Dri« 

' Lfs foiu etprouessei dp npble et TaiUant Chevalier 
Jonrdain de Blavei leqoel cooqoeta plosieon Royaumei 
Barbares— les peinet qu* il eat a obtenir V amoor de la bell^ 
Driabelle fille aa fort Hoi Kichard de Gardei, 
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abelle* who was pregnant at the time* is one day 
believed dead while in a swoon, and thrown over« 
board in a cask. 

After the lapse of 0bnie years, a suspition strikes 
our hero that the princess had been prematurely 
tivown c^Btbomd* U^ sets ^t ia qUest of h^^ 
flftid iiter serte fean aeardi finds her ^^idUng 
wfth a hermit in a foreit in die territory g£ Fmu 
Tbewooidettciinb in which )^ Ukd been enslnrined 
#as pkked «p on the sdioi^e, to whidi it had floa^ 
dAy by a uiBldr in the fte^hbeuHkoDd, who recehrad 
Driatelle In his houis^ but exposed the daughter 
t6 wh&tik ^bUt ^W^ afier gave birth. To mcxk 
iS^ i&t^ doNc^ii^s with wfaidi she was persecu?^ 
fed by her hdfiH, «^ had sought refiige with the 
t^htBb. Q6bh fifter thi^ diM^ivery, thie kii^, wMia 
hUtttt^, ^tf^day hi Che forest meets his daughter ia 
company with two &wn8» and a hind> by whom die 
hkd Mtfi kindiy ^utr^oed when ek|Ni8ed by Uie 
tiilAelt. The qu^enidehtifiesfalkt^ certain m»r& 
OitLth^Ahm^ ^^bsiBlrv^ after her birth; and as she 
#tts i^y b^uMd, and of coui«e weH educated, she 
wis bi^tii^M to Sadoiiii^, the Sarac^iuc king mi 
Scotland, whom Jourdain had recently converted, 
^<mg with his peoplei to the true faith* 
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The roBianoe of 

DOOLIN DB MAYSNCE 

is supposed to hare been written darisg the retga 
of Charlet V9I« of nrance, that is, about the end 
of the fifteenth century. This conchision is drawn 
partly from the language of the woric— partly from 
the character and actions assigned to Charlemagne. 
The romancers who wrote a few centuries after his 
death did justice to his talents and virtues^ but 
their successors have painted him as an unreason- 
able monarch, and sometimes even aa a cowardly 
Ihdight. At whatever period it was written, it waa 
first published in 1501 at Fm^, by Vertofd. Thia 
edition was followed by a second in IMO, 4to, 
ftom the same place, and a third at Lyonb, I6(H» 
Dodin of Mayence, the hero of diia romance, 
was the son of Guyon of Mayence, who, while en- 
gaged in the chacci had the misfortune to run 
down a hermit in mistake for a stag. As a suitable 
{^nance, he occupied the cell of the deceased for 
the remainder of his days ; and his son Doolin, 
who was his sole companion, was bred up at the 
hermitage. When he attained the proper age he 
performed the accustomed exploits of chivalry.' 
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His most important atchievement was the coaqnesc 
of Denmarky which he subdued after an eight years' 
war, and transmitted the crown to his po^erity. 

The romance of Dooliii is by no means mterest- 
ingy and its hero is chiefly remarkable as the an- 
cestor of a long race of paladnis^ particularly Ogi-> 
er the Dane, so frequently men^ned by the Ita- 
lian poeCt. 

The fidndous history of 



OGIBR LE DANOIS/ 

though not printed till about the same period with 
that of Doolin, was written at a much earlier date, 
er, at least, the incidents were earlier imi^;ined. 
They were probably first conmiunicated to the 
French luition by the Norman iuTaders^ and were 
embodied in a number of metrical romances writ- 
ten in the reign of Philip the Har^, or Philip 
the Fair. Tlw longest of these is a^bnted to 
Adenes, herald to the Duke of Brabant. Theinfa* 
mous and traitrous character assigned in the prose 
romance to the knights templar, makes it proba- 

> Rosam do preoz et TaUlant Chefoller Ogtcf le Da- 
noisg Dao de Daneqiarck, &c« 
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Ue tkai it wasr written in the ime of FMfip the 
Tidr, in wfadse reign the order was suppressed, on 
aceo«ait cereal or eMedged enormities. 

I>»olin of Mayetiee had bjr his wife, FHrndrina, a 
«m caikd GtoSteff who succeeded to him in the 
kingdom of Dcnmairk, and Ogier the l)ane was 
son to this mon&M^h. 

The hkkB, who only act a part in the more re^ 
cent romances of the Round Table, appear in the 
earliest tales rehtting to Charlemagne. Not fewer 
than six of these intermeddling beings presided at 
the birth of Qgier. Five of the number beiitowed 
on him the most precious gifts and accomplish- 
ments, while Morgane, the sister of Arthur, who 
was the sixth} decreed, that when Ogier had pass- 
ed a long Mc of glory, he should <^me to her pa- 
lace of Avafien in his old age, and, laying his lau- 
rels at her feet, partake with her the enjoyments 
it^love in the finest residence in the universe. 
' Some deputes having arnen between the king 
of Denmark and Charlemagne^ Ogie^, who was 
now ten years of age, was, at the adjiistment of 
diffisrence^ sent as an hostage to Paris, where he 
was instructed in all the accomplishments of th^ 
time. At the end of fbnr years, Charlemagne, ir^ 
Htated by some new transgression of the king of 
Denmark) banished Ogier to the eastle of St Ometi 
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^v^PWQB 4i«p<»9A IP. «Ud^ ^ ^oraius <M age rQr 
j|eiTe4 Mpa lor Ai^ de$ii«ip 9! it^ ftideR; bm l^o ift 
unfortunatelj withdrawn firoqi n f^goof:?^ W^^ 

p^f^gn^'s UQWQf^l^ fpp, >f ha w^f qwiouft pf ^ f er 

The ^jit in»i?y«BD^ ^e Pai^lh hfire 1#wp#4 
on his «Tr^vat w|i> ^Pel^ii^iw^ hf|$ 909^ him 
Ibe fyther 9f: a ^Dn^ ^^ t^e T^jutt ^a$ he ha(4 mor 
<^ei^ to 1^ Cfpwi^ of PcMM^afk bf , tiie df&ipi^ 
qS hvi. p^enU. If e took iii^Dg^dia^ pos&e^^, of 
ftw ^v^pp^i^i^ya ^1 f»fter # r^Jgn 9f ww# ye^a he 
r^ijg^ Ui, ^d f etujif^^ ^0 IBtm^* 

M^Apwhile th^ «cm o/Qgipr a^d Qf^J^sfan^e bad 
g»)ra ^ «pA v«» ^ 4«8f^ir¥^ ftYOJtfite al Uie 
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coivA oCChwrkomgn^ Que daj^ haffngunfarui^ 
xiat^l^r vanquMtctd dMiriot at a gaiiie#f ^Wit, tkafe 
priocet who W|i not remadcaUe ftr bia finbear* 
tOOBi atctMdi turn d^ul wHh the oh^ai haanL Tlw 
^Tafpflffalfi^ fiiAer of the victiin ipsuked hk aav^ 
trngo fl^ gCttM^ ia coniequffince of this outrage^ 
tiM lie vaatecadtafljr into Lc«Qhfu%« Dkliai^ 
]R»g «f^ thiik couii^^ was thea at war wkh Ohad^ 
magne ; bat, spite of the assistanoe of Ogajer, heaa 
woffted hf the Brfuich monarch. The Danish 
faer^ eaqapieid from a castle ia whidi he was faa^ 
«I^Pq49 fa{Ut while adeep by tha snie of a fnuitfaifH 
he waatd&eocapiaye by Archbishop Turpiii. Ogiea 
feiiiafd lobe necanciled to hia sovereigiiy ualesa the 
gmlty Chariot was ddinfered up to his veogeaaoe. 
Ilt^se conditioM were oompMed adth, but whai| 
Q^i was aho^ot tosti^ce off the head of the ptiiioe^ 
](i1b arm was arrested by the voice of ati aagei^ 
cOBoraanduig him to spare the eon of Charkmagae. 
After this interpositiOD, Ogier r-etume^ te his 
ohfldienc»» and was soon, after employed to coal- 
bat a Saracen giants who had landed wtd| a great 
army in FVanoe, but was defeated and ^a ao* 
oirdtag to the fini^ bt of aU pagana aad gtaots* 
Ogifflr received as a reward the hand of the pri«« 
cess Chaace of England. This laify had Ibllowei 
her %ther to franc^» who cme there to do hooMige 
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f<nr hii crown. She had been intereepted, howw 
ever» and detakied bj the pagans, iron whom she 
WIS rescued by the exertions of Ogier» #ho9 M&a 
after his union, passed ofer to England^ and in 
ri|^t (rf'his wife, was tkeicr acknowledged as Idng: 
but, tired of the enjojrment of an emfHre which had 
been so easily gained, he soon after set out in quest 
of new adventures, the account of whidi Ibrms tbie 
second part of the romance. 
1 Of this division of the work, a considerable por- 
tion is occupied with the wars in Palestine* Our 
adventurer successively seized on Acres, Jerusa-* 
km, and Babylon^ of which dties he was de>- 
elared king, but resigned them in turn to his 
kinsmen, who had accompanied him on his ex- 
pedition, and anew set sail for France. For some 
time. he enjoyed a fiivourable breesle, but al lengA 
bis vessel was driven by a tempest on a rode, 
to. which it was immoveaMy fixed. In propet*' 
lion as provjsmns [failed, the saibrs were in turn 
thrown overil)oardtf When all hia crew had been 
thus disposed of, Ogier landed and directed his 
steps to a castle of Adamant, winch, though in* 
visible during day^ shone by night with miraculona 
splendour. His first entrance into this mansion 
has a striking resemblance to a description in the 
romance of Partenop^x : every thing is magnifi-' 
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cendyjuraiq^ed, but no person appeaHu At length, 
hanng entefed a saloon, be perceived a repast pre- 
pared, and a horse seated at table, who, on the ap- 
proach afOg^eVf instantly roee, presented him mill 
water, and then returned to his diair. Hie hos« 
fitaUe quadruped next made ngns to his guest to 
partake of the riands, but Ogier^ little accustom- 
ed to fellowship with such hosts, and scarce com- 
prehending his imperfect gesticulation, 1^ the 
whole repast Hmt behoof of the landlord^ who, ^f- 
ter a plentHul supper, conducted the stranger to a 
raagnilicftnl; diamber prepared for his repose. Next 
xaoming O^er went abroad, and followed a path 
which conducted Mm to a delightful meadow* 
'tWelcome,' said the fmry Morgana, who now ap* 
peared ridilj attired, amidst an assemblage o£ 
beautift:d n jmpha^*' welcome to the palace of Aval- 
Ion, where you have been so long expected/ She 
then re-conducted hkn to the palace of adaBKmt^ 
bt>t the reader hears no more of the horse, nor 
any satia&ctory reason why he was preferred to 
the office .of croupier, and selected to do the ho* 
nours oi the castle, for which he must have been 
but indifferently quailed, either by his dexterity 
in carving,. or his talents for conversation. 
On his arrival at the palace. Morgana placed a 
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ri)i^ op jiJie hm^ tf Qp(r» wha# thmf^ at dut 

a|f4y fH^wnod th^ app9»raooo of ajrouth of t;lurtf^ 
Sb0 ^ft^irardi &iod oo hii brow ^ goldeii erfw»)i 
a4oKD^ with pnQcioits stoiaMy vbicfa fimned leam 
<^ vayrlle and of korel* Bgom tly m o m eat ^ 
court of Chadeviogi^e and it^i gloned wero e&cedr 
fiioni b» r(»co}loc(Mn*tt-the throMef of Deanaikr 
ium) Pfdes^tAO vanitlffiill from ^ view-irMorgaiiai 
ym» now 1^ 8ole obgect oflus deiroAm. Tho dc*» 
%ht8 of her ga(cl«R and judiice ijroro over Tonoil 
l^ magio; fmi, aa doacrtt^ m the roouneey |»> 
iili»4usof tboiUiiiiaiijiof Aldna* llio f^py also 
iDilrDdiKied her lover to the acquaiatanee d' bar 
brpthof ArAuff wl^o luidredded wiih jier for the 
Iiat four huodred joait. Oberoa ^oe, anotbor 
b^otiier of Jkkfr^ana, het^eo^ oan^ ^o visit hk 
Ader, a»d ^ee4 at her disposal a troop of spirits, 
ifho aflWHood a Tariqty of forai^ af^peaving, in Ibo^ 
diape of LaaeJoloty Tidgtan, or some other kn^bt 
of the Roun4 Table, a^ if to cobshH their iof^-^ 
reign on the interpretation of th^ Uws of that oe* 
lelvated iastitutioA, and to discourse nvlth hbn oa 
tlieir fonber ei^ploits. ^anetin^es they look the 
figures of giants and monstcars^ and came ^attack 
the pavilion of the n^onar^. Ogier and the Bri* 
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tifh hnij ynn^A^hbKd i^besdi ether's Mcmtyg 
and wmm fhniU^ddy esgi^ed in joint mid toiirm^ 
dMDt with iMstfr imagkiaapjr foesi' 

Two ktmcMd jekn havibg elapsed id the8ii 
aiUwbdeiiliVtl^ Mm^iO; arrived M which Ogi^ 
#aii isKdoni te' be sepaiiated for a ihoH while 
Irotft' hit mkbesft The erowh of ibtgidtfcilnMi 
IM^a^tteen n^iboved from hn brow, the ^ode* 
e# his fdrM^r life bUr^ on hicf m^mori^, and fad 
BOtdMalf Aepaa^ted for tbe oMHiof Fninoi&, wherd 
he waa d^sdMi to r^^lve, under the filrtt of the 
Captfts; 491 spint of i^vahy which hkd sunit uo^ 
der the D^Me muideilsoriB of Chak-lete^He* The 
itftuttfloa deioHbesy ift « wAy atnwh)^ enough, tfad 
UttonilhiiM^ of thte ooofciers at the appearanite 
of this celebrated hero, and his reciprocal sur^nid 
aft t&b otehge tbbt had taken phice iir nMsuks^ and 
^^Uf^nui Fmneev and evbn Paris, n^re at tiustiail^ 
llri'feii^sed'by the ^btthern nalionsr who hirid ae^ 
BiGid^in.in<)rmiaidy* C%ief was appointed to coma 
iSUsBgl iati oitpeditAm a^iinst thein> and by restOB* 
llflg thfe gttifuihe BfArit of chivaftjr in hit amfyt ^m 
iSt^y i^imd the etiemf. After his Return h^ alN 
«iMi@d m thb ibeetixfgs 6f the oouncik ; mi^ m tfae^ 

a 
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coune of a twehremontlH revived throughoiit the 
kingdom the vigour of Ihe age of Chariemagne. , 

As Ogier still foere the ring he had received 
from Morgaaa^ which gave him the appearance 
ofunfiided joxAh, he was highlj &,yomed by the 
ladies of the court. The secret^ however, had 
nearly transpired by meims of the eld countess of 
Senlis> who> while making love to Ogier, drew this 
talisman from his hand and placed it on her own* 
Sbe msjNmtly blossomed into youth, whiie Ogier 
shrunk into decrepitude. The countess was for- 
ced tO'give bac^ the ring, and former i^>pearances 
were rei^red ; btit, aa she had discovered its va- 
lue, idle employed thirty diampions to regain it, 
aU.of whomrweEc suooessively defeated by th« 
knigfat*^ 

The king of France having died about this time> 
the queen wisely resolved to espouse a hero, who^ 
with the' blocMn and vigour of thirty, possessed the 
experience of three centuries : but when the cere- 
BMHC^. was about to be performed, he was suddenly 
carried away by Morgana, and, to the misfortque 
of chivalry, has never since been heard of. The 
£Euries of romance are much in the habit of con- 
veying away mortals who possess the qualities that 
engage theic affections. In the Arabian tales, 
Ahmed; son of the sultan of the IndieSi is carri? 
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«d to the castle of the fiiiry Pftri Banou, who wai 
enamoured of him ; and in the ft^lian of Lanvalt 
the knight of that name was brought, like Ogier, to 
Avallon, whence he never returned* 

The romance of Ogier k certainly one of the 
most interesting of the class to which it belongiy 
and has accordingly gone through a great number 
of editions, of which the earliest was at Piaris, in 
§6iaOy by Verard, and the next at Lyons in 1525. 

The hevo of this p<^lac romance has been the 
subject <^ two romantic poems in Italy, II Danese 
Uggieri, and La Morte del Danese. He is also 
fffequeotly mentioned by Ariosto and Boiaidob 
Pulci, in his Morgante Maggsore» alludes in a jocu- 
kor ikianner to the fiction of his long-protraoted exf 
Lstence : — 

" £ del Danese che ancor tWo sia 
Dicono alcuD, (ma noo la Istoria mla), 
£ cbe n trao?a in certa grotta oicani, 
£ spCESO armato a cava! par cbe stia. 
Si che chi il vede gli mette paura." 

Morg.Mag,c,2S» 

There exists a romance which gives an account 
of the exploits of the son of Ogier and Morganet 
called Meurvin, from whom the celebrated God- 
frey of Bouillon is feigned to have been descend- 
ed* This work has gone through a good m^j 
editions, but is totally uninteresting. 
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It bin alreadbf bertt mAiSl^06eif t&iit. Ogier tHe 
Dane Was graiiiUon of DocfUn of Mfljrenee^ Dop* 
Im appears td have be^n the patriarelx of chivsthir i 
foTf besides hib eldest son Geofirey> the Mhet 
ef C%ier{ he had a child of hk own name^ ^ha 
idiorded ihh ebuntry df Mayence, md was the 
ancestor «f Gan, who acts so viUaibous a pait in 
lliie ital^ poems. A third sdn bf Doolin was 
Beuveky eomt of A^remont, whd was the fathet 
«f Vhiafo^ ind tbe Christian eoieteaifter Miiugis 
{the MaMgigi of Ariosto). Ajmon^ count of D&t*. 
dbogne^ the fourth son (tf Docflin^ gme birth to i 
j^akHetit^ siili more ilhistriduB,. being &ther of Re^ 
Baud de Montauban and his three biP6thdn^ whbi^ 
Bifiies augg^t every thing that is splendid and ro^ 
mantic in poetry or fiction. 

There are different French romances^ I?oth in 
prose and verse, concerning the adven^res of 
Maugis, and the exploits of the four sons of Ay- 
men. In these the same circumstances dre fre» 
gently repeated^ which renders a separate analy- 
sis of each superfluous. 

' ^f%e romances retatiog tb Maii^tS; l£d tf&'t^o. 
i^ef Vivian, derive con^idferabi^ hlteM#offi'l^ 
i6reitf of the cWacter* of thfe iikfA';M'Mii^ 
^ufar rnchSa'ntfa^fats hi emj4h)^s. ^''MioU^ 
£e passed iS infancy u[ tiy^|!iace''^^^ f^ 
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Gtorianda, by whom he was initiated into that art, 
?|Hiidi he afterwards so successfidly practised : he 
t^omj^eted has studies at the necromantic univer* 
si^ of Toledo, and, according to some accounts, 
held the professor's chair of magic in that city, 
i^faich was distiogubhed as a school fer the myste* 
lies of Ae Mack art, 

** Qnesta citta di Tolletto folea, 
Teaerestodi* di Negromaozia, 
Qnlwi di Magica arte si leggca 
PabblicameDte, e di Peromanzia i 
B molti Geomanti sempre avea 
£ sperimenti anal de Tetremanzia.'* 

Marg.MMg. c. SA. . 

Maugts, however, did not confine himself to the 
theory of magic By his knowledge m that art he 
subdued the horse Bayardo ; an exploit attributed 
by Tasso to Binddo. This unruly steed inhabit- 
ed a cavern, which was guardedPby a horrible 
dragon, and was in the vicinity of a volcano, whidi 
formed one of the principal mouths of helL The 
enchanter afterwards assisted Marsirius, king of 
Spain, in his wars with the Amiral of Persia, and 
availed himself of his incantations to forward and 
conceal his own intrigue with the queen. He also 
voi*» I* 2 a 
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aided Arnaud of Montcler in his contest' #fitt 
Charlemagne, deceiving the enemy by fittdnatil^ 
their eyes, or entering the hostile camp in vaAood 
disguises, afler the manner of Merlin. 

Maugis continues to act a distinguished )pait &f 
the romances concerning the four sons of Aymoriy" 
of which the principal is that of Renaud de Mbn* 
taubauy taken from a metrical tale written by HuDli 
de Villeneuvey as far back as the thirteenth cext^ 
tury. In these works there is a detail of the event! 
of a war carried on by Charlemagne against the four 
brothers, in revenge for the loss of his nephew, who 
had been killed by Binaldo; in the course of this 
contest, Maugis renders, by his usual arts, the 
most powerful assistance to his rebellious kinsmem 
There is also an accoont of the reiterated treasons 
of Gano, and the victories Rioddo gains over Hh^ 
Saracen invaders of the dominickis of Yvon, Inng 
of Grasooriy, who bestows on his diampion the cas- 
tle bf MbntaiMh, and his sister ClSirice, which, it 
win be ^recollected^ is the name of tike h^me in 
the Kin^do of Tasso. At lengdi tliis celel^raled 
paladth retired to a hermitage; bat, for 1^ 'sakd 
of occasional exercise,' hired himself- out lis a ma- 
son. His piety drew on htm the hatred of Ins f%^ 
low-labourers, and one day whife he^waid pri^f^ 
at the bottom of the waHl of a diurch whidi'^^ 
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\ Imliiug, they threw oa bb head an eEK>rm9<us 
H/^Hm which dev him before he had copipieted 
hif devotioos. 

The concluding scenes of the life of Maugis are 
•^hibitedia the chronicle of Mabrian: Like his 
cousin Rinaldoy this enchanter had retired to a 
hermitage ; he emerges, however, from this seclu" 
slpfi^ and repairs to Rome, where he attracts so 
o;Hich notice by his eloquence and the sanctity of 
his manners, that, on the death of Leo, he is rai- 
sed to the pontifical chair. He soon, however, 
.abdicates his new-acquired dignity, and again be- 
takes himself to the hermitage. About this time, 
Richardette, the youngest brother of Rinaldo, 
.^aa aasaa^uaated by the treachery of Gano. Alard 
and Guichard, bis two surviving brothers, suspect- 
ing that the crime had been committed by the 
command^ or the connivance of Charlemagne, 
l^licly insult their sovereign, and afler jhis. im? 
prudi^nce fiy for refuge to the hermitage of Mau- 
^s*. T^he ^peror having discovered the place 
oCAMr^^etreat, kindled faggatn^t the entrance «f 
t^^ca^ierQ^ and smoked the heroes to death. 

.;)Th^^.9)l^ exists a French romance, entitled 
Morgl«M^te,G(W|nt^ th^ jncid^s of wjiich corre^ 
^q^ond pc9<)isely with thpse of the Morgante Mag- 

gjoreqf Fulci* It is probable^, however, that the 
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romance was translated from the poemi as it ^is 
net customary widi the ItaSans to vefsUjso deae^ 
]y the lying productions of preceding laUers.' 

' With the class of roniaoces relating to Ckarlemaga^ 
mje maj range the wcIWIuowd story of. ValeDtioe aad Os* 
soo, which was written daring the reign of Charles YIII., 
and was first printed in 1495, at Lyons, in folio. 

There are a few romances of chivalry relating to French 
knights, which cannot properly be' classed annong those 
conneeted with Charlemagne and his paladins. Of thesCf 
the only one worth mentioning, is Le Petit Jehan de Saia- 
tr^, which was composed in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, by Anthony de la Sale, ft BnrgondiaB author, aad 
printed in 1^17 imd 1723* Tre^s^ payf that this work 
^if ^ a great deal of insight into the manners of the sge» 
and the customs of the French court ; in short, that it may 
1>e considered as the most national of all the French r6m 
mances. ** 1 hare not seen," says Wartot» ** aipy Freiu^ 
lomance which has presenred the practices of chivalry 
more copiously than Saiotr6. It must have been an ahso* 
lute masterpiece for the rules of tilting, martial cvtsiom^ 
Vid pubKc ceremonies, prevailing in the a«tlior*s age.*W« 
(TF#rtMi*« Bitt. rf^jg* Poet. voL i. p. 334.) 

Baadouin, count of Flanders, is the hero of another ro- 
mance, which may here be mentioned ; he is represented as 
endowed with such an excessive pride, that he refosed the 
daughter of the king of Fraace in marriage. One daj, 
while hvntiag in a forest, be met a lady of majestic stature 
arrayed in magnificent attire, who accosted liim, and decla- 
red that she was the heiress of a splendid throne la Asia; 
but that she had fled from the court of her father^i to avoid a 
suurrlage that was disagreeable to her* The coont^ Incited by 
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TM rattancte ti the Acond dM, or tlio«» 
vMeb rdaft^ to Charlemagne^ bo dosely resemble 
Ae fictions^ coDcemiDg Arthur litid the Jmigfats o# 
the Round TaU^ that the satne^ or nearly the 

i&te andt amMtion, espome6 ood earHed her td the FrtncH 
court Wkea a year had elapsed, the Asiatic priaceM 
broafhthimtwobeaatifiildaagbtere; yet Baadonin, thoofb 
ia the enjoymeot of great domestic felicity, awaited with 
niQch impatience the retara of a courier be bad despatched 
to the d«fniflioBB of his rvyal fktber. If eaowhile a hermit 
baying obtained adpittaace to the presence of the county 
expressed bis doubts as to the existence of this Asiatic em* 
plre, and concluded with beggini^ leave to dine in company 
tilth the yriocess* The request being complied with, when 
the rest of the cat»|tawy are seated at table, the hermit ea- 
ters the apartment, and» without exordium, commands the 
landlady to return to the bell whence she had originally 
Snued. This mode of address, which unfortunately none of 
the catmfk gnestg l^ad hitherto thought of employ log at his 
board, has the desired effect on the hostess, who vanishes 
with hideous yells, but not without doing irreparable da^ 
mage both to the dwelling and the dinner. 

The fact is, that Haudouin, as a punishment for his pride, 
had been uowittiiDgly married to the devil. The remainder 
of ^he roiqance is occupied with a crusade, performed by 
the husband as an expiation for this unfortunate connection, 
and with the adventures of his two daughters, who turn out 
better disposed than could have been anticipated from their 
diabotical descent. 

tlnions of the.description formed in this romance, were 
i^ot 0idy CGpngion,$^jtionS| l>nt were credited by the vulgar. 
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same obsenradons apply to bolh. The fotmdtftioitt 
of each are laid from supposed histories ; Arthur 
wars agahist the Saxons, and Charlemagne agmn^ 
the Saracens ; both are unhappy m thdr fyxs^led/ 
and sometimes unsuccessful in their undertakings. 
In each dass of compositions the characters 06 
these sovereigns are degraded beldw their historic 
cal level, for the purpose of giving greater dignity 
and relief to their paladins and chivalry ; since, if 
this had not been done, the monarchs would have 
been the only heroes, and the difierent warriori' 
would not have appeared in their proper light* 
But by lowering, as it were, the sovereign princes, 
the writers of romance delineated the manners of 
their times, and pleased, perhaps, those haughty 
barons who took delight in representations of vas- 
sals, superior in prowess and in power to their 
lords. The autliors of the romances concerning 
Charlemagne, wrote under considerable disadvan- 
tages : The ground had been already occupied by 
their predecessors, and they could do little more 
than copy their pictures of tented fields, and their 

It was at ope time generally believed that an ancestor of 
Geoffrey of Plantagenet bad espoused a demon, and from 
this alliance Fordun accounts for tbe profligacy of Klqg 
John. Andrew of Wyntown, in his Orygynale Cronykil 
of Scotland, attributes a similar origin to Macbeth. 
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snelfaod of dissecting knights and giants. On the 
cdier handi circumstances were in some degree 
iqare &vourable to them than to the authors of 
ibfi fictions concerning Arthur and the companions 
of the Hound Table. The Saracens were a more 
nonumtic people than the Saxons ; and the tales 
pf eastern fiuries and eastern magnificence offered 
new lectures to delight and astonish the mind, 
^ese, indeed, are much less agreeable than ge- 
nuine pictures of life and nature ; but they are bet- 
tetr> ai leasts than descriptions of continual havoc^ 
and of the vrnprorAed slau^^ter of giants. 
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APPENDIX. 



No I.— p. 10. 



JAMBUCHU8 



Was born of Syrian parents, in his youth he was pla« 
ced under the care of a learned Babylonian^ who in- 
structed him in the manners and customs of his coun- 
try, and particularly in its language, which by this time 
must have been somewhat simplified. His Babylonish 
preceptor, however, was taken prisoner^ and sold as a 
slave at the time of Trajan's Syrian conquest. After this* 
Jamblichus applied himself chiefly to Greek literature, 
but he informs us that he did not forget his magic, for, 
when Antoninus sent his colleague Verus against Volo- 
gesus, king of the Parthians, he predicted the progress 
and issue of that contest. 

Phodus has given a pretty full account of the Sinon and 
Rhodanes of Jamblichus, in hisMyriabibla. A MS. of 
the romance was formerly extant in the library of the Bs- 
curial^ which was burned in 1671. Another copy was 
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in poneMJoa of Jiingermao» who died in the b^i flna i g 
of die seventeenth century^ but it has since disappeared* 
Some fragments originally transcribed by Vossius, from 
the Florentine library, were published in I64I9 by Leo 
AUadoSy in his exoeipts from the Greek Rhetcnricians 
(Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions^ vol. xudv. p. 57). 

Jamblichus, the anthor of this romance, must not be 
confounded with either of the Platonic philosophers of 
that name, both of whom lived in the reign of the £m* 
petor Julian^ and were great fevourites of the Apostate^ 



Na IIw— p. 14. 
HEUODORUS,. 



towards the dose of his romance, informs as, that 
he was of the race of the sun, and indeed his name 
wems expressive of some alliance with thai lumhiaf^ 
Though of this high mythologicaL extraction^ he ac- 
cepted of the bishopric of Tricca, in Thessaly, under 
the Christian emperors Arcadius and Honorius, who 
re^ed in the banning of the fifth century. It has been 
ipud» that a synod having given him the choice either t» 
bam his romance, or renounce his bishopric, the author 
preferred the latter alternative. > This depqsitiim, how-^ 
Cfrer^ seems nearly as questionable as the solar or%in of 
the &mily of Heliodonjs. 

. The earliest Greek impression of the ^thiopics wa« 
«4itedjifeBa8h^l54S, ia4to^ hgr Vioont Qteop^iOt^ . 
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wka pmthBB i d th^ MS* ftom a soldier who had piHa* 
gbd Ae^bnry of fifatthks Cortinus at Buda. The n» 
tamade soon after iq[)pe«red in almost all the moders 
liDgiiages of Europe. The whole work was tUmed into 
^t^dsh prose by Thomas Underdown, and printed 15T> ^ 
part of it was also versified in English hexameters, by 
Aferaham Franncey and published in this form, 1 591 , 8vo. 
There have been at least four French trandations, the 
CaHiest of whidi was by Amyot, whose version is said 
tO'have so pleased Francis I., that he presented him td 
die abbacy of Beilozane. Strange that ecclesiastical pre^^ 
ferment should have been obtained by die translatipn of 
Uyrorkf of vi^ch the original compositioh is said to hav« 
cost its author deposition from a bishopric ! 

Theagenes and Chariclea soon became a favourite 
woik in Prance. We are told in particular, that the 
preceptor of a monastery, at which Racine was educa^ 
ted, having found his pupil engaged in its perusal^ toole 
the book from him. Hie young poet having procured 
another copy, was again detected at the same employ- 
ment by his pedagogue, whom he now told that he wa§ 
welcome to bum it, as he had got the whole by heart 



No. in.— p. 88. 

ACHILLES TAHUS 

ii ^ y p oie d fey Hn^te hava lived ia4befc«Ptbeeiitw/y 
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IwtBodea thiiika be must hinr^beenlateivheeaaM^Jlf 
pome of his descriptions be has obviously imitated the 
poet Musaeus^ whom be thinks posterior to that tiine. He 
im a ihetoridaiiy and is said to have composed vatioiifl 
treatises connected with astronomy and history. There 
i^ an epigram in praise of him, particularly of the cha%^ 
t!ty of his romance, |by the emperor Leo Philosophua. 
The lines have also been attributed to Photius^ but it ie 
not probable he was the author, if we consider the opif 
nion he ^ves of the work of Tattus in his Myriabibla. Hi- 
crony mus Commelinus first undertook an editbn of thb. 
lomance ; but, as he died before it was comi^eted, it wail 
published by his nephews in 1601. About forty years ai^ 
terwards, a more perfect edition w^s given by SaUnasiua» 
at Leyden» and the work was illustnited by a number of 
notes, which have been generally added to the more ror 
cent impressions, of which the last was in 1776. Clito* 
pXion and Leucippe was translated into French by th^ 
Abbe Desfontaines. There is also a German version by 
Seybold, with a criticism prefixed, and an EogUsh oat 
pcii)t^ at Oxford in the seventeenth century. 



No. IV.— p. 44. 
LONGUS. 

It se^ns to be vety uncertain who LoMtos was^ or at 
what time be Uyed. Photius says nothing of him in his 
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HfyrUMkfUat u he mentioiied by any of the aQtbon 
"With i^iom he is supposed to have been contemponty« 
It has been oonjectured, however, that he was bom at 
Ijgsbos, and, it is supposed from his style, that he did not^ 
life hiter than the fourth or fifth century. But, in ftcty 
th«t is a very uncertain mode of coming; to any residt^ 
for I cannot see why by an assiduous study of the ancient 
Otetk authors, he might not have written as purely in the 
tenth as in the fifth century. The writers who lived da- 
ring the latter ages of the Greek empire, particularly the 
Sophists, (an appellation generally added to the name 
-dfX.ongus), applk^ themselves to some andent writer, as 
1^0^ Demosthenes, &c., whose style they tried to emttf- 
late, and to this imitation alone they trusted for escet- 
lence. The first Greek edition of the pastoral of Longua 
was by Cohunbanus, Florence, 1598. The editor informi 
US, it was printed from a MS. which he procured from 
the library of Aloisius Alamannius, and whith was com* 
pared by one oif the editor's friends, Fulvius 0rsinus^ 
with a MS. at Rome» and the various readings trans- 
tnitted to him. This impression was foIIoWied by tho 
edition of Jungerman, and a great variety of others, most 
of which have been made use of in his late edition, by 
Villoison, who boasts hi his^preface that he had studied 
Greek twelve hours daily from his infancy. Previous to 
any Greek editions, Gambara translated this pastoral ro- 
mance from the MS. into Latin verse, and this work was 
ptrinted 1569. In 1559 it was translated by Amyot, and 
of his version there have been a great number of editions,^ 
one of which was published with figures designed by the' 
jiegent duke of Orleans. 
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No. v.— P. 63. 

CHARITON APHR0l>IS)I£NSI9 

ii 89 little known as the other writen of Gieeki 
Indeed, it has been suspected by some^tbat his graoei i jl 
name is entirely fictitious; by others it has beeneoijflcitt** 
led that he was bornat i^>lHrodisia, 8 city 10 Caria, aacUfe 
Is supposed, firom the imperfection of his style, thi^lli^ 
mithor, whoever he was, existed posterior to the i^ of 
Heliodorus or Tatius. His romance was published at 
Amsterdam, 1760, by D'OrviUe, from a copy, taken by 
his friend Antonio Cocchi, of a MS. found in a monasf* 
iery at Florence. The Latin translation by Reiskius, is 
executed with uncommon spirit and fideli^. The n>» 
mance itself consists of 144 pages, and the notes added 
by D'Orville, occupy 788. '' Charitonis contextum,'' says 
be, f * pwcU ubi opus videbatur iUustrandum duxi*** The 
trouUe the commentator has taken is the more eztraor^ 
dlnaiy, as he seems to have entertained but an indite* 
cnt opinion of the merit of the romance, ^ et vere dicere 
licet, Charitonem potius insignibus vitiis carere, qaam 
nuignis virtutibus esse commendabilem." In 1752, them 
appeared an Italian translation, through the medto&i ^ 
which the English <Hie has been focmedi^ 
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No. VI.— p. TO. 

JOANNES DAfiiASCENUS 

^iM bora in the ribmith oir eigbfh century, in Syria^ 
ind his ipiritiial romance it said to have been originalljr 
wiitteB in the language of that oountiyy but it was tiint> 
latod into Greek at an early period. His youth was 
•pttiit in the service of a Mahonetan calif, but he after* 

.«nidi»retii«d into the monaetery of St Sabas, in Syria, 

iirhen he became a monk, and died at ^ ageof ei^ity- 
Ibor, Bendes bis Lives of Josaphat and Barlaam, he is 

t the author of nM»y theological and controversial wH- 

•tings, particularty several worin in fiivoor of images 
ilgainstthe Iconodastes, which subjected him to much 
penecotion. His hand, indeed^ was cut off on aceonift 

:«£ the tenets he professed, but was afterwards miracn-^ 

•looaly restored to him by the Virgin. 

Little is known with regard to the remaining writers 
ef Gmek loaanoe. EusTATHitis, the author of Ismene 
mdlwumiaf, is called Enaoathias in the manuscripts of- 
that ppodaetion ; and it has been snspeCted that Onalmi- 
iMMi'who pnb lie h ed and ttansbted the work, adopted the 
anne of Enstaithitts, in order to make the pubik believw 
■thafc <1» f Qwancir was written by the commentator oft 

*HoBieroftbi«mHfWi Guahninnsvnu idsil editor of the 
rot. li d e 
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PotMesaiid Rbodantes of Theodorus ^oAfovms, yiAn^ 
88 be ioforms us, was orig^iallj from Riwsiat but becaiPf » 
soon after his arrival m Cs aata i .a priest, a {^lysicuHi^ 
aii4 a pbilosopber. 



Qouid les Chefalitffi et Pamea et Damdyadlg^ fk- 
rent arrives^ Dieu sait la jojw que Je >R<^ kvr, fittest .ft 
s'eit viM a Ygiieroe«t a ftoa MMri^et les fist vi^qgei^^ 
sa labl^^t fist seoir le DiA^'de oo^tib luL Et fist taalle 
Jloy par tes paroles ^6 Xgtterii^ «o.ae pent ddfendbe 
qu' elle ne print de ses Jouyauls^ tant qu' elle soeut bieSy 
de vraiy que le Roy raistohy et apfes qad la feefe^ f«t 
passee, cbascun se en vouliit retounlei', tt priilraal ea«- 
gie du Rof^ £t le Roy leur prfa ^ ils imnsslsseiit 
tousjours, ainsi qu' il leur aTOtt ooBunand^^ si hqr aoaa«d- 
erent cbascun* Si eodura le Roy oette pone d' amdurs 
jusques a lon^temps. Si ne peat phiirciidMrer fe annr- 
l;yre> et biy oonwiat se deeeouflU' a deusi 4es plus. pritKfe 
de son qonseib et leur dit 1- sagalstequ' 11 soiiAqH p^lv 
r amour d' Yguemew^^^Et ^qgatot lejiW de la loMlvt 
venui cbascun se trouva ^ CardeuU ata^qnw-lftles |ipi»- 
reib, tant Dames et Damoyselle^.de qpiey leJUty.ftit 
moult joyi^ux, et quant le Roy soeut qpe' cbasawi M 
arriv^ et le Due de Tiiitaid» et sa lemnu^ YfuvOMb *^ 
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qnriftimoiiid^imiis; Bf liir^^tt«r'^dld(lf'd^T^i 

tpondHT: fiM, oflSddrkk tdim'^i^ ftkiuHIr p6ui^ f attidti^ 
d^Jiiiie ik*H»f :Sftidiei^ '^oe Jtf uesitiB ^6 utig b6^ 
GentiHioiiiiiwriitaar Jie' o»* diMfrOi» ^iiiritobtirir'i)cm^ 

(p&mh^ qa' efo^iint bten rej^ii^'qlti, pddf ce qti^ oh 
liif*pi«B^ai^plasiMi?ir>dl6bg; ne wawkemye a'lit vbiilente 
d€%ikiriiailaii<]u!ert. £tti!^^ui 6!^by,4e e^lHd 
tortKxmde m^^Jimm ctmr TtfCiRmr 'd^ titi^ dflMe ! 11 ^m^ 
Ucrqs^'to ayes te- cneiir Wtftt GO^aMTqtif h' dsfei/ reqttiK 
rir -mm '4Bme daymen Et * le Roy ^f didt : tu ditt 
wh^ td -sbes <}«' il ooofient a idle ichdde. Bi tb prie (^ 
tu^aydeB^toKtefrlbstiiaiiierbs^e'tti pdurras. % 
pveos eimfiba tre^rj oe ^ue to tocddrafe potir M ddmter, 
«t«:eeiflx'«!r«oriles qsrvMit aUtoiU' cP die ; et pleDSe'de 
iM fe a efaastatt soit {M^net vapSf^ld^'a Y^uefn^ 'Ik . 
IHflto retpMdirt^ Jcl ae^y l9feV ftlHS 'ti6 ifU^W ^tez 
cmummM^' Aimr^^lt cdUHImitjdM cini greiii joye, 
^«»okie4loy»l6Mi«NA«'a M*o<nttp^ ef lui ddtiiia 

ilHihw»B^Metftib |Mrlf^r^fr Ygtffrmis, teclfty dist te qn' 11 
Mi^pMAt irpicA^r^i^^Mtkoar% at \af pbrta plusievh 
bmihi joirfMiky efe ridiea. £t jamais Tgudrhe &* en 
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voulotritfMi tantqnUadfuitinigjoiir que Ygaane tills 
Uliius a ocMMeH a une pir^ et Injr diit-->Uliiu8 poiurqiiol 
me offits tu tant da m baauiz jcNq^aalx ? £t Ulsius^ re-' 
spondit ; pour la grmt sent et bdle oonteoance que Je 
¥oy en voua^ votre grant beaidt^ St saiabez que toot 
P avoir de oe Royaume est a Tous ; et tons ks gens auBsl 
sont a faire votre plaisir et votre Toulente, Et dQe re* 
qpondit : oomment sats tu oe ? £t il respoodit : Dame 
vousaveslecueurdeceluyaquiestleRoyaimie. EteUe 
dist; qui est le caenr i Cest le cueor 6a Boy» ^ist^ 
Comment I dist die ; le Roy a le cueur bian felon et 
bien trattce de monstrar a monseigneur si grant semlaknt 
qfx* il V aime, si il me veidt tiahir et desbonnoorerj Jo 
te diray^Ulsiust gaides sor ta vie que jamais ta ne me 
paries de tieulx parpHes, que bien saicbes que Je tedi* 
rois au DuCf et s' ille scavoit> il te oonviendrott monviR.. 
Ne ja ne le celeray que ceste foys. Et Ulsius re^wndlt; 
se Je mpurqye pour le Roy, se me sero^ gnmt bonnemv 
Puis 11 lui dit : Dame Je me esbahis que ?ous reffiisez le 
Roy pour votre amy, qui plus vous aime que hay meme ; 
et veuillcz savoir qu' ii meurt pour vous» et qu' il moor- 
ra si n' avez merc^ de luy* £t eUe respondit : vous vous 
gsb^ £t ii luy respondit : Pour Dieu, Dam^ ayes 
flpercy du Roy et de vous>mesmes| ear si vous n'enaves 
mercyi tous en verrez venir grant maL Ne ivous, ne vo^ 
tre seigneur, ne vous saurez ddkadte cos^Jte sa voulente^ 
£t a done Yguenie respondit en i^rant teadrement: 
$iieray; Je m' en defl^Mbai bien. Car jamais ne ma, 
trouv€ray> la feste pasa^ en la coii^vjgnie du Roy, nf , 
en sa cour ne me trouveray ; ne. p^nr qualque aanda^ 
mwt qu'ii face ne vieo4cay< Ainslsa dqpa#nent Wm 
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Na VIIL— p. 19t. 
FBRCEVAL. 



PMtu0f6Bi6nty cDBt 1ft nmro dc PoKevftl) ti voos tfHMK 
feft» ne pMB, ne loia» Dame q«i ait de TOUs beeoing, on pn- 
9tXh tecoMeill^, ou qui de votre ayde ait metier, ne loi 
iRSttillei denier totre lervice. Car Je tow dy que tout* 
bomeur est a 1* honmie perdu, qui hconeiir a dame ne 
poite ; et qoioonque hitmor6 veut etre, )ai fimt a pucelle 
et » Dame hoooeur referer* Ung autre enaeignemeBt 
x«tiea(faez: S' fl eduet que puoeUe ajef gagote, on que' 
puoeHede i^Dus soit amiepriv^, si le baiter elleitovoua- 
dode, le baiter pooffei prendre ; nait le mtte, Je vout> 
ledeflfent: forKpietiendoigteUeaanneaUy onanmo^ 
viere a ta ceinture, ti, par amour, anneau on aumonfere 
vous doane, Udtement le don fous pouvez, en la rtfmer^ 
dant, prendre^ et le don d'icelle emporter. Petceval prit 
oongfe de ta mere, et t' aebemina vert la cour du Rey 
Aftnt* Le Lendemain mn premiert rsyont du Sdiefl fl^ 
deeotmit un ricfae pavilion. 

Quant pret da pavtikm fbt nrmk, ouvert le trouvn^ 
dadant lequel vit un lict nobiemoit acoeutre, tur leqnel 
ci»it nne poodle teole endormie^ laqucNe amtnt laitt^e 
tat tf w noyttl totqui etoient all^ cueiller dee MvMpam le 
pa^Hlf^'Jblier el parier^ eelnme d^ ce fidro eloient actioo- 
tumto. Lort att Perceval du liotdeiaPtaoeUvt^ppror 
1 
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cM| cottinnt aitet loimleiiient denw ton dieiBl c ttil^ 
b' ett la pocclle aaaex eSBnytmeat cvciUte. A laqodkw 
dk Perceval, ** Pu«aHe» ^ vofW miit»f <oumoe ma, merer 
m' a apprins, laqueUe m' a oomowad^ que jamab pHceQe 
ae tfouvasBe, que bnmMeMeBt lie la Baknase/' Auxps^ 
rafea dtt jeime Feroevpi, se pfilir la puoetteatremUer, 
car Irien luy tembloic qa' il n' doit guarea sagB^ oonmo 
leroontrote aiies BoaptuAfift jet liieii te vepniakfdte^ 
que alnd Mule 1' avoit trouvto aodormicw Puis elfe fad 

lopa ao^aAQ t' y-tmi¥ni9t> cat •i.icy^^ ^i ^aft ai i ^ a iitwt^^ 

** januWjd'iqy ne partiW qv^ p rfl » ic i inh ai «4p iK(^»i 'iw i j H n 
4 qu€o^ iieppa4.1a iMceN^ ,qMa iKip^awe^ m^ 

*^PiigalW(iiit£itiiMV|l)4)oiir<yQ0» i^TMlPtp 

timf ta»t49/qtj^ j!0iia;jigwi /ifi qfvg Mmeri; pm jmwm m 

la BaooMe ai9fodi^i|K' ilA^ »par iwc»M^ 

ytM u* cat tile 4^ f ratiita(«<tonbianiett' aUb Mt46ttnp 

dii^ftiaor. Man taot leDw^.lm P^ivq^ <iift»(»JNii4. 

qua kdcftme i)! «elle ^aa )«iy imt p«il^j.tqHl'4J9ryw 

pprt.biiw^y<|ul»itdle<mi)OB<TAH!ft 

p(aQjd%!yuig(iQk^ <^praft^i(aPMCayii)ep|^§P4rl«(:9^pK^ 

4b tepnpftt^ Mwr» advipa qH'jai|iMiii.d^^ ^imil^ 

uog aaneau d' or, dedans lequ4/ r falfet fiPftMl fr #9i!yiMtf. 

aiflfaiida mnhnaitff i icttuel narfliflffinitnti <ftt fincarlttUote 

tf^ to Sr4dt>lft imiK qHi.foi».«'i M^ d i fe i ^»»i g li| i g | t 
oatanpeau toy a.Pt^ ];ipm Percexp) pre9i»t^r.4Ni99«it 
datoPiioritof.i]M4eNteo.piirilfi» isopraK^il if^i^, 
au bfMfiie^diMlit 41104a Jtte A r ayoi(« fiftfivmenaw^ 
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I que plus atant ne ailletira im toudiermt, comme 
|wr sa mere lay avoit et6 command^ La pucelle se vo- 
lant ainsi despouOlee m ^fmtmfeAm de son anneaa et da 
soil baiser, se print si fort a lamenter et gemir, que le 
coeur luy cuida partir. Puis dit a Perceval : Amy, J« to 
prie, n' emporte poiq| fvmumtms.cat par trop en se- 
lou blam^, et toy, possible, en perdrois la vie. Perceval 
ne prend a ooetv^^nu^.j^ |Wf;flltkJ^.lial;>QWs oomme 
depun qu' fl fut de cbez sa mere parti, n' avoit mange 
w^ tML^^nilr JHMNr bb fut jyi nMrillnn da ia ouaitta saDa 
lana^flmatit. Ei: l*i»^ ^n <^ HfaiBf dp ik^m^*^" ro rom ff 

MBnes 4MKiel aLMt un jhamuo il' araeiU* Fuia raaMdb 
ttna tflinJttf, ^QFt )bi)apgj|>y iif jpfimr ^^ au.' il aiJinlftYif a^ 
PB6b4) et dfwaois iostta ttmm» t^MSifSiit^ toWi^ 4i 
oiairdeObavreail Qtim^n' 9itSKt%im>oii^mti«M 
isaatBinitHK, d^iemelliia«»MaMiif 4'«iit#9tari M^» 
<a0Bta0jBr4it gnnd^ •yoil. 9tifm4$mH^i9i i^ta 
Ifet;' an ftsMsa m ^^m aes «iafai9»^ ayini m^mmi 
mangfe aap ashrf WK Pa t, imidn^ reicwrtopil^viMi^r h ixm 
ok ' Aajfi dit a Ui laoefelia : ZMm, JefxMf«i% iqHWH 
et A^^ctoiiiea^f l]a«iid«o«^fures«ii^p(pBl^ naag^ 
et'dM^ ttng'aUtre^ itMtMim an MSterart»ii sag poHH<B «in^ 
venatits. La ^ttoeUe vos^k^ Feac^aal akmi danegicpiBht 
manger, ^^ «ti esbabk, A nan ne k^ Iseposd; mais dT s^ 
tv« dMse ai« 8€ pent aStgier ^ que 4e se ystu ri w a 
j^aiftr'at* a gemir taiidMBBetai Parcetaly qui paa fanhl 
ir frt^^W^,'d«la pbo^lfe print coa^, apres^quf ji««t aai^ 
iciM^M'lt Mladespat6s4e68OUBla«0iiai^ 

■• • ' ^"' -i i'-' I ',. - . . . . . J . :- 
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No. IX^-f. 90t. 

LANCELOT DU JJiC 

' gt qo^e part caydeg toos tfer bam 6iw^dit € fa <cf . 
Le ne Toas d^y Je pes, dkt le Rojr, car Je lie pwB:'«t 
quant Girflet vck qu' il n' en scauroit plus il ae paiti|t 
tantoat du Roy Aitus ; et si^OBt oottme il fut dapa^ 
C Dn imenca one pluye a cbeoir grande et merveikiiae qoi 
Im dom jtuqnaa a Mig taitttt qoi estoit king da Roy ett-' 
i^n deany lieue; erpok qoanC il fat ^enu au dtt terti« 
ii deaoendit, et if anwani deaaoidia ung aiive taut que k| 
ploye Aiat pawie ; tc omnmenca a mgarder oelle part oa 
fl avoit huai^ leRey; si veit ventr pansy la mer une Nef 
qm estoit toute plaine de dames et de damojneUes, et 
quant elies vindrent a la rive la dame d' elles qui estoit 
Seur au Roy Arttts F. appeHa, et akost que le Roy Artna 
¥eit Morgain saseurilselefa-inoontiBentyetMofgRinle 
print par la maia et ky dist qi^ il entnal dedans k nef;. 
si print son diefaletsesannesetettlnt dedans kne£ < 
Et quant Giiiet qui estoit au tertfe eut ven oommenl 
le Roy estoit entr^ en k nef avecques les dames il ie« 
tourna vers la riviere tant qn' il peut du cheval oourre: 
et quant il y fut revenu il veit le Roy Artus entre lea 
dames. Si congneut bten Morgain la Faee car plusieures 
foys 1' avoit veue. Et la nef si estoit ja plus eskngn^Q 
que une arlNdestre neust sceu tirer a deux foys. 
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MELIADUB DE LEONNOYS. 



' ImIiiii eiKoatm »g Ciiendwr anrt de tOQtM pieoe^ 
^iMiioitenssooiiipagiiioiiiiedMiioyidleeCdeiizee^ I 
yttt taut tedlcment. £t aachci que la dainagnene eitoife 
ftten TMtoe, et moah noUementy oonniie ce feast etle 
tme Royne ; et eetoit mont^ bus img peUefray blanc^ et 
ohevMidiofeiit pbiiaiiimeiit permy U Ibrcstt eUeet leCbe* 
i^ilicr errant. Le chevalier estoit vum ong grant cbefal» 
et en faisoit mener uiig autre en main* Le Cheviliet 
aUoit ebantaat une dMuwon noavdle qu' avoit eit£ faicte 
ttouvdiement en la maiton du Roy Aitiit ; et esloit b| 
eliaiitonainBi:— 

Sa i^aat j^Fe VI* a ameer ailh 
Et de great dealear m* a mti^ 
.. Ilaolgrtf taotmcseoeeMjt^ ^ 

Je rait ti baaltenient moat^ 
Qfit poor Ma ami m' a compt^ 
Celle qai pane flear de Lyt| 
£t quaat poor ton homme m* a prii| 
piiep ay le mond^ ipnnont^ 
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imiSTAK. 

ieaticfe if YMidtr; ille piml! k boiicbe'venhdMe et ted^ 
dM,'7^ttlc pen tint; 4ei vrarMrbroBci et bien asns,^ 
ftbe elelfeec wtifisllie eoniM uiie i«fte s f aite ^ 
%iniMto la bite «r rinoi^ t mirqddbt il 1« soM^ 
ib VMill ddt^dTAeMillk; 9f 4 teou^ pedlue la vttjio^ 
da Mrtfiufl. Cettii^Y^eidriit devsnt H «t r autre e^ 
A' CdiiiddaliHM ^ '^ifOnttr^pitrk V mum Y«Mt lifr 
hUttuA HteiM ^ a vUlekKfe tm toiirde/ Alnsr i^tticiioi^ 
IVistan avec sa femme ; et elle qui d* aeeller et de bal^ 
•er ne savoit riens, s' endort entre les bras de Tristan; 
et Tristan au8si#^aatrft part f'^ekiddR^pitft lesbrasd^ 
Yseulti jusques a teadenmhs que W€mif^ ^ damoiselles 
Tinrent Teoir Ysecdt ^ THstan. Trfistafi m liere, pul| 
viettt stt palals* 
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GYRON LE dHHlTOlS. 

ioajt^tteic«i/i»i«i^0atiibri^ aivkifcfiiriecliemuifM 
QjiOQftilaMJl, r iHif w tout drtMotepMntim pk d"* od tcto» 
tM* X>iaAmetDkfeoiitUrao4lBhiii^«irtlf«iBoit 
l^jrw^f i9ait k plaiM etok 4oute vMrta». e^^ 
aii.iiiQl«deJNbiy. AupifedeoBttsiiioiilagni^ealapbmfl^ 
t0ii^ 4r^pc|0iQeiit ileHont twg «i4/»^ wurdok ime Jbi^ 
ttipe nw^U fa rito tt:iDaialt 4ilaQtable ; «t deMow o^Hcf 

ditiifBt'CbcralMiiQiitt; ct mbauixm anMtctoicalpcM 
deiiiy,etia»^9iM«ftlietoilt«ttMhe«t'«itffe» Peii«i«i9 

nwnrttibft^qiie BaJ)eiQt^ £t ai qudfu' un in« deiOMi^ 
doit:qKift*it leCUtvfelvBiv Jedkmqoe c'etaitDaiiigrm 
|0fJ&<Ha»,ie.foBtjCiiefalisr; oomme auin Ja OuaoyloHo 
qoi'ietoit affile dcvantloyi n' etoitaiilre (fiia laMlaPp^ 
na()ftelk Bloyey qulavoH lant w^ Gyros. 
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No. XUL— p. srt. 

eBRCSFOaEST. 

Lon dreiae T eipte poor lojr ooupper k tete «e fe 
preBt par les chereulx, et le voulut ferir : mais il hiy fat 
advis qu' il teooit la phis belle DaoMMelle que oncquea 
vek, par les chcveolx. Lon le regarde et veoit que c' es* 
toit Ydoms sa femme la Rojne. Adooc fut tout esbahy si 
va 4ire : ha Dodce amye este vous icy* Adooc luy fut 
advii qu' elle diet^Ouy vrayemeat doulx an^; ayea 
mercy de moi. £t le nayn qui estoit la crioit tousjoon 
coBUDGOonge-^entilRoy occkleou^esinort Co* 
oovalut pas maille ; car le Roys' assiteCembrasse Dar- 
nant et le printaaccoUer comine safemme* etdist: Belle 
seor, pardtKinez moy mon meffaict car J* este deceu. 
£t Dacaant tira uag couteau Galoys et fiert le Roy en 
la paietrine uog si grant coup qu* il luy fist passer a 
V autre kz, mais Dieu le ayda que ce fust au dextre coste 
uaffieuikssoubzPespaule. Quant leroysendtlecoap 
il sault BUS tout effcai^ et le naynrecommeDca a dtrp s 
Roy occis le ou tu es mort. Quant le roy se sentit na« 
\rk si cruellemelit il s' apperceut qu' il estoit enchant^ 
Lors leve 1' esp6e et couppe au chevalier la teste, ot le 
corps s' estcnd, et 1' ame s' en va ou elle devoit aller» £t 
tantost commenca en la forest une noyse et une tour- 
pente si grant de mauvais Esperitz que c' estoit hyde(|r 
? ouyr. 
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ARTUS BE LA HKETAGNE. 

' fttquam ArtiM 1ft vit, elle lojr pieut {dns qoe qauit la 
vitpfeniieremeiit: silapcintpaElaraainet d'asiirants* 
i»e pait entre eux deia ; et felltame et GkMiveraau fbrent 
d' autre part. Si ftit b matiBte beUe et dakei et kl 
rmbefftoM; si drntment Ibb Oyidlets par la forests 
ffrqueles deux enfans s' en e^otwoieot en grsnde liesM 
paur le donx teinpt» oomme ceux qai etfeoieBi jemiet et « 
a qu' il ne fiulloit que jouer et .me^ et qia s* entre i^« 
moient de bon cueur saoB luUenie et lana ml que 1' an 
east Yen 1' autre. Lorsdist Actus toot en riant-^Ma- 
DamoiaeUe Jeannette avez vous point d' Amy ? et eNe 
en sousriiiBt et en regaidaitt Artns doucement kiy re^ 
spondtt: Par iafoyque Jevousdoitoi^^ beletgtaeieux* 
Etd'ouestilJeannette? i Sire il est d* unpaj'sdottt-il. 
esti— et oofluoeest il appell^dist Artus: la illeditt, vttm 
teas souffiires; nais pourtantveax biea que auiintenatte 
•oacbezque le Roy Artut futi no bon cbmlier et prettx 
et de gnmd vertu ; et tous dis que mon amyiest anwi' 
boD» 81 laeiUetir n' est^ et simeinblea yous mieaxqtt'tf 
persoane qm vive^ d' aller> et de «enir« de corpsy' et d» 
toutes les choeci que nul peitf eeatembler a 1* aotiti •' 
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OALYEK RHETORB. 

jtc>tta;la«cfaeiv<tt-IepfliiMi^<irdHlti^ b< » i»f i >tf iv w i | 
pqi^aoctfUQba dflodi^]ui,<«i mgnhfpitiaittnafarleiijgjiiia 
•» >4li»tith7t<< Iktei para \,^ myi ^lil fooi ^oMMtot 
ayaPiniMb uni i iM OMcyierpT deub'*^^ JnqiieHiidtifMi 
mm qiit.m' ark^g tcnpv aowiy «9i CMtttanllM^iMi 

non-tn* dbnix fil% nutt nag j«iw q«i jpmiKM uweiMt 
pmiMwe lie cetounwr^el^ 1' ipomMr^ wds wxitf^nmift^ 
s^ ilac9.i|uitinena gnrda; Jieonoqaefpua «»i«toonMrf 
eQ;IfWMe,(4oiat mon cnttwittt Jote^A^e^lE^ 
a Oi^<iiiMierMdiidtdr<MiBar L6 Dtw.Riqgaier nao pei>e» 
etjma dktfneijde-ticir^iqui in>8et4iMMieRpoitai^iieiitii 
senr ABll«nd#r jtnuii* ae maTemr: iUas DoidlD J^swi f 
qttrikiJawlrtiriatiMito Bfi)^€^»ieiiai|iK^idb^i)«si^4w»t 
^qiipMdil)i«F ■aofttrH^lMJaaf.^owqiiGif aa.^«Kiac« l^mMf 

JM hii|iniii>irti vaarfoHiHa ttoaiSoobvki^inpwaAiMs 
;prMoo«iaftefc^aBla4.H£iAaiie»vid«'trafigi^^ 
^3cafanl»,(|ui «k vostre giroad tnr tf» genotthe tieittttiikB 
-»^iLd«ra JaqMdkifl naa tns daulce ^iUiqi^^^pa OimMfa 
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4poi gentil DnnoyMU^on: Je at vowaypM ftamipiio- 
i t ce s el^ pui ks.fiudi ilt8lof9Bk4Mtiei»qBtiDufei 
YW <» tiii i Mil ii ^Seor Bdto<fei.>oif 
»o«k«nat dodcv «]Cin.4ftJMBaoiiqiui^3mw le 
•anrts: de vob bf^uilx yen .veiB et rian^ mnomonz 
90tveaby€iUK ddu\^h9t^ Taea jbiilct .seor plat^ne me 
l»llMKs» puis ^ %i0 mort Jo^ikttt ie eetpg readre^" I^e 
vniant Conte ONvier esCott e^uAbb jnr Ja:tene one oa 
la nert engdnieutseHeht It toiirineiitoit,et Mn fils Oal« 
:^'i«i Audit ombre pour Ja <^aleiv dt fioieiiy ^mer- 
yn[tonanwitf eetoh chiolt, jquL fai6itMiMB.f3ee ; efeSv* 
kbl .ettoit Ml pies quf JMidl n^taitiBejBort efefltoMBi. 
^pleaeoltagvossctkinies. .AdowijOimr.et.t3«»> 
^iDiea^ etkiEene kH ^^ia traaUer^ ellofpiMt 
riapaeilaeorpe. A l!iietire»eiift e«4e€iieiir.liienditf 
:4|tf n' ensfe pioorft de pili^ da ikidUi ftt dciBen>it 4^ 

^tftolMft. ... - 



NowXVI^-^p.8dl. 

OGIER I£ DANOia t 

Adooe MN|;«e la Fae le neim par fe ann «iijChii« 
4eau4' 4wAaii, Ik ou mtmt le Roy Artaa mm JrM%r.^ 
A^ibctoBy et Mallabrov ung Layuwde Bfar. On^fuiMlt 
^•i9ie«ppi«>cbadKdit €haataaa Jea Iteaviadwiitau 
;devaflitd' Ogfer^ebantaAtle fkm^md9dieumaemxfif>ofi 
^mmak jamaia oiqiv : n catra dtedaaa laraaUe'PMa aqr 
diMJajro tiitnttimnili Adoac Tiit i 
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moan6mftt toatet ooaronnte de oouronaes ires sump' 
taeutement fiuctes, et moidt riches ; ettoutejourcban- 
toienty dansoient etmeooieDt Tie ties joieoseySMispeaser 
a nolle queknioiiqae mesohante chose, fors prendre lean 
mondains platstrs. Et ainsi qu* Optr se derisoit a?e«- 
ques les d«nes» tantest arrim le Roy Artus auqud Mor* 
gue la Fae dist— ** Approadiez vous^ Monseigneur moli 
Frer^ et venes sahier la fletir de tonte Chevaleri^ r bon* 
near de teute h noblesse de France; oeluy ou bont^ 
loyaidt^, et toate vertn est enclose— c' est Offer de Dan- 
-nemardLe, mon loyal amy, et moa seul plaisir, et anqual 
git toote 1' esperance de ma lyesse*'' Adonc le roy Ar« 
tus Tint embrasser Ogier tres amiablenient et luy dit— * 
*^ Ogisr tres noble Chevalier voos serez le tresbieni vena* 
et regmoe-Je nostre seigneur doulcement de ce qu' il 
.m'envoyeung si nptabk chevalier." PuisBioigaelaFM 
lui mist sar son chief one couronne riche et ties pteci- 
ease, qae nul vivant ne la scaaroit priser, et avecqiies ce 
elle avoit one vertu en elle merveillease, car tout homBie 
€fM la portoit sur son chief il oubh'oit tout daeil, tristesse 
et melenchoVe, n^ jamais luy souvenoit des pays, ne de 
parens qu' il eut * * * * •< Et Ogier et Morgue la Fae 
s' entraymerent si loyaultement que ce fut merveiUe^ 
non pensens a chose de monde fors d* escouter les sons 
de tons les instrumens dont on se puisse corder ; sonnans 
si doidcement qu' il n^ estoit si dur cuenr qui n' oubliast 
tout dueil, tristesse et melencolie seulemen^ pour leor 
prestrer 1' oreille ; car c* estoit ung lieu si ddectaUe^ qu' 
. il n' estoit possible a homme de souhaiter chose qu' il ne 
trouvast leans* Et penses qu' Ogier, qui tant avoit veH 
de chose, en estoit si esbay, qu' il ne soavoit qu'iF devoit 
faire, pe dire, si non qu' il cuid^it mieulx estre en Pam- 
dh que a nulle autre region. 
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V0LX7ME I. 

P. 31,LS5,/or!2,reailS. 

-*^ 51y !• 26yfor arriyes, read arriyed* 

»— 85y 1. 13»/or narrates, read relates. 

«^ 1115, 1. ll»/or seems, read seenu 

«• 146, 1. 85,/or knight-errants, read knigliti errant. 

-— 179y 1. 11,/or figare, read figures. 



END OF THE VIRST VOLUME. 
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